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STUDENT LIFE. 


CHAPTER I.—SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A BEMOSSED HEAD, RAPPELKOPF— 
HIS INFANCY AND BOYHOOD. 


“ Sleep gently, near thy mother’s heart reposing, 
This weary life can never bring thee rest— 
Sleep, ere thine eye with sorrow’s tear is closing, 

Be thy world still on that dear mother’s breast.” 


STUDENT SONG BY KG@RNER. 


*“* What dreams of fortune onward bore him, 
His soul with lofty visions fed, 
While dancing in the sun before him, 
An aery throng life's chariot led.” 


Ir was so long a time since we had 
opened the note-book, on the pages of 
which are jotted down, just as they 
occurred, many of the incidents of 
that agreeable year we spent among 
the students, that we had almost for- 
gotten its very existence. A few 
weeks ago, however, upon one of these 
raw, uncomfortable mornings when 
the splashy mud underfoot, and 
the agreeable mixture of sleet and 
rain overhead, left us no alternative 
but to remain within doors, having no- 
thing better to do we occupied our- 
selves in setting our house (we should 
possibly have expressed ourselves with 
more propriety had we said our rooms) 
in order; and having discovered, in 
the course of our researches, a certain 
old, lumbering, black portmanteau, 
much covered with dust and mildew, 
we had it lugged down from the place 
of its concealment. As a matter of 
course the key was lost, and after 
much labour and pains spent in effect- 
ing a compound fracture of the lock 
with a poker, it was at length broken 
open, and, ye gods! what a curious 
mélange of long-forgotten rubbish was 
presented to our delighted eye. The 
green and white chore-cap, in which 
we became initiated into the myste- 
ries of burschenschaft ; the long black 
boots and white unmentionables which 
we wore as a fox; the sturm-hut, 
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with its edging of white lace, that 
adorned our maturer rank; the iron 
mask and leathern stock in which we 
ractised at the Fecht-boden, or fene- 
ing-school ; with sundry other articles 
suitable to the menage of a well-ap- 
pointed student, unnecessary to enu- 
merate here: amongst the collec- 
tion we discovered that old volume 
whose very existence had escaped 
our recollection. We fastened upon 
it with eagerness, and devoured its 
contents with that intense delight 
only known to those to whose memory 
some unexpected incident recalls of 
cherished and happy images. Back 
in quick succession thronged those 
forms which we never thought to have 
seen again ; we were girt with “strange 
and dusky aspects,” as in days gone 
by; our chamber was peopled with 
men of grave and solemn deportment, 
and beards of strange fashion, puffing 
forth volumes of smoke; old songs 
were ringing in our ears, with chorus 
marked by the clashing of swords and 
the ringing of goblets; wild and reck- 
less figures passed before us in gro- 
tesque dances, brandishing huge cho- 
pines of beer. We marvel what has 
become of the component parts of that 
motley crowd— 
“ Some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are scattered and alone ;” 
And he who now pens these lines, and 
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thinks of his former gay and careless 
associates, is—no matter what. He, 
however, like field-marshal the Duke, 

sresents his compliments to the admir- 
ing circle of his readers ; and, mending 
his pen, proceeds to lay before them a 
few odd seraps from that old volume 
so unexpectedly rescued from oblivion. 

A sunset has been so well described 

by some one or other—we forget by 
whom, probably Mr. James—that we 
shall say no more about it, except to 
intimate the fact that the sun was 
setting in unclouded brilliancy as we 
found ourselves, upon a lovely evening 
in August, seated at one of the little 
tables which stands at the corner of 
that esplanade overlooking the castle 
of Heidelberg, the old town lying al- 
most at our feet, and a wide tract of 
beautiful champaign country in the 
distance. We felt perfectly happy— 
we were in pleasant company, smok- 
ing choice tobacco, and the beer was 
deliciously cool and mild. To and fro 
were lounging about the usual assort- 
ment of German, and of English tour- 

ists, always easily to be distinguished 
by the peculiar cut of their clothes, 

not to speak of the red books which 
they will ostentatiously parade in the 
faces of the natives. That part of the 
esplanade had always peculiar charms 
for us: besides the magnificent view 
which it commands, it had been the 
scene of divers pleasant adventures 
not necessary to enumerate here. We 
had there, upon a certain occasion, en- 
joyed the extreme satisfaction of put- 
ting a certain elderly lady, whom we 
did not like, and who, it is but just to 
add, had no very especial regard for 

us—she had, however, such a charming 
daughter !—into a passion, which agree- 

able result was attained by the follow- 
ing process. She had invited a few 
friends to spend the evening at her 
house, and by the way of putting in 
some of the hours which might hang 
heavily upon hand, her rooms being 
too small to admit of dancing, the 
whole party were invited to walk up 
to the castle, in order to be regaled 
with tea ; and we, for the purpose of 
detaching us from the young lady, 
were sent on as a sort of avant courier 
to make the necessary preparations. 

‘** Be sure you order tea and coffee 
for the whole party,” said Mrs. Tom- 
kins, in parting. 

** Certainly,” replied we, as we de- 
parted on our errand. 











We executed this order with a ven- 
geance. It may be as well here to ex- 
plain, for the benefit of our untravelled 
readers, if any such there be in these 
days of universal locomotion, that a 
cup of coffee, ordered singly, costs only 
the moderate sum of six kreutzers or 
two pence, whereas for the same re- 
freshment, when ordered for each per- 
son, a florin is the usual charge ; be- 
‘ause in this case one can have as many 
cups as one chooses to drink. The 
party which accompanied us amounted 
to twenty at least, and we took good 
sare to execute the order with which 
we were entrusted in the most com- 
prehensive and liberal spirit ; so that 
when our companions arrived, they 
found a table, on which a smoking 
urn hissed and spluttered, cov ered 
with a snowy table-cloth, on which 
was laid in tempting profusion every 
delicacy of the season. 

Our hostess looked on in amazement, 
first at the table and then at us; soon 
a dark shadow, like a thunder-cloud, 
flitted across her face, as the fearful 
amount of her liabilities dawned upon 
her. 

“Tt was a cup of coffee for each I 
requested you to order,” said she, in 
a savage whisper, distinctly audible 
by the whole company, the portion of 
whom very fortunately did not under- 
stand one word of English. 

‘* Have we not fulfilled your wishes, 
madame?” replied we, with becoming 
meekness. 

The lady seemed for a moment to 
balance between her love of display, 
her aspirations after economical ar- 
rangement, and her dread of offending 
her guests. There was evidently a 
fearful struggle going on between these 
conflicting emotions as she counted 
out into the extended hand of the at- 
tendant, Kelner, to his satisfaction 
and our great delight, the twenty 
bright large pieces of silver. But in 
addition to this agreeable incident, 
which fully satiated our desires of ven- 
geance, the place where we were then 
seated had many most agreeable asso- 
ciations. It was there we used to sit 
by the hour in the warm sunshine, lis- 
tening to the quaint legends of student 
life and adventures, of which one of 
our friends had an abundant store. 
We shall now proceed to lay before 
our readers a few fragments of a his. 
tory with which he once entertained 
us, as nearly as possible in his own 
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words, being the adventures of a wild 
student, Rappelkopf by name, who 
had formerly been a student of the 
university. 

There was a curious youth who, at 
the time we enjoyed the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, occupied the distin- 
guished post of senior of the Suabian 
chore, the colours of which, as the 
learned reader is doubtless aware, 
were black, yellow, and white. In 
stature he was short, in complexion 
swarthy, with fierce-looking black 
eyes, and a mouth of capacious di- 
mensions; pot-bellied, bandy-legged, 
and otherwise of an awkward figure. 
He was, notwithstanding, a most ex- 
perienced swordsman, and could drink 
more beer and play more wild pranks 
with impunity than any bursch of 
his time. The parents of this dis- 
tinguished youth were respectable 
stadtholders, who resided in an ob- 
scure and drowsy village of North 
Germany ; and upon a certain bright, 
crackling, crisp evening in January, 
when the hoar-frost upon every blade 
of grass and leaf made it sparkle like 
a diamond in the clear moonshine, a 
great bustle and confusion arose in 
that house where the worthy stadt- 
holder resided, and presently a little 
chubby boy, to the great delight of the 
assembled "hous sehold, came whimper- 
ing and blubbering to the light of day, 
or rather of the night- lamp ; which 
circumstance appears to us by no 
means so unimportant as it might be 
to some, as it accounts for the love 
displayed by this young citizen of the 
world, in after years, for late hours 
and revelry—a proof how great conse- 
quences, which have most wonderful 
effect upon the lives of men, often 
proceed from trivial causes. He 
grew and prospered, and in a short 
time became so stirring and bustling 
that it occurred to his worthy parent, 
one evening over his pipe, that it would 
be worth while to have him christened. 
After due deliberation and much dis- 
eussion among the gossips, he at length 
received the name of Felix Karl Her- 
man, which, in addition to his own pa- 
tronymic of Rappelkopf, formed, as 
is the say ing in these countries, ‘‘ a 
a pretty name to go to church 
wit 

The first name of this promising in- 
fant did not prove so auspicious as might 
be inferred from his after career. ‘He 
ought, with more propriety, rather to 


have been called Jugelia. The stout 
old stadtholder, his father, was a great 
advocate for the pleasures of the table ; 
he doubtless inherited those propensi- 
ties from him—proving how true was 
the ancient adage of the apple being 
like its stem: they were hereditary, 
and consequently, being his nature, 
were hard to overcome. But whether 
this be so or not, the young Felix never 
cared to inquire ; and he certainly did 
not take much trouble to control pro- 
pensities so natural to him. 

His mother, a young, lovely, and 
accomplished lady, rejoiced, after 
the fashion of her kind, exceedingly 
over her first-born. She hung over him 
with the kindest and fondest affection, 
and the best cake, and the rarest Zel- 
tinger, were lavished in profusion upon 
those gossips who, coming to look at 
the child, would praise his beautiful 
hair, and eyes so like his mother’s, and 
admiring his little, fat, chubby, red 
arms, pronounce him, upon the whole, 
the most charming infant the world 
had ever seen. So passed the infancy 
of the young Rappelkopf, until, in 
process of time, that period so import- 
ant in our eventful history (we wonder 
how Shakspeare could have omitted it 
in the seven ages of man) arrived, 
and he was breeched. In all boy- 
ish pastimes he displayed a dexter- 
ity and strength most precocious for 
his years. At marbles few were his 
equals ; ; at peg-top he was unrivalled ; 
at skittles none could dispute his 
ability ; and so, in process of time, it 
was thought fitting that talents so re- 
markable~ should no longer be left 
uncultivated, and the services of a pri. 

vate tutor were put into requisition. 

For any little education the youth- 
ful Rappelkopf had hitherto received, 
he was indebted to his mother. The 
old stadtholder could not be prevailed 
upon ever to interfere in a matter of 
so much importance. 

The first preceptor brought in was 
the accomplished and well-wigged vil- 
lage schoolmaster, who had formerly 
been a non-commissioned officer in the 
Prussian service. He brought very 
little of the science of his former pro- 
fession to his present one, with the ex- 
ception of a knowledge of single stick, 
which he was afraid to practise upon 
his promising pupil, however much he 
deserved it. Self-willed and obstinate 
to a degree, he did whatever came into 
his head. There was no end to his 
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childish pranks. He would mix the 
pedagogue’s Strasburg snuff with ink, 
and his tobacco with gunpowder, as 
opportunity offered, greatly to the dis- 
comfort of that learned individual. 
At one time he would hide his velvet 
cap; at another the worthy tutor 
would be seen rising suddenly from his 
seat, with an agonized expression of 
countenance, screaming ‘‘ Tausend 
noch einmal”—for the wicked young 
urchin had stuffed the cushion full of 
pins. Under all these trying circum- 
stances, the tutor kept his temper with 
wonderful equanimity, and was never 
tempted toinflict corporal chastisement 
upon his unruly charge. When it is 
recollected, however, that the poor man 
had but eighty thalers a-year for the 
support of his wife and family, his for- 
bearance is not somuch to be wondered 
at; for had he threshed the young 
ae soundly, as he deserved, 
in all human probability, the stadt- 
holder's fair wife would very soon have 
given him his dismissal. 

Matters went on in this way for some 
time, and each day the reins of au- 
thority were held with more relaxed 

asp by the little village schoolmaster. 
Lis power, once lost, was never to be re- 
gained,and he gradually became the butt 
of the whole village, in consequence 
of the many practical jokes played 
upon him by the urchin. His lite- 
rary acquirements, at no time very ex- 
tensive, were at length fathomed by 
the pupil; and his manner of impart- 
ing what little he did know, as well as 
the progress of Master Rappelkopf, 
were so unsatisfactory to his parents, 
that much to the delight of all 
arties, he was at length released from 
is onerous duties, and it was deter- 
mined upon that Rappelkopf should 
be forthwith despatched to the Uni- 
versity. The situation of tutor can 
scarcely, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, be regarded as a 
very agreeable occupation ; it is, pos- 
sibly, Teast of all so in the family of a 
German nobleman, where the food 
which he eats is too often “sour bread.” 
Indeed, regarded but in the light of 
an upper servant who works for his 
wages, and is well paid if he gets them, 
they who strive often for long years, 
enduring hardship and all kinds of 
privations, to bestow their knowledge 
and experience upon the urchins com- 
mitted to their care, are never con- 
sidered as enlightened instructors of 
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ner And so the tutor of Rappel- 
opf returned, unthanked and un- 
cared for, to his humble home; and 
his promising pupil repaired, with a 
bounding heart and well-stuffed poe- 
kets to the university, where his repu- 
tation for roguery and devilment had 
already preceded him. 

Behold Rappelkopf at college—of 
degree what is termed in Dublin, a 
gib ; in Heidelberg, Halle, and Jena, 
a “ Maulesel,” which being interpret- 
ed, meaneth “ the jaw of a mule.” 
The farewell visits had all been duly 
paid, and the leave-takings from his 
various friends got over with much 
decorum. Every article necessary for 
the equipment of a well-appointed 
bursch had been provided. There 
was, first of all, a bed, with an endless 
quantity of linen and clothes. There 
was a supply of soap for three years, 
sufficient, in all conscience, to prevent 
any curious inquirer from putting to 
the promising undergraduate that im- 
pertinent interrogatory to which Mr, 
Midshipman Easy returned so triumph- 
ant areply. There was tea and cof- 
fee for two years, and sugar for one ; 
napkins, knives, forks, spoons, glass, 
plate, and books; and as his luggage 
would have occupied the whole of the 
eilwagen, it was previously dispatched 
by carriers to its destination, to the 
very great chagrin and impatience of 
the old stadtholder, who was observed to 
exclaim several times, while it was being 
packed up, “ Teufel!” ‘* Tausend!” 
and suchlike ejaculations, which seemed 
considerably to relieve his overburthen- 
ed mind. Poor dear Mrs. Rappelkopf, 
fondest of mothers, how would it have 
grieved thy gentle heart, couldst thou 
but have foreseen what a reckless pro- 
fligate of thy treasure that cherished 
son would prove—how soon thy beau- 
tiful- bed, the fine linen, and the silver 
ware, would ornament the filthy boards 
of Jews and pawnbrokers. It had, for 
some time previous to his departure, 
been much debated by the family, as- 
sembled in full council, what should 
be the future profession of their hope 
—whether he should be statesman, 
doctor, philosopher, or divine ; to any 
of which learned professions, it was 
generally believed by his doting pa- 
rents, that the talents of Rappel- 
kopf would add a fresh lustre—he 
himself inclined to the law, erroneously 
conceiving, that in this profession he 
could have more freedom and time to 
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amuse himself, and that his rise to the 
highest offices of the state would be 
proportionably rapid ; but it was 
otherwise determined by the council : 
The law was pronounced overstocked, 
and unlikely to lead, speedily, either 
to place or emolument—for the study 
of medicine he had a great antipathy : 
the study of anatomy was by no means 
to his taste, and the fatiguing life of 
a doctor but ill-suited to one so fond 
of his ease and comfort. There were 
not the same objections against theo- 
logy in which profession there was 
little to do, and plenty to get, the 
only obstacles in the way of speedy 
promotion being wildness and gaiety ; 
which, of course, would disappear 
as he grew older, and the very 
circumstance of his being a Herr 
Doctor, would oblige him to moderate 
his extravagant fancies, or, at all 
events, to indulge them under a grave 
and decorous exterior. As for Rappel- 
kopf, he did not care particularly 
which of the learned professions he 
was to honour; all he wanted was to 
be off to college, which he pictured to 
himself a perfect paradise of enjoy. 
ment, and once he got there, he 
thought he would have time enough to 
look about, and decide for himself; 
and so it being agreed upon all hands, 
that the church was to be his destina- 
tion, off he set amid the prayers and 
blessings of the whole family, and en- 
tered the ‘eilwagen” which was to con- 
vey him to college. As became a youth- 
ful divine, he beguiled the tedious- 
ness of his journey, by commencing 
a flirtation with a young lady, an ac- 
tress, travelling to Leipsic ; determin- 
ed to lose no time in assuming the 
réle of a student, he gave himself all 
sorts of airs, assumed an imperious 
tone, and paid double for schnaps, at 
every hostlery wherethe coach stopped 
to change horses. Rappelkopf’s at- 
tempts at love-making were by no 
means agreeable to his fair companion 
—his experience in the gentle art had 
hitherto been confined to the bar-maids 
of his native village ; and the young 
lady by whom he was seated, at first 
laughed at his endearments, but it 
finally ended in a quarrel between 
them, and the young student occupied 
his mind, for the remainder of his 
journey, by contemplating what a 
figure he should cut among the Bursch, 
at Halle, whither he was going; his 


pockets were amply supplied with tha- 


lers, and he knew when his present 
supply was exhausted, he could easily 
humbug the stadtholder’s wife out of 
plenty more—he could drink beer like 
a fish ; was not altogether unpractised 
in the use of the schlager ; he thought 
of the Burschenshaft at Halle, but 
the costume, a plain German frock, 
long hair, and bare neck, did not seem 
to his taste. The Landsmanschaft 
would suit his figure better, with 
their many-coloured, gay caps, their 
constant duels, beer carouses, and 
commers ; his only hesitation was, to 
which of these unions he would attach 
himself. In the midst of these doubts, 
the diligence rattled into the dirty, 
straggling streets of Halle; the long, 
crooked lanes of badly-plastered 
houses, smelling of smoke, made the 
way to the post-house seem long, and 
the town interminable. He Teaped 
out of the “wagen,” scarcely taking 
time to look after his luggage, took a 
hasty and careless leave of his “ com- 
pagnon du voyage,” and asked to be 
shewn, without delay, to the nearest 
respectable hotel. His impatience to 
commence student-life was insatiable ; 
the golden dreams, however, in which 
he had, during his long journey, in- 
dulged his fancy, were somewhat 
damped at being ushered into an 
empty chamber in the Lion, and hav- 
ing his enquiries for the students 
answered by the information, that 
many were in chambers, scattered 
here and there about the town— 
that several had not yet returned 
from vacation; but of not one of his 
old school-companions and associates, 
who had preceded him, could he ob- 
tain the slightest trace; no one knew 
anything about them, so the poor, dis- 
appointed Rappelkopf was obliged to 
spend his first evening of student-life 
in a very disconsolate and solitary 
fashion. He tried to solace himself with 
a flask of choice Brauenberger, but 
drinking alone he found dull work ; 
then he lit his meerschaum, but some- 
how it had not good *‘ chair-way:” and 
so, after whistling ‘‘ Der Bursch von 
altem schrol und Korn,” walking 
about the room with his hands in his 
ockets, looking out of the window 
into the dirty and silent streets, and 
other similar devices to pass away the 
time—Rappelkopf took a candle, and 
departed to his roost. 
As it is by no means our intention 
to trouble our readers with a connected 
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biography of this interesting student, 
but merely to present to their notice a 
few fragments of the most remark- 
able incidents of his career, we shall 
pass over many of the minute de- 
tails recorded in our note-book. Our 
readers will, therefore, be good enough 
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to bear in mind this explanation of 
what might otherwise appear uncon- 
nected. Availing ourselves, therefore, 
of this privilege, we pass with a bound 
to what forms the subject of the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER II,.—RAPPELKOPF AT COLLEGE—THE FESTIVAL OF FRANCONIA—THE 
DANCE AT THE BIERHELDER HOF—THE FRAY—THE DUEL WITH THE TURNER. 


Ir was upon a certain fine frosty 
evening, towards the end of January, 
when the palatinate looked for all the 
world like a piece of frosted wedding- 
cake, that the festival or foundation- 
day of Franconia was to take place ; 
for several days previous to this inte- 
resting and festive occasion, it was 
the custom of the students to parade 
the streets, with orange chore-caps, 
ribbons, and costly dresses of a si- 
milar colour. Visitors arrived from 
all parts, who received the most hospi- 
itable entertainment—huge flasks of 
Bocksheutel were uncorked for the 
mid-day potations, and in the evening 
“ grog,” a lovely sort of mixture, first 
invented by the Halle students, was 
placed upon the festal board. All 
was banqueting and revelry ; but no- 
thing was ever seen like the celebra- 
tion-day: the sledges, decked with 
many-coloured ribbons, were assembled 
after dinner, in which they seated 
themselves, two by two, in order to 
make the train more imposing—The 
Foxes rode on horseback, in polished 
boots, white-leather breeches, and 
“sturm-huts.” This stately proces- 
sion paraded the narrow streets, to 
Lingesla, a village at some little dis- 
tance, accompanied by the joyous 
sound of horse-music, the ringing of 
bells, and the cracking of whips—the 
upper-story of that ancient and re- 
spectable hostelry, which rejoiced in 
the name of “the Thick James,” was 
adorned for the festival, with bouquets 
and garlands of surpassing splendour ; 
and in the principal ‘‘saal,” the eye of 
the spectator was dazzled by an im- 
mense escutcheon, whereupon were 
emblazoned, with many a tasteful de- 
vice, the arms of Franconia and Mar- 


cia. Towards evening the commers 
began with card-playing, and uncork- 
ing of bottles; but few of the students 
felt any inclination to spoil their ap- 
petite for supper, for which meal they 
waited with some impatience. 

Our friend Rappelkopf, who was 
backward upon such occasions, was 
greatly elated by the request, that he 
should act as chairman, which office 
he filled with a dignity, and with an 
air, so self-satisfied and conceited, that 
a poor-law commissioner, on board- 
duty, or an officer of the board of 
works, in his levee. dress, could scarcely 
have exceeded him in importance. 

Soon after midnight, the music and 
the singing ceased, for a very sufli- 
cient reason—the members of the 
choir having got into a state of ex- 
cessive joviality, the result of their 
deep and frequent potations of the 
glee wine. Each man as he became 
ripe,” dropped off, and so as the 
Todten Kammer* began to fill, the 
**commers saal” grew empty in pro- 
portion— the transparencies waxed 
dim—the emblazoned escutcheon of 
Franconia cast an uncertain and doubt- 
ful glimmer—the clinking of glasses 
was only interrupted atintervals by the 
growling of some inveterate old toper 
who, still keeping his ground, would 
complain that his nelaiioe was not 
drinking fair—* papsts,¢” and those 
other huge vessels which are usually 
drained at a draught, were filled, and 
set down empty, and still the carouse 
went on, receiving a fresh stimulus by 
the reappearance of some form which, 
spectre-like, would rear itself darkly 
from the *‘todten kammer,” finding the 
society there became disagreeable, and 
come reeling towards the festive board. 





* The todten kammer is a large room filled with straw, which appertains to every 
commers for the purpose of receiving the bodies of those who are dead—drunk. 
7 A “ papst” or pope, is a measure containing four chopines, drained at a draught. 
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Still the revel went on, until the strug- 
gling beams of morning began to pene- 
trate the shutters. 

Upon assembling the next morning 
at breakfast, heads were counted; and 
the muster-roll having proved correct, 
they went to work to drive away the 
katzen jammer under which many of 
them were labouring, with strong wine 
and well-seasoned foods; and they 
soon contrived to get into suflicient 
condition to be able to return. Their 
arrival, however, was by no means the 
same brilliant cortege as their departure. 
With exhausted frames, throbbing 
temples, and depressed spirits, each 
man returned to his lodgings as he 
best could, and soon forgot his physical 
and mental katzen jammer in refresh- 
ing sleep. 

It forms no part of our present 

urpose to follow our friend Rappel- 
Kopf through the various phases of 
his undergraduate career ; suffice it 
to say, that at each successive step 
he acquired fresh laurels, until in 
process of time, he became one of the 
most conceited and self-sufficient fel- 
lows that ever plagued the authorities 
of a university. Overbearing, pre- 
sumptuous, and bullying, even to the 
most intimate of his associates, and 
ready to fight upon the smallest pro- 
vocation, he acquired a reputation by 
no means enviable ; it was one, how- 
ever, which pleased him, and that was 
enough. But a circumstance, about 
this time, took place, which exercised 
so important an influence upon his 
career, that he became less frequent 
in his attendance at the kneipe und 
fechtboden, and was observed by a cer- 
tain member of his own chore to steal 
quietly after dusk into the Baierischen 
lof, the first floor of which, it was 
well known, was inhabited by the 
university Tanzemeister, who lived 
in a certain square apartment, hung 
round with pipes. In fact it was ru- 
moured abroad, to the great wonder 
and admiration of Halle, that Master 
Rappelkopf was taking lessons in the 
polka, from which circumstance the 
not unnatural inference was drawn that 
he had fallen in love. The premises 
for this conclusion, it must be admitted, 
were rather slight. If every young 
gentleman who takes private lessons in 
dancing, when twilight has set in, was, 
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upon such evidence, to be convicted 
of love, it would be a very harsh and 
arbitrary proceeding indeed: but so it 
was with our friend Rappelkopf. 

The fox major was absent this time, 
‘*au carosel ;” for not only did he en- 
joy this title and the respect which was 
attached toit, but he was also the body- 
guard of the grand Dukeof Krollwitz.* 
to which place he had raised himself by 
his capacious swallow: and besides, 
without doubt, he was one of the first 
«* Marker renonce,”¢ beloved by his 
friends, and in some degree respected 
by the more moderate and judicious 
of his foes. His pride and self-conceit 
still increased, when, soon after his 
first feat of arms, the entrance into 
the Marcian chore was offered to him 
with the unanimous desire of the mem- 
bers—an honor which was rarely 
conferred upon foxes—and still more 
rarely upon those who had not under- 
gone the ordeal of the mensur. The 
delighted Felix now saw himself at 
the summit of his fortune ; in spirit he 
beheld himself already the senior in 
brilliant in a carriage and six horses, 
all eyes fixed on him; he pictured 
himself a senior, and heaven knows 
what else. But it was not enough 
that he had risen step by step in the 
student’s commers, fortune smiled 
upon him. The bold rider, and tall 
student—the rich heir had found fa- 
vour in the eyes of a certain beautiful 
young lady, named Mienchen, who had 
seen him vis-a-vis upon several occasions 
at acertain assembly held at weekly in- 
tervals, inahostelry known by the name 
of the Bierkelder Hof, where music 
was provided for the company gratis, 
and an abundant quantity of excellent 
liquor for baares geld, or ready money 
down, as the saying is. 

But ere we proceed further, let us 
make our reader acquainted with the 
precise locality of this celebrated 
house of entertainment. About a 
mile from the town, a sequestered 
path round the base of the river, leads 
to a quiet little cluster of houses— 
one can scarcely call it a hamlet—so 
beautifully situated, that it is well 
worth the while of any traveller in 
search of the picturesque, to visit it. 
Planted in the very centre of a knot 
of mountains, wooded to the summits, 
the only object of interest which one 
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can perceive from this secluded spot, 
is the blue river, which glides gently 
along. Piles of mountains rising on 
its opposite bank, almost as high as 
those by which the hamlet is surround- 
ed. The Bierkelder Hof, where this 
weekly festival is celebrated, is a cu- 
rious old mansion, built half of brick 
and half of wood, such as one sees 
in an ancient English manor-house ; 
creaking wooden verandahs traverse 
its sides, which are covered with luxu- 
riant pines, amid the dark-green foli- 
age of which might have been seen 
peeping many a rich purple cluster of 
ripe peaches, A stone fountain stood 
in the yard before the house, whence 
leaped incessantly a fresh sparkling rill 
of water, that flowed, bubbling into a 
large reservoir, in the depths of which, 
a curious eye might observe sundry 
large fishes gliding to and fro, waiting 
with exemplary patience, until it was 
the pleasure of the worthy inhabi- 
tants of the Bierkelder Hof to take 
them out, for the purpose of being 
fried. At some little distance lay the 
celebrated fish-ponds, each rising 
higher than the other, like the locks 
of a canal, and all of them abundantly 
supplied with water from a stream 
which came sparkling down from the 
mountain’s side. There was a spa- 
cious court-yard before the door of 
the hostelry, where benches and tables 
were scattered at intervals, each of 
which was agreeably situated under 
the cool shadow of a spreading linden 
tree. Such was the place wither the 
students, each Saturday evening, were 
wont to assemble to meet the village 
beauties, who liked nothing betterthan 
skipping about in the eternal deux 
temps valse, to the sound of a number 
of marvellously ill-tuned fiddles. Rap- 
pelkopf was seated with his party, at 
ene of these oval tables, covered with 
a profusion of beer-glasses and pipes, 
when his attention was attracted 
by a ..ung lady, the uncommon 
loveliness of whose face excited uni- 
versal admiration, as she swept round 
in the graceful circle of the waltz 
with a burgher of the village. It 
is the custom in Germany, and one 
which we cannot help thinking more 
honored in the breach than in the 
observance, to have, in every dance, 
what is called a “ frei tour,” which 
means, that upon a certain sig- 
nal made by the musician, every dan- 
cer may be at liberty forthwith, to 
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leave the partner with whom he is en- 
gaged, and going up to any other 
gentleman’s partner whom he chooses 
to fancy, claim her hand for the dance. 
And so it came to pass, that our 
friend Rappelkopf, observing the 
fiddles about to make the preliminary 
flourish, jumped up in a terrible hur- 
ry, and overturning in his progress a 
large flagon of beer and several glass- 
es, he drew. up to the fair fraulein 
who had captivated his fancy, and 
bore her off in triumph, to the mani- 
fest displeasure and chagrin of her 
denantinne partner. The disposition 
of our friend Rappelkopf, unfortu- 
nately for himself, bore a remarkable 
similarity to that of Lord John Rus- 
sell. He thought there were few 
actions, practicable to human nature, 
which he could not perform, and that 
his surpassing genius was of power to 
overcome every difficulty ; in this 
instance, however, he discovered that 
‘*he was not strong enough for the 
place.” It had never occurred to him 
that he had not learned to waltz, and 
as every one is aware, that, like most 
other accomplishments, this is not to be 
acquired without some trouble and 
much practice, the very natural con- 
sequence was, that Rappelkopf grew 
at first embarrassed, afterwards en- 
tangled, and his foot having caught in 
his partner’s dress, he tripped, and 
eventually fell with a great crash, 
drawing the unfortunate fraulein after 
him. This incident was sufficiently 
mortifying, but the disconcertment 
of Rappelkopf was greatly aggravat- 
ed by the observation, that the lady’s 
former partner was laughing exceed- 
ingly at his misadventure. However, 
he managed to extricate himself from 
his embarrassment, and the waltz pro- 
ceeded, until the frei tour was over, 
when the burgher very naturally 
thought that he should be able to 
regain his interesting partner, but this 
arrangement by no means suited the 
purposes of Rappelkopf. He re- 
fused to give her up—an angry dia- 
logue ensued, and at length it was re- 
ferred to the fraulein herself to decide 
as to which of the two candidates for 
her fair hand she would accord the 
preference. She, with many modest 
blushes, admitted that she would pre- 
fer dancing with the student, which 
confession raised the wrath of the 
burgher to such a degree, that he 
gave him a dummer junge on the spot. 
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“ Really,” replied Rappelkopf, ‘you 
are such an uncommonly pleasant fel- 
low when you are drunk, that I 
should have much pleasure in making 
your acquaintance when you are so- 
ber.” 

This he said with an air of such 
cool effrontery, that the burgher 
seemed for a moment speechless with 
rage; at length, however, he found 
his tongue, but it was only to add an 
epithet still more opprobrious, in the 
student’s code of honor, to the imper- 
tinent delinquent. 

** You are,” said he, boiling with 
fury, “a hundsfuss.” 

Rappelkopf cast a glance for a mo- 
ment round the apartment, to ascer- 
tain what amount of help he could 
count on, in case of a row, and then, 
without adding another word, coolly 
knocked the burgher down. 

This was the signal for a promiscu- 
ous onslaught, and a furious battle 
began. 

Had the rash Rappelkopf better 
calculated the powers of his opponent, 
this eventful blow would never have 
been given. On his side were only 
fifteen or sixteen, while those on the 
other were innumerable, and might 
well amount to ten times as much. 
Still the sons of the muses bore them- 
selves bravely, standing together a- 
gainst this formidable nny oy ree 
out with their fists, with sticks, and 
bottles, and, regardless of death or 
mischief, threw them wildly. But 
this could not last long ; their ammu- 
nition was expended, their strength 
exhausted, they were set upon singly, 
and the fight was soon over. The 
savage Knoten triumphed in a wild 
jubilee. 

Sad was the fate of the beauties of 
the vale, who-saw their adorers thrown 
down and pitifully handled ; howling 
and abusing each other, they sought to 
fire them by words—nay, to defend 
them with their fair fingers ; then, feel- 
ing their weakness, they beat a retreat, 
and left, in their flight, their shawls, 
knitting-bags, gloves, and other tro- 
phies, in the hands of the conquerors, 
not without many a push and blow, 
not intended, but which, in the tu. 
mult and crowd, were plentifully 
showered upon them. They made 
for the door, where an unexpected 
obstacle intervened— it was found 
locked ; so they sought another mode 
of exit. Clothes were torn, shawls 


lost, head-dresses destroyed. At last 
they found an exit through the refresh- 
ment room; but the stairs were 
crowded, and there raged the thickest 
of the fight. The mild light of day no 
longer illuminated the bloody field 
the moon was hid—the lights were 
thrown down. Dense darkness ensued. 
Friend pummelled friend. The ladies 
had to thank their white dresses alone 
for any respect they received ; but at 
last they found a place of refuge on the 
lower story, or in the court yard 
through the passage, which, fortunately 
for them, was at last cleared. 

It fared ill with the commencer of 
the fray, the poor Rappelkopf, against 
whom the assailants were particularly 
exasperated. The brunt of the battle 
fell upon him; he was seized by the 
thick cords of his frock—thrown upon 
the ground—trampled upon with their 
feet; he counted, afterwards, fifteen 
kicks upon his lacerated person. His 
hair was torn and dishevelled, and his 
face disfigured by the blows of fists, 
and of the legs of stools and tables. 
Mienchen was inconsolable, sobbing and 
lamenting. She wished to protect him 
with her fair hands—savage barbarians 
tore her away, and cast her into the 
crowd ; she was obliged to retreat, and 
Rappelkopf saw her no more. 

Tired of the tumult and conflict, 
the “ Knoten” thought of a truce. As 
this was arranged only on one side, and 
as the fight had resulted in the total 
rout of the enemy, so the unfortu- 
nate vanquished, shattered in spirit and 
body, could neither make nor oppose 
conditions. Several among them lay 
completely insensible, others bleeding, 
others pretending to be defunct. For 
an hour they had not fought, but had 
been kicked, trampled upon, and 
treated with every species of savage 
indignity. Some ruffians made the 
proposal of casting the lifeless bodies 
into a neighbouring ditch, and so 
to get rid of them. Who knows 
what would have happened, had not 
the scene suddenly changed ? 

It has never been clearly explained 
whether, in the beginning of the fray, 
a student did not run off to bring 
help and rescue to his companions, 
if not with his body, at least by his 
speed; or whether a friendly Philis- 
ter, attached to the studentsas aSchlepp 
Fuchs, evacuated the place. It was, 
at all events, the fact, that the sons 
of the muses who were sitting quietly 
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in the various kneipes, were speedily 
informed of the danger of their com- 
panions. All enmity disappeared— 
burschenschafts, landsmanschafts, ca- 
mels, and all that could be gathered, 
united around themselves as well as 
they could in the hurry. It was by 
this time dark. With rapiers, schlag- 
ers, daggers, and stakes torn from the 
hedges, they swept like a whirlwind to 
the field of battle. The first column 
consisted of from fifty to sixty, eagerly 
bent on revenge, among which some 
gigantic burschenschaft, unfortunately 
for themselves, were conspicuous, and 
distinguished themselves in storming 
the house ; for as soon as the conquer- 
ors had perceived from a distance, and 
the arrival of a breathless scout, that 
their companions were coming, every 
one thought of a hasty retreat from 
this menaced resentment, and on sav- 
ing themselves from vengeance. One 
party hastened off through the gar- 
dens, another hid themselves in the 
neighbouring house, the bravest deter- 
mined to fortify themselves in their 
entrenchments, and proceeded to bar- 
ricade the door of the house ; the luck- 
less victims, who were thought dead, 
took fresh heart, yet did not dare to 
raise themselves—they could more ad- 
vantageously break forth at a later 
period from their awkward position 
with the slight pulse of life which still 
remained. The first troop of assail- 
ants reached the gate and demanded 
admittance; the house and court 
seemed deserted—no one stirred. 
The besiegers, increased by other re- 
inforcements, proceeded to storm the 
door, which resisted stoutly ; so they 
went through the garden to the neigh- 
bouring building, and came before the 
barricaded house, in which a great bus- 
tle was observed. New crowds came 
flocking in around them; and above 
three hundred students arrived, eager 
to avenge the beaten and to assist the 
besiegers. Some had already suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance through 
windows which they had broken: the 
gate of the court gave way, and every 
post of exit was blocked up. The 
besieged saw their desperate condi- 
tion, and the vengeance which awaited 
them; and in their hour of need they 
turned themselves to the prisoners, 
who gradually had arisen, and be- 
sought them to intercede with their 
companions. The unhappy landlord 
and his son, who had treated the stu- 


dents in the most merciless manner, 
knelt in the court before the assailants, 
protesting their innocence, and beg- 
ging for their lives and for the safety 
of his property. The hypocrite was 
believed, and no harm was done him. 
The besieged, too, who could have 
cruelly treated the prisoners, and 
could still have long defended the 
building, especially the narrow stairs, 
were promised mercy on condition of 
an immediate surrender, and thus es- 
caped with moderate chastisement. 
They proceeded with wild joy to the 
rescued ; windows, doors, stoves, ta- 
bles, benches, and stairs, were so reck- 
lessly and speedily demolished, that 
some enraged students, who carried 
on the same work on the roof, were 
obliged to descend on ladders, and 
those who could not wait until they 
were procured, had to spring from the 
first floor. Some of the students tore 
down the roof, in the wild spirit of de- 
struction, broke the laths, and smashed 
everything about the premises, with- 
out being deterred from the attempt 
by the repeated falls. At last every- 
thing was totally destroyed. The 
wounded, who were unable to walk, 
were carried, and they moved off with 
shouts of exultation and songs of free- 
dom. ‘The policemen who were pre- 
sent did not dare to oppose them, but 
marked the ringleaders. It occurred 
to some of them to pursue some of the 
flying bravoes, who had escaped with 
impunity. This was agreed upon, and 
they turned back and visited the 
houses in parties; but few of the ag- 
gressors were found—they had made 
themselves scarce with wonderful ex- 
pedition. Those who had not been 
recognized by the policemen, boldly 
faced the ‘‘ poodles” on the second 
day, when the matter was brought 
before the authorities ; those who were 
recognised were summoned; most of 
them were found guilty. Rappelkopf, 
in bed, with cold bandages to his 
many wounds, was one of the first to 
be summoned, It was not for several 
days he was able to appear before the 
academical tribunal, which he did with 
much difficulty ; he was, however, de- 
prived immediately of the pain of re- 
turning, by an immediate consignment 
to the ** carcer.” 

Rappelkopf found, on his entrance 
into his furnished apartments, many of 
his companions who had preceded him, 
and had already comfortably estab- 
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lished themselves. There was a fear- 
ful cloud of tobacco-smoke, and an 
enormous quantity of bottles of beer. 
They joyously greeted the new-comer, 
who soon forgot, amid his jovial com- 
anions, his wounded condition and 
fis anger. New prisoners arrived 
daily, and others were let out; but 
notwithstanding, the prisons were quite 
full. Nine accused gentlemen, who of 
course considered themselves innocent, 
were at length assembled in Rappel- 
kopf’s chamber. In eight days, sentence 
was passed: several of these rioters were 
rusticated, which prevented them from 
being received into any university 
without special permission ; and about 
thirty were ‘‘consolirt,” i. e., obliged 
to remove for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod from the “ hoch schule,” but could 
be received again; many were impri- 
soned, and still more reprimanded. 
The poor belaboured Felix became, 
instead of a gallant Maerker senior, 
who was soon to be a chore bursch, a 
rusticated student ; had to leave for a 
space his friends, his pleasures, his 
love, and his debts. 

It would have been most fortunate 
for all parties concerned had the con- 
sequences of this affray terminated in 
no other manner than the sound pum- 
melling which the students received, 
but it was considered necessary to heal 
their wounded honour by sending a 
challenge to the principal aggressor 
among the party of Turners; and, 
accordingly, as soon as the various 
periods of punishment prescribed by 
the university authorities had ter- 
minated, those who were the most 
prominent in the melee were select- 
ed, and Rappelkopf volunteered to 
be the medium through which that 
vengeance which it was universally 
considered he merited, was to be 
inflicted. Our impartial readers may 
be already of opinion that he had suf- 
fered sufficiently ; but, although co- 
vered with bruises from head to foot, 
the spirit of Rappelkopf was invincible, 
and he earnestly longed and pined un- 
til the period should arrive when he 
would be in a condition to use his 
sword-arm effectively. It may be as 
well to mention here, that the body of 
young men who went by the name of 
‘Turners were selected from the ranks of 
the burghers and artisans, and formed 
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into chores like the students, for the 
purpose of practising athletic pursuits, 
as well, we must add, as with the de- 
sign of cultivating revolutionary opi- 
nions ; indeed, those revolts and dis- 
turbances which haverecently occurred 
throughout Germany, are in a great 
degree to be attributed to the prin- 
ciples of these men, as well as to the 
very formidable influence which, as a 
compact body, regularly trained and 
exercised in such athletic and mi- 
litary pursuits as were then daily prac- 
tised, must produce. Upon any move- 
ment between the students and them, 
constant misunderstandings, resulting 
in frays similar to that we have just 
mentioned, repeatedly occurred. 
Rappelkopf, as we fa already inti- 
mated, had acquired a formidable re- 
putation for making gashes in all sorts 
of flesh, whether at the duel or the 
banquet ; but his antagonist was in no 
ways his inferior, and much amuse- 
ment was expected from the passage 
of arms between two such well-matched 
antagonists. The day of meeting was 
at length appointed, but so distant as 
to give ample time for the disappear- 
ance of every trace of the conflict 
which had taken place, as well as to 
afford the two antagonists sufficient 
period for preparation; at the hour 
named, which was twelye o’clock, in 
order to secure the absence of the uni- 
versity poodles,* who usually selected 
that time for the principal repast of 
the day, and as this was supplied to 
them gratis by the heads of the college, 
they took care that no other earthly 
business should ever induce them to 
allow anything to interfere with it: so 
there was no chance of any interrup- 
tion being offered to them. The 
Turners, by special permission, were 
allowed to occupy one end of the 
apartment, upon the conditions usuall 
imposed upon strangers. The chef. 
lenge was for twenty-four gaengt with 
the naked sabre, half measure, with 
one white kid glove and no bandages. 
When all the various functionaries ne- 
cessary to the proper conduct of a duel 
were present, the door was bolted, and 
sharp-eyed foxes placed in all the pas- 
sages by way of videttes. The duel- 
lists were then dressed, or rather un- 
dressed, each of them being reduced 
to his shirt and trowsers, with a white 
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kid glove upon his right hand, around 
the wrist of which was tightly wound 
a silk handkerchief. These prelimi- 
nary arrangements having been satis- 
factorily adjusted, the measure was 
taken. . 

The duellists stood in awful prox- 
imity, so close to each other that either 
might have run his man through the 
body without stirring from the spot 
where he stood, or could reach their 
breasts within the length of half a 
reach. The weapons, which were 
rather lighter than the ordinary prac- 
tising sabres, with small hilts, and 
blades that had been ground to the 
sharpness of a razor, as each man step- 

ed into his place, were put into their 

ands, and the word of command, 
‘“‘Stoestzaus!” thundered forth by 
their respective seconds. 

The fight commenced, stray blows 
and dexterous parries were inter- 
changed with the swiftness of light- 
ning, sparks flashed from the well- 
tempered steel, and round followed 
round in quick succession, The Tur- 
ner was evidently acting on the defen- 
sive, and Rappelkopf, whose pluck was 
now thoroughly up, pressing him hot- 
ly ; when a hit, neatly planted on his 
left breast, caused him to moderate 
somewhat of his impetuosity. Blood 
was observed to stain his shirt, the 
weapons were then struck up by the 
seconds, as is usual in such cases, and 
the wound examined; it was, how- 
ever, pronounced by the surgeon to be 
a mere scratch, The weapons were 
resumed, and again the parties took 
up their respective positions. This 
time Rappelkopf was more upon his 
guard; he had found his opponent 
much more formidable than he antici- 
pated ; and the smart of his wound, as 
well as the fear of defeat, put him 
quite upon his mettle. Cool, wary, 
and collected, every movement was 
watched with the eye of a lynx, and 
every thrust parried with exceeding 
activity. The Turner observed this 
extreme caution, and seemed unneces- 
sarily anxious to put a speedy end to 
the encounter. He made several rapid 
feints at the head, and then followed 
them up with the side-stroke at the 
right arm, which has the effect of dis- 
abling the enemy; these, however, 
were promptiy parried. In one of 
these manceuvres the unfortunate Tur- 
ner left an open in his side, and down, 
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with the rapidity of light, came the 
blade of Rappelkopf with fearful pre- 
cision. A livid mark was the only 
trace of the blow at first observed, 
but the blood soon sprung forth, and a 
deadly palenessoverspread his features. 
The Turner reeled, and fell back into 
the arms of the nearest second, and 
his friends eagerly crowded round 
Rappelkopf to congratulate him on the 
result ; he was, however, observed to 
turn suddenly pale, and, before any 
one could reach him, fell heavily to 
the ground. ‘The surgeon was in dire 
distress ; he ran to and fro, not know- 
ing which first to attend to—the two 
lay pale and apparently lifeless in the 
arms of their friends. A student was 
accordingly dispatched, post haste, to 
inform theGeheimerath. The wirth was 
in great distress; he ran backwards 
and forwards, relieving his mind by 
exclaiming at intervals, ‘‘ Tausend 
noch mal !—ach Gott in Himmel!” and 
such-like ejaculations. Indeed, he 
had, from the first, been most reluc- 
tant to allow the duel to take place in 
his home ; but a few twenty-four- 
kreutzer pieces, placed in the palm of 
his hand, unfortunately quieted his 
scruples. The apprehensions of his 
modest and beautiful daughter Lisette 
had, however, been more difficult to 
overcome. She viewed the dreadful 
preparations with horror~-the naked 
sabres, the cold sternness of the duel- 
lists, the fierce words of the Schlep 

Fuchs, had filled the poor child with 
a terror she could in no wise control. 
The very thought of seeing blood flow, 
was dreadful to her; and now, when 
the catastrophe she apprehended did 
really take place, words would fail to 
convey her distress and sorrow. The 
wounded Turner was speedily removed 
by his friends to the neighbouring vil- 
lage ; and having been examined by 
the surgeon, it was pronounced that 
his life was in considerable danger. 
ee was placed in bed, and left 
to the tender care and solicitude of 
Lisette, which was extremely neces- 
sary, for his friends, although they 
formed themselves into watches for the 
purpose of taking care of him, soon 
betook themselves to an active discus- 
sion of the merits of the duel which 
had just been fought. This could not 
be done without the assistance of cer- 
tain flasks of strong wine; then came 
supper, and there was soon such a 
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noise and riot in the house, that if 
their wounded comrade had not been 
left under the care of more tender 


CHAPTER IIl.——THE BAILIFF 


FRANCONIAN STUDENT—THE BARON WHO 


TO FIGHTING. 


Oor hero had already. passed through 
all the different conditions of a fox, 
and he considered every circumstance 
which could happen, on account of 
the critical position in which he was 
placed. Several Jews appeared in his 
chamber, and threatened him more 
than he had any fancy for. The gen- 
tleman in difficulties confronted them, 
and assured them that he would be 
able to make all things right when he 
received the cheque which he expect- 
ed from his mother at Michaelmas. 

In the meantime he wrote to this wor- 
thy parent, begging her to have the good- 
ness to forward her next remittance 
to a friend, as he had made a tempora- 
ry change in his lodgings, and would, 
during the approaching fair, not have 
any particular address, and it was also 
possible he might pay a visit to some 
country cousins—a common phrase in 
the fatherland, and one which might 
be understood in this country; but 
it was just as possible that he would 
leave Jena altogether, as he did 
not feel very comfortable. He had 
made a mistake in leaving this uni- 
versity, and had found that it was 
not possible to live so cheaply in 
it as he had supposed. It was true he 
contracted his expenditure, but found 
all would not do. He begged she 
would advise him which universit 
he ought to select, and now this 
—— philosopher repaired to the 

niversity Amtmann, and begged the 
favour of a testimonium missum (‘* Sit- 
ten-Zeugniss”), for he did not dare to 
ask for one, if he had even thought 
of it, he would have been stoned to 
death by the Philisters* and Jews. 
He received this certificate through 
the means of a statement, that he 
would become possessor of a salary if 
he would obtain it, and was speillly 
out of pain on this point at least. 
Felix now began to live in his former 
fashion—all cares were sent to the river 
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hands, his condition would have been 
most deplorable. 


WITH THE 
DINNER 


DUEL, 
PREFERRED EATING HIS 


Styx, particularly while the fair last- 
ed, which presented to him so many 
and cheap pleasures. But all of a 
sudden, he was overcome, like: the 
Jewish people in the wilderness, by 
the intimation that a writ of “ver- 
hafts Befehl,” had been taken out 
against him, and that in a few days, he 
should be accommodated with lodg- 
ings in a spunging house —artful 
dodgers of tailors, unhappy gentle- 
men who had the care of soles, 
cheating tavern-keepers, washerwo- 
men, stupid fuchses, with black hearts, 
good-for-nothing Philistresses, and 
cringing Jews, were all down upon 
him. Rappelkopf now found out 
to his cost, that, alas! this intelligence 
was too true. “It is really so—I 
saw it with my own eyes,” said the 
friend whom he had dispatched on a 
voyage of discovery. Rappelkopf in- 
stantly hurried to a respectable “ ca- 
meel” (a very foolish Philister), 
who considered it an honor to himself 
and family to conceal a fighting-cock 
like Rappelkopf, was in difficulties, 
and to feed him well, assisted by 
some of his trusty companions, he 
got what few things he had left 
brought in the darkness of the night 
into his hiding-place, and waited 
patiently for his expected fifty thalers; 
these soon arrived, and the receiver 
was much affected by a severe letter 
from his mother. He applied a por- 
tion towards liquidating certain of 
his debts of honor, and resolved not to 
contract any more. In the silent 
darkness of the scanty light of the 
moon, accompanied by some compa- 
nions, he took his departure, and left 
that little stage upon which he had 
played so conspicuous a part. Pre- 
vious to his departure, he wrote home, 
and acknowledged thankfully, the 
money he had received, and at the 
same time expressed his determina- 
tion of continuing his studies at some 


* This term has two meanings in the Burschen language—it signifies either 
every one who is not a student, or a student who, having graduated, is entitled 


to his doctor’s degree. 
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other university, as he intended, at 
the end of the next semester, most po- 
sitively to take out the degree of doctor 
of silenaiey, for which, our readers 
must be by this time aware, he was 
thoroughly qualified. He was only 
occupying himself by the reflection of 
which university should have the hon- 
our of receiving him, as he wished to 
go toa cheaper, where the price of 
taking out his degree would be less 
than it was at Jena. With thirty 
thalers in his pocket, and leaving 
his debts to the Jews, as a glorious 
remembrance of a fighting. cock so 
celebrated, Felix went on his pilgrim- 
age, but not without some fear of 
being pursued, and did not feel per- 
fectly easy until he had gained the 
Prussian frontier. Midnight was near 
—our traveller very tired, and as yet, 
no half-way-house had presented it- 
self, so he was forced, much against 
his will, to take up his lodgings under 
the canopy of heaven. He wandered 
into some brushwood on the wayside, 
took a few pulls at his brandy flask, 
threw off his little knapsack, and put 
his head on it, and his shivering limbs 
were soon composed to sleep. Long 
before break of day he awoke, contra- 
ry to his general custom, but the sharp 
winds of autumn are cold and shiver- 
ing. With chattering teeth he arose 
from his grassy couch, but little re- 
lieved from his fatigue of yesterday, 
and went wearily on his way. n 
Liitzen he gained a temporary refresh- 
ment of his exhausted powers by some 
bad beer. He had not sat long, be- 
fore a carriage stopped at the door 
of the little inn where he was resting 
himself; two ladies got out of it. 
**Qh, oh,” thought the weary travel- 
ler, “they are certainly going to 
Nuremberg, and now let us see if we 
cannot find a more convenient mode 
of travelling than on foot.” He was 
scarcely arrived at this determination, 
and two ladies closely veiled, entered 
the room. Rappelkopf stared at the 
new arrivals, who turned away from his 
ardent glances, and laughed. ‘ Most 
probably, old acquaintance,” thought 
master Rappelkopf. Their veils 
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being soon removed, he speedily re. 
cognized them to be the hostess of-——, 
with one of her companions, and they 
greeted, in a most friendly manner, 
one who was formerly a frequent guest. 
They offered the wanderer a seat in 
their carriage, which, with a feint show 
of reluctance, he was prevailed upon 
to accept. Comfortably extended on 
the back seat of the carriage, Rap- 
pelkopf went on, passing off among 
the villagers, as they proceeded, for 
the spouse of the younger lady. The 
following morning Rappelkopf took 
a solemn leave of his friendly com- 
panions, and proceeded alone to Hei- 
delberg. 

It was just holiday time there, 
and all the beautiful and pleasant re- 
collections of former and happier days 
came smiling back upon him, as he 
beheld the well-remembered faces. 
For the first few days he spent his 
time pleasantly enough, in wander- 
ing about the numerous kneipes. Al- 
though the tone of the student was 
not very civilized toa student of Rap- 
pelkopf’s refined taste, nor their recep- 
tion of the stranger very friendly, he 
laced great confidence in the fame of 
his fighting qualities, which he hoped 
had Crecsded him, and expecting to 
meet some of his university friends, 
he remained a few days. 

The landlord of the inn at Weimar, 
where the Beérhahan had been accom- 
ren by so many of his friends, knew 
1im immediately, as, indeed, were all 
these, Jews alone excepted, who ever 
had any dealings with this jovial and 
pleasant student. 

A collision, the cause of which it is 
not necessary for us to relate, nor 
would it be interesting to our readers 
to know, chanced to happen between 
the Westphalians and the Franconians, 
who were a Burschenschaft,* and not a 
chore ; but as it was found difficult to 
decide upon what description of wea- 
pons should be used, it was, after 
much discussion, determined that 
this ‘* propatria skandal”t should be 
fought out with pistols, and the bath- 
ing-place, upon the Neckar, was named 
as the place of rendezvous. Before 





* The distinction between the Burschenschaft and the Landsmanschaft is, that the 
former do not fight, except with pistols, while the latter profess, and occasionally 


do fight, with every species of weapon. 


t+ The meaning of this student-phrase is, that in case of a national affront being 


offered by one ¢ 


ore to another, in order to shorten the proceedings one pistol- 


duel is substituted for several with the small-sword. 
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the arrangements for this eombat, 
which was considered to be for honour, 
freedom, and fatherland, could be ef- 
fected, many private duels had taken 
place, which, according to the Bursch- 
en-laws are prohibited, until the 
principal duel has taken place. 
Rucci had been appointed se- 
cond, The ancient bemossed senior 
of the Franconians had reserved the 
place of honour for himself. The 
place of meeting was a quiet green 
meadow, near Ziegelhausen ; but the 
affair had grown so public, that when 
the belligerents appeared upon the 
ground, they discovered that the uni- 
versity “poodles” had anticipated 
them, and so they were obliged to 
postpone it, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the senior of the Franconians, 
who said, with a polite bow, to his 
opponent, that he hoped, at some fu- 
ture period, arrangements might be 
made, satisfactory to both parties, and 
amore solitary and convenient place 
was looked out for with all dispatch, 
and the Kohlhoff was accordingly ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; where, at 
the expiration of two days, both par- 
ties met, one beautiful morning in 
July, at the hour of six o’clock. It 
was attempted on the ground to ar- 
range matters, through the medium of 
an apology; but this was soon found im- 
practicable : the national enmity of the 
respective chores was so fully aroused. 
There are very few German universi- 
ties at which the “ pistol comment” is 
fully understood, and it was according- 
ly agreed upon, that the parties 
should be placed, ‘‘a la barriere,’ at 
the frightfnl proximity of three paces ; 
thespace being marked by a stick, with 
a white handkerchief tied to it, stuck 
into the ground, then the seconds mea- 
sured off the same number of paces, 
from the barriers to where their prin- 
cipals were placed, as there was be- 
tween the two barriers: so that the 
two duellists were separated by nine 
paces, After the word of command 
«‘ one—two—three” had been uttered, 
each party was allowed to fire, but, 
upon pain of being shot down by the 
second, was obliged to remain standing 
in the exact spot from whence he had 
fired; each party ere allowed to fire 
after the word three had been uttered 
—such were the arrangements made 
for fighting the duel which was to 
take place. 

There is another species of barrier. 
duel, in which, after the men are 
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placed, the distance is to be measured 
by the umpires, which is generally 
ten or fifteen paces, and, after the 
word three is given, the challenger 
has the first shot. In other chal- 
lenges, the choice is made between 
two pistols, one loaded, the other 
unloaded, at a distance of five paces. 
The duellists are now on the ‘“ men- 
sur,” the pistols being loaded un- 
der the eye of the umpire, who 
still makes unsuccessful attempts to 
arrange matters pacifically, a pistol, 
cocked and loaded, is placed in the 
hands of cach— the seconds step 
back—the umpire follows their ex- 
aimple—a last attempt is made to re- 
concile them; with slow and solemn 
voice the umpire pronounces the omi- 
nous words ‘‘ onE !—rTWo !—THREE !”" 
the last of which had hardly escaped 
from his lips, when a sharp crash rang 
from the Franconian’s pistol, and down 
went the senior of the Westphalians— 
an incident which considerably re- 
lieved the mind of master Rappelkopf, 
who, seated behind some neighbouring 
bushes, was contemplating the pro- 
ceedings, and who, it had been arranged 
in case of any accident happening to 
the senior of the Franconians, was to 
a y his place—a load, amounting to 
at least a ton weight, was removed 
from the breast of the Beerhahan, as 
he received back from his companion, 
two letters he had given him to forward 
to his parents, in case of any accident 
happening to him. Every one rushed 
up to the wounded man, whose condi- 
tion was soon ascertained: the ball 
had passed clean through his hip, and 
had gone out on the other side ; he had 
fainted from loss of blood, and it re- 
quired the united strength of the 
whole party to remove him from the 
lace of combat; he was carried be- 
hind the neighbouring thicket, a ban- 
dage applied to his wound and ever 
one whose assistance was not required, 
turned, by different paths, from the 
field, some toward carriages, and 
others to secure the professional ser- 
vices of the most eminent surgeon in 
Heidelberg. The wounded man was 
removed to a neighbouring village, 
whence it was pronounced dangerous 
to remove him, for at least six weeks, 
Strange to say, this affair, although 
quite notorious, was taken no notice 
of by the University authorities. The 
poodles having received no prior in- 
formation of it, and wisely considering 
that what was done, could not be 
T 
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helped, wisely thought it the best plan, 
as no life had been lost, not to insti- 
tute any further proceedings. 

There is a certain dingy old kneipe 
near the Manheim Thor, in Heidelberg, 
in one of the back streets which lez ads 
downto the Neckar, called the Viehof, 
the host of which boasts of no less than 
seven very handsome daughters, with 
black hair and blue eyes ; this kneipe be- 
ing well known to all the students for 
the excellence and stre ngth of the beer 
brewed therein, is much resorted to by 
students who have a partiality for good 
liquor. It so he appened that a certain 
studentfrom Munich, of avery amorous 
nature, tempted by the be: auty of the 
wirth’s blue-eyed ‘daughters, as well 
as by the re putation of his bee T, quit- 
ted his lodgings, one dark evening in 
November, accompanied by his poodle, 
who, for the redness of his eyes, and 
the shortness of his tail, was the ad- 
miration of all Heidelberg, bearing 
his master’s pipe, ornamented with the 
blue and red tassels of the Munenerch 
** Rhenanen,’”* and stalked in the direc- 
tion of the Manheimer Thor. He found 
the attractions of the wirth’s haus 
fully to equal, if not exceed, his ex- 
pectations. The combined infins nces 
of the bright blue eyes and the clear 
amber liquid called « cerevis,” pro- 
duced such an effect upon his brains, 
that in a moment of temporary irrela- 
tion, he was tempted to hurl a heavy 
brass candlestick, which stood on 
the table before him, at the head of 
the warlike Frei-herr von Langer- 
man, who sate twirling his mous- 
taches and smoking, in solemn si- 
lence opposite to him. ‘ Dummer 
junge,” was the baron’s immediate 
reply, as by a lucky motion of his head 
he escaped the effect of the unpleasant 
missile ; and immediately an awful din, 
caused by the hurling of all kinds of 
aggressive weapons, “with numberless 
challenges ieaned 

** Donner wetter,” shouted the baron, 
*¢ pistols of course.” 

**Tausend! sacrament!” screamed 
the Munich student, “‘ Sabres. Ohne 
binden und bandagen.” 

The latter pleasant alternative was 
ultimately agreed upon. Eight o’clock 
the next morning was the hour appoint- 
ed, and the ancient and respectable 


Hirsch-gasse named as the place of con- 


* The name of a chore in Munich. 


flict. Both parties were on the ground 
at the appointed time ; the one with his 
seconds and implements, all ready, ac- 
companied by the fiery- -eyed poodle 
before mentioned, who evinced, by a 
sort of spasmodic movement of his 
caudal extremity, a knowledge of what 
was about to happen. The Frei-Herr, 
on the contrary, appeared without a se- 
cond, totally unarmed, and smoking his 
meerschaum with an air of calm satisfac. 
tion and easy nonchalance, whistling, 
as he ascended the stairs, the well- 
known air of 

** Morgen Roth! Morgen Roth! 

Du leuchtest mich zum fruhen tod.” 

And at the sametimeexclaimed against 
the tardiness of the Prussians, who, 
although they had promised to act as 
his friends upon the occasion, had not 
yet appeared upon the ground. But 
the red fisherman hz wving been exam- 
ined upon this point, declar ed that he 
had left the whole of the Prussian 
chore in a state of hopeless imbecility 
in their kneipe on the Riesen Sein,* in 
consequence of the quantity of beer 
and champagne they had imbibed at a 
commers on the previous evening, 

‘‘There will not,” said the Herr 
Acherman, with a grim smile, ‘be 
one of them sober these four hours to 
come—unless, indeed, they are pumped 
upon.” 

The baron looked a little dismayed ; 
but, with an internal chuckle, as he 
descended the stairs, toseek some other 
chore, began to hum the words of 


* Wir sind soldaten, 
Und zeihen zum Feld.” 


But as it was now drawing néar to 
nine o'clock, and time was pressing, 
the other ‘*chore Paukereien,t be- 
tween the Vandals and Suabians, 
who at that time were hostile, had to 
be fought, so that there was ample 
occupation to fill up the leisure hours. 
At eleven o’clock the baron was ob- 
served quietly to return, bringing 
with him a tall youth, sparingly attired 
in black, with’ dragoon spurs, which 
gave him a militar y air. It was, 
however, whisper red. by some of the 
Westphalians who had been in the 
habit of frequenting the spiel houses 
at the city of the, fountains, that he 
was croupier to $ne of the gaming 
tables in that fashionable resort. 


+ The name of a beer-house near the Kainer-street in Heidelberg. 
t These are the common chore duels when the bursch and foxes fight. 
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However this may be, it was soon 
avowed by the baron, that the Nassau 
chore were ready to assist him, and 
that at twelve o'clock they would be 
on the ground. The hour of noon 
soon arrived, and with it a carriage, 
containing the senior of the Nassau, 
with two of the crack men of the 
chore, having in their custody a black 
leather case of portentous appearance, 
whispered to contain “ Solinger* sabel 
Klinge.” 

It was soon announced that every- 
thing was in readiness. The Munich 
student was standing in the middle 
of the floor, in full fighting costume, 
with his shirt sleeves rolled up, a black 
bandage bound around his wrist, and 
his sabre firmly grasped in his hand, 
looking as fierce as he possibly could. 
The poodle, who appeared to enter 

uite into the spirit of the thing (pos- 
sibly because he thought he might soon 
have the pleasure of eating somebody’ 8 
nose—his master’s, or any one else’ 8), 
eyeing the proceeding w ith great satis- 
faction. But here a difficulty of a 
very unexpected nature arose; the 
baron was nowhere to be found. 

‘Wo ist er? Der himmel sacra- 
ment!” shouted Hammersdorf, greatly 
excited. 

‘* Ich weiss nicht,” replied the se- 
cond, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ pos- 
sibly he is gone to bed—early rising 
does not agree with him.” 

** Tausend,” said a Nassau man, ‘I 
fear he is a ‘ hasenfuss.’ ”’t 

At this critical juncture a “ brand 
fox” came tez Aring into the apartment, 
and said he had seen the baron rapidly 
descending the garden steps a few mi- 
nute previously. 

All the formidable preparations for 
fighting were accordingly abandoned, 
and the respective parties went to din- 
ner, relieving their minds by various 
anathemas, levelled against the recreant 
baron. 

The Munich student and his friend 
went across the river to the Freund- 





* Arare and beautiful species of sword-blade, quite as finely tempered as Da- 


mascus steel, 


t Literally ‘ harefooted”—the student term for a coward. 
t Given a blow so severe as to disable the combatant. § A miserable coward. 
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licher Mann, where they spent the 
rest of the evening in drinking glee- 
wine ; and towards midnight repaired 
to the dusky kneipe where : the ‘‘ skan- 
dal” of the previous evening had taken 
place, armed with various horsewhips. 
They had hardly taken their seats ina 
quiet corner, when in came the baron, 
roaring drunk, and loudly exclaiming 
that he had that morning “‘abgefiirht”t 
a man at the Hirsch-gasse. 

** Who was it?” thundered the Mu- 
nich student, rising from his seat. 

**It ought to have been you,” ex- 
claimed the baron with quiet effrontery, 
and a power of face that did him much 
credit. 

** You are,” exclaimed the man from 
Munich, in a towering passion; ‘‘Elen- 
der wicht.”’§ 

‘‘Tausend!” said the baron, ** would 
you have me lose my dinner which [had 
paid for in the ‘ Wein-berg ?’ besides I 
was hungry.” 

“You were right,” said the Munche- 
ner; ‘‘had you remained you would 
never have eaten another.” 

*¢ Oh, as for that,” said the baron, 
‘‘come out into the garden and I'll 
box you for a gulden.” 

«<We don’t fight like knoten in the 
place I come from,” replied the stu- 
dent from Munich. 

Just at this moment the black- 
whiskered friend of the baron entered 
the apartment, and in his eagerness to 
explain to him the cause of his disap- 
pearance, he contrived, in the midst 
of his awkward gesticulations, to give 
the ‘“‘ Miinchener” a dig with his 
elbow. 

“Du Unverschimter,” shouted his 
antagonist, catching the baron by the 
collar with one hand, while in the 
other he grasped a horsewhip, with 
which formidable weapon he imme- 
diately proceeded to administer a se- 
vere castigation ; and so ended one of 
the most ridiculously dramatic scenes 
we ever recollect to have witnessed. 


























































































































































































































































































In a former number* we laid before 
our readers, the theory of demoniac 
possession prevalent among the Hin- 
doos, and pointed out the resemblance 
which its actual phenomena present to 
a class of symptoms, that, throughout 
Europe, in the present age, are re- 
— as manifestations of physical 

isease ; as varieties of lunacy or ma- 
nia; forms ofepilepsy, hysteria, chorea ; 
or anomalous consequences of nervous 
derangement, or functional irregula- 
rity. We next noticed the kindred, 
though in theory the antagonist, state 
of divine possession, known by the 
name of uvusuru, the season of divine 
visitation; or, still more popularly, 
by that of Waren, the living, moving, 
wind, pneuma, or affiatus of deity ; and, 
finding in the practical exemplifica- 
tions of the latter, that, though there 
exists some difference in the accompa- 
nying circumstances, and in the sup- 
posed causes, immediate or remote, 
and a very great difference in the 
moral medium through which the 
possessed and the spectators behold 
the occurrence, and the consequent 
language which they hold regarding it, 
the radical phenomena in the person, 
and the consciousness of the individual 
supposed to be divinely possessed— 
cases of clear imposture, or mere 
self-excitement, and self-delusion, ex- 
cepted—present no essential difference, 
though often less intense in degree, 
and less painful in character, from 
those exhibited in demoniac possession ; 
being still, apparently, identical or 
analogous with what we encounter in 
some of the varieties of phrenetic, con- 
vulsive, or nervous disease; a few of 
the higher and more rare examples, af- 
fording a parallel to what has been 
observed in cases of theomania and mes- 
meric exaltation, whatever the real 
nature of these conditions be ; finding, 
moreover, that the same possessions 
are viewed by different classes, and by 
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the same classes, at different stages, 
in opposite lights: the demoniac, fre- 
quently brightening into the divine— 
and the divine, detected by some Ithuriel 
touch, or, by the test of time alone, 
casting off the counterfeit garment of 
light, in which they had exacted hom- 
age, and standing forth confessed, 
angels of darkness—demoniac taber- 
nacles ; finding this essential identity 
of phenomena amidst two opposite 
modes of moral judgment, and these two 
moral judgments themselves often melt- 
ing into each other, we ventured to 
propose atheory, which would explain 
the difficulty, and account for the con- 
fusion; and, ascending beyond the 
present dual form of possession to the 
unity of the original idea, suggest- 
ed the mode in, and the causes from 
which, the first notion of possession by 
deity, at a time when all deity was 
synonymous with malignant, superna- 
tural power, became, in man’s onward 
progress, modified, and divided into 
the two opposing notions, of a posses- 
sion, evil and demoniac, and a possession, 
benignant and divine. 

That theory, it must be remember- 
ed, is intended to account philosophi- 
cally for the existence, among pagan 
nations, of the notion of a dual pos- 
session, in connexion with certain 
physical and psychological phenomena ; 
which duality in the notion, is obvious- 
ly false: for all Christians, at least, 
will deny the possibility of the alleged 
possession of the Hindoos by Devee or 
Shivu being, in truth, a genuine di- 
vine possession; and will, therefore, 
agree with us, that both possessions 
are intrinsically of the same radical 
character, whatever that character 
may be: which duality, therefore, 
being false, not being dependent on, 
or proceeding from two really antago- 
nist powers, and not being, on the 
other hand, attrfbutable, at least in 
the antagonism of its character and 








* Vide Dusiin University MaGazine for March—“ Theory and Phenomena of 


Possession among the Hindoos.” 
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operations, to a single demoniac in- 
fluence, for this were to array Satan 
against Satan—must be sought for in 
purely natural and_ philosophical 
causes—in the history of the human 
mind—in the appearance of certain 
natural phenomena—and in the im- 
pression which, at certain periods of 
man’s advancement, these latter pre- 
sent to the former, as evidence or in- 
dicia of the spiritual world. So far 
only, to afford some solution for this 
mysterious duality of possession among 
pagan nations, this curious distinction 
between the demoniac and the divine, 
among those to whom the true divine 
was unknown, and all whose worshipped 
Numina, if they had any spiritual ex- 
istence at all, we must regard as alike 
demoniac ; philosophical .reasoning is 
admissible, nay, is absolutely neces- 
sary: and so far it does not in any way 
trench on the religious question, 7. e., 
on the real nature of these possessions, 
now stripped of their false duality, and 
reduced to one category. But the re- 
ligious question is not far off; nay, it 
was this which originated, and lent its 
main interest to the whole inquiry, 
and it must, eventually, be encountered. 
For in truth, it is, in the first place, dif- 
ficult to witness, or be cognisant of the 
facts which occur in the possessions of 
the Hindoos, without being convinced, 
that the cases belong precisely to the 
same class as those of the demoniacs of 
the Gospel— Hindoo associations 
merely superseding Jewish or Chaldean. 
Who, for example, hearing a man, sub- 
ject to epileptic fits, declare that, as he 
was passing along an estuary, a jhupaté 
or devil-blast, entered him, and that 
this devil (who by the way, conformably 
to the theory of demons laid down in 
our former paper, was described as the 
spirit of a wicked Mussulman deceased) 
would often throw him into the fire, 
or drive him into the sea, to which 
‘‘ipsissima verba” we can attest from 
our own knowledge— could fail to 
recall the demoniac mentioned in Matt. 
xvii. and Mark ix.: or, who could 
listen to one, subject to the supposed 
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divine possession—also, an epileptic— 
asserting, that he was possessed by 
seven divine powers at once, and pro- 
ceeding to enumerate them, as Girja 
Baee, &c., ; all varieties, be it observ- 
ed, of the ever-recurring Hecate De- 
vee—who could hear this, as we with 
our own ears have heard it, and not 
recall the demon whose name was 
‘* Legion,” or fail to remember that 
passage in Mark xvi. 9—* Mary Mag- 
dalene, out of whom he had cast seven 
devils.” 

On the other hand, no person hav- 
ing any extended medical experience, 
or even a moderate acquaintance with 
medieal works, can fail to recognise in 
the main features of these Hindoo 
possessions, as well as in those of the 
Gospels, the common symptoms of lu- 
nacy, epilepsy, and other forms of 
disease, above mentioned. 

This resemblance, indeed, which is so 
strong as to have been recognised 
where the disease is witnessed, as in 
Europe, simply as disease, and without 
supernatural associations, or clothing 
of any sort, is doubly striking when 
beheld, asamong the Hindoos, arrayed 
in a spiritual drapery, and language in 
many points so analogous to that which 
the Gospels shew us was prevalent 
among the Jews.* 

The question will then arise, were 
the cases of demoniac possession re- 
corded in the Gospel, simply cases of 
physical disease, such as now met with 
commonly among Christians—rightly, 
indeed, viewed as evidence of the 
power of Satan, not according to the 
Jewish popular notion; but in that 
profounder sense, in which he is pro- 
nounced a murderer from the be- 
ginning: the author of death, who 
hath the power of death—rightly, 
therefore, selected to afford by their 
cure, triumphant evidence of the 
power and mission of Him, who came 
to destroy the works of the devil; 
and who, in every exertion of His di- 
vine and beneficent power, whether it 
were the cure of the paralytic, or the 
cleansing of the lepers, or the raising 


* An American missionary, who has laboured for many years in Western India, 
and enjoyed peculiar opportunities of seeing what passes among the common peo- 
ple, once remarked to us, speaking upon the scenes which take place at the exorcist 
shrine of Kanoba, ‘Since I have lived and seen what passes daily among the 
Hindoos, I have begun to take quite a new view of the demoniacs mentioned in the 
Gospel.” 
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of the dead, or the restoring of God's 
defaced image on the heart of the re- 
pentant sinner, who bathed His feet 
with her tears, “rebuked the devil,” 
and drave him out of his usurped pos- 
session, no less than in the restoration 
of the demoniacs ? 

Such is, indeed, the view which 
several commentators have taken; 
Dr. Clarke, Newcome, and Hammond, 
among the rest. Dr. Clarke, for ex- 
ample, noticing the man with the un- 
elean spirit, whose name was Legion, 
thus speaks :— 

‘In the account of the cure per- 
formed by our Saviour on @ maniac, 
in the country of the Gadarenes, 
these tombs are particularly alluded 
-." 

Newcome, in allusion to the deaf 
and dumb spirit mentioned in Mark 
ix. says, He was an epileptic at the 
lunar period ;” and Hammond observes, 
“ The young man’s disease was the 
falling sickness ;” and that “ we have 
here a clear description of epilepsy.” 

But further, if this be so, was the 
language which our Lord made use of 
on some of these occasions, merely a 
merciful condescension to the weak- 
ness of His hearers, both patients and 
spectators ?—were such phrases as— 
‘Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge 
thee, come out of him, and enter no 
more into him” (Mark ix. 25); or, 
again, the query to the demoniac, in 
the county of the Gadarenes, “ What 
is thy name?” (Mark v. 9); and our 
Lord’s granting of the request to en- 
ter into the swine, in the word “Go” 
(Matt. viii. 32)—was this language, 
this apparent sanctioning of the ideas 
of possession, entertained by the de- 
moniacs themselves, and by their 
friends, only such a wise and merciful 
indulgence towards, and falling in with 
the predominant ideas of the maniac, 
as was, if not from the very nature of 
the disease, necessary, at least the 
most direct and efficacious method, to 
obtain, without violence or pain to the 
sufferer, the command over his spirit, 
and to effect his cure; analogous to 
that humouring of the prevalent illu- 
sion, which the ablest and most hu- 
mane managers of lunatics invariably 
employ at the present day ? 

And again, was that remarkable 
passage of our Lord's, which occurs in 
Matt. xii. 43:—‘ When the unclean 
spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh 











through dry places, seeking rest, and 
findeth none. Then he saith, I will 
return unto my house from whence I 
came out; and when he is come, he 
findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
Then goeth he, and taketh with him- 
self seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first. Even so 
shall it be also unto this wicked gene- 
ration,” —was this passage, which can- 
not be accounted for on the foregoing 
principle, as it was addressed, not to 
a demoniac, but to our Lord’s auditors, 
and which, at the first reading at least, 
seems so difficult to understand on any 
other hypothesis than that ofthe reality 
of demoniac possession in the popular 
sense, was this only an inculcation of a 

rofound and universal moral truth 
in the manner most ready of appre- 
hension to his hearers—through the 
medium of ideas which were current 
among them, and which he made sub- 
servient to this purpose: these ideas 
themselves being, perhaps, the mythic 
or personalized form of a deep and 
mournful verity—the causality and in- 
fluence of the fallen angel in all the 
sufferings of man? We find, indeed, 
that this passage has been viewed by 
Gilpin and Newcome, as referring, in 
the language current among the Jews, 
to the observations made upon relapsed 
maniacs, and drawing a parallel be- 
tween their case and the condition of 
those who, morally healed and en- 
lightened for a time, relapsed again 
into guilt and unbelief. Gilpin writes 
thus upon it:—‘* The Jews, too, as 
Grotius says, were of opinion, that 
demons delighted in desert and solitary 
places. This might be grounded on 
observation. Madmen were driven from 
society, and are spoken of in the New 
Testament as ‘living among thetombs’ 
—and they who laboured under the 
power of melancholy would naturally 
resort to unfrequented parts of the 
country. The best interpretation, I 
think, of this passage is, that the Jews, 
who were once the people of God, and 
had had the evil spirits, as it were, 
driven out of them by the law of Mo- 
ses, had now become more impenitent 
and more hardened than the Gentiles 
themselves.” Newcome, on the same 
passage, says :—** Our Lord may be 
supposed to say, in verses 43, 44, 45, 
in terms adapted to the popular super- 
stitions, that, as the disease of maniacs 
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often increased in violence after a tem- 
porary recovery, so the Jews would go 
on to higher degress of wickedness.’ 
With regard “to the difficulty in the 
language used by the possessed them- 
selves, “such as the giving to themselves 
of ‘specific names—the prayer for per- 
mission, if cast out, to go into the 
swine—the prayer not to be torment- 
ed—our readers will be surprised to 
learn that every one of these peculiari- 
ties is to be found in the Hindoo de- 
moniac possessions, excepting, it must 
be admitted, the phrase ‘before the 
time,” which has no parallel in Hindoo 
traditions or belief. The petitions not 
to be tormented, and to be allowed to 
go elsewhere if cast out, are commonly 
addressed by the possessed io the 
Bhuktus, or Hindoo exorcists, who, 
by virtue of a divine possession in 
themselves, expel the devils from others. 
The petition not to torment them, re- 
fers, in their case, to the threats made 
by the exorcist, who, in commanding 
the devil to go out, threatens, if he re- 
fuse, to torment him, to twist him, to 
burn him, &c., by his thaumatur- 
gic power; and sometimes, in fulfil- 
ment of this threat, he throws a little 
powder or ashes upon him, with a stern 
and commanding air, and the possessed 
shrieks out, as “if actually burnt and 
tortured. Now this forcible expulsion 
from the body of the possessed—this 
command exercised over the system 
against the w ill—this, pe srhaps for the 
moment agonizing crisis, which may 
be necessary to restore him to his sane 
and healthy state—is what the Hindoo 
demoniac dreads. Is there not some- 
thing of the same seen in the Gada- 
rene » demoniac, who, as described in 
Mark, v. 7, 8, cried with a loud voice, 
and said to our Lord—* I adjure thee, 
by God, that thou torment me not. 
For, he said unto him, Come out of 
the man, thou unclean spirit.” This, 
then, this forcible, and perhaps pain- 
ful, expulsion, was apparently the tor- 
ment which he deprecated. Indeed, 
we are thoroughly convinced that there 
existed among the Jews, schools of ex- 
orcism, exactly corresponding with 
some of those now in India, exactly cor- 
responding with those once existing in 
Egy pt as temples of Kanobos, accord- 
ing to the hints which we find in Van 
Dale and Jablonski; the close resem- 
blance of which temples of the Egyp- 
tian Kanobos to the Mhuts or shrines 
of the Hindoo exorcist-power Kanoba, 
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and of both to the mesmeric seances of 
modern Europe, we shall hereafter 
have occasion to point out. The ex- 
istence of such exorcisers in Judea, 
under the name of Perierchomenoi, or 
circumambulators, including in their 
number sons of the chief. priest Sceva, 
is proved from the passage in the Acts, 
xix. 13, 14, to which we referred in 
our former paper: and it is probable 
that the exorcists mentioned in Mark, 
ix. 38, and Luke, ix. 49, were of the 
same class, though they now began to 
make use of the name of Jesus, deem- 
ing it more efficacious than those of 
Abraham, Isaac, Solomon, &e., which 
they had before employed. It is clear, 
too, from the question put by our 
Lord, ‘* By whom do your children 
cast them out ?” that these Jewish ex- 
oreists, who had no connexion with 
him, were. at least sometimes, success- 
ful in their attempts; and we know 
from Josephus (vide Antiqu. vill. 2, 5). 
that such a system of exorcism pra 
vailed among the Jews, even from the 
time of Solomon, to whom it is said 
to have been communicated by God 
for the general benefit of an 
They employ ed, we are told, for this 
purpose, certain forms of incantation 
and exorcism, assisted and recom- 
mended by previous ceremonies. Jo- 
sephus adds, that this method of ex- 
pulsion, handed down from Solomon, 
was frequently practised with success 
in his own time, and relates a particu- 
lar instance of such expulsion, exhibit- 
ed in the presence of the Emperor 
Vespasian. Now, from the prelimi- 
nary questions and forms which our 
Lord employed, in his healing of the 
demoniacs, it seems very probable that 
in this, as in the case of using clay and 
spittle to the blind and the deaf, he 
was pleased to employ some of the 
formula of these very schools—not in- 
deed as efficient means of operation— 
except in so far as these might happen 
to be really efficacious (however my- 
thically disguised) for the manage- 
ment or cure of madness or disease— 
but from that benevolent condescen- 
sion to the weakness of his brethren, 
which characterized the whole of his 
divine mission. 

With regard, in particular, to our 
Lord's asking the possessed his name, 
and receiving for answer ‘‘ My name is 
legion,” we must observe, that such 
question and reply form a part, and 
generally the commencement of the 
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process of exorcism, at almost every 
exorcist shrine in India. And it is a 
curious fact, that, if the possessed be a 
Mahomedan, he generally gives a Ma- 
homedan demoniac name in reply ; if 
a Hindoo, a Hindoo mythologica name; ; 
and, as with us, black is the diabolical 
colour, and Moors and negroes are as- 
sociated in our minds with magicians, 
and evil spirits ; and magic is black ; 
and the devil himself is supposed to 
dwell familiarly with his servants, in 
the shape of a black dog—so in the 
lower and more popular demonology of 
the Hindoos—a lesser my thology in 
itself—we encounter one devil classed 
as the spirit of a deceased Moosoolman ; 
another as the spirit of a deceased 
** Firingee,” or Portuguese Christian— 
the latter distinguished, when visible, 

by wearing a hat. The trials for witeh- 
craft throughout Europe exhibit a 
somewhat similar peculiarity—the pos- 
sessed give replies, harmonizing, in 
general, with Christian ideas on pos- 
session and demonology, but singularly 
varied by notions and traditions purely 
local. This fact, that each demoniac 
uses names to which he is accustomed 
from previous associations, leads us to 
suppose it probable that ‘ Lecron” 
was a name well known to the popular 
Syrian demonology, applied, perhaps, 
to those who seemed, from the violence 
of their actions, possessed by many de- 
vils. The demoniac himself says, in 
Mark, v. 9, Acytay svoua wor, “* Legion is 
name to me,” not to us. And, v. 7— 
“I adjure thee by God that thou tor- 
ment ME not” — 4% ut Facawens—and so, 
also, we read in Luke, viii. 28. In 
Matt. viii. 29, indeed, it is “to tor- 
ment us,” but here there are two de- 
moniacs speaking, as stated in the 
verse immediately preceding. What 
is still more remarkable, our Lord him- 
self, in v. 8, addresses the spirit in the 
singular number— Come out of the 
man (thou) unclean spirit” [E%:aés ro 
anus te axibagroy tx Tov avéoarev |; and 
it is not until after the demoniac had 
said (Mark, v. 9) “My name is Le- 

gion [or Legion is name to me] for we 
are many,” and after “ he [the man] 

besought him much that he would not 
send them {the devils] aw ay out of the 
-eaage (v. 10)—or, as it is expressed 
in v. 12—* all the devils besought him, 

saying, send us into the swine; or, as 

Matthew relates it, viii. 31—** So the 

devils besought him, saying, If thou 

cast us out, suffer us to go away into 











the herd of swine”—it is not until 
then that our Lord, humouring, must 
we not say it,the idea which possessed 
the maniac, uses the plural number, 
and says—‘* Go (ye) vrayers,”—Matt. 
viii. 32, As to any proof of a real 
plurality in the daimons, from the pre- 
cipitate flight of the swine down the 
steep, we “know that a single man, 
rashing on a sudden, and with violent 
action, towards a flock of sheep, will 
send them all running in terror in one 
direction ; and this 1s the explanation 
which has, in fact, been adopted by 
more than one commentator, regs urding 
the destruction of the swine. * 

The conclusion which we would 
draw from the foregoing observations 
is, that the name given by any of these 
parties is of no weight whatever as an 
argument, either pro or con, as regards 
the true character of these anomalous 
seizures and conditions; since we see, 
in different systems, the parties always 
follow the old and habitual associa- 
tions of the respective countries, creeds, 
and popular beliefs, in which they were 
brought up. The Jewish demoniac— 
the Hindoo in Waren—the Christian 
witch—the modern mesmeric patient— 
all speak in their second personality, 
according to what they have heard or 
read before. The names or accounts, 
therefore, which they give, cannot be 
held to be the true names or accounts 
of their several states. This position, 
however, though it will prevent us 
from receiving any demoniac utterance 
as decisive evidence of the reality of 
possession, leaves us in the same state 
of doubt as before, and will not war- 
rant our drawing the conclusion that 
there are not such possessions ; for the 
possession may be real, though the 
name and the account given of it be 
false. It is certainly, on the one hand, 
a strong presumption against any of 
these utterances proceeding from real 
devils, that they should all speak so 
differently in different times and places, 
and so exactly reflect back the associa- 
tions of the party; but, on the other, 
if Satan have power to send his angels 
into men, and if he act upon a consis- 
tent principle, it would consort with 
this principle to assume, chameleon- 
like, the particular shade of falsehood 
which may happen to prevail in each 
time and plac e, and give it strength ; 
so that the spirit w hich would speak i in 
the Greek Pythoness as Apollo, in the 
Mahomedan as Sultan Mahomed, in 
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the Christian witch as an imp of Satan, 
in the Hindoo as the goddess Devee, 
or the devils Vetalu or Cheda, thus 
lending support to each false view of 
divine providence, might—in an age 
of unbelief, and among a scientific peo- 
ple, which disbelieves alike devils and 
angels—and the whole bent of which, 
where not absolutely directed to ma- 
terialism, is towards a self-deifying 
Pantheism—consistently subserve this 
delusion, by speaking Pantheistic reve- 
ries in the mouth of the mesmerised 
somnambulist. Although, therefore, 
the varieties and discrepancies in the 
names and accounts given of them- 
selves by the suppossessed possessing 
spirits, among people of different 
countries, and times, and creeds; and 
the invariable dependence and _har- 
mony found to exist between each ac- 
count, and the belief and associations 
amidst which the possessed or illu- 
mined was brought up, or with which 
he had been previously imbued, are 
wholly inconsistent with the intrinsic 
truth of such names and accounts in 
themselves, and constitute a difficulty, 
and even a prima facie presumption, 
against the whole theory of a personal 
demoniac possession—they are not ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with it upon 
the above reasoning. All that we can 
say at present is, that these names do 
nothing towards establishing its truth. 

To proceed, however, with the gos- 
el demoniacs. May not the know- 
edge of our Lord’s person and dig- 
nity displayed by the parties possessed, 
as seen in Matt. viii. 29, Mark, v. 7, 
Luke, iv. 34, 41, Acts, xix. 15, as 
well as the knowledge shown by the 
pythonic damsel of the real character 
of Paul and his companions, as ser- 
vants of the most high God, and 
teachers of the way of salvation— 
Acts, xvi. 17—so far from being irre- 
concilable with the hypothesis of phy- 
sical disease, be in perfect harmony 
with it? It is a fact, which all the 
records of medical experience prove 
beyond a question, and which is con- 
firmed by some striking revelations 
in the ‘Causes Celebres,” and in 
private biography, that in peculiar 
conditions of the body, upon the ap- 
proach of death—in many cases of 
cerebral and nervous derangement, in 
some forms of mania, in epilepsy and 
epileptic hysteria, in trance or ecs- 
tony in common somnambulism, as 
well as in the phenomena of mes- 
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merism—phenomena which seem very 
closely related to the second sight of 
the highland seers ; to the «avrecum or 
prophetic power which the soothsayer 
Calchas is said by Homer to have re- 
ceived from Apollo, the god of medi- 
cine as well as of vaticination ; to the 
dnyanu-drishtee, or gnostic vision, by 
which, in the Hindoo Poranus, the 
seer is often represented as describing 
future or remote events ; and even to 
the ordinary prophetic faculty of 
Balaam, whose evil purpose was, on a 
particular occasion, over-ruled mira- 
culously for the blessing of the chosen 
people ; who describes himself as 
* falling into a trance, but having his 
eyes open,” and of whom it is said 
that, on that particular occasion, when 
the spirit of God came upon him, * he 
went not, as at other times, to seek 
for enchantments ;” the scriptures 
thereby intimating that it had been 
his usual practice to resort to certain 
specific instrumental means or pro- 
cesses, for the purpose of wooing, or 
exciting within himself the prophetic 
faculty, which he exercised for ‘‘ the 
rewards of divination ;” that in all or 
many of these cases, there does very 
commonly exist an inversion of con- 
sciousness—the loss of one’s own iden- 
tity, and the assumption of another 
personality; and often, besides this 
curious feature, a real exaltation of 
the faculties, a genuine intuition trans- 
cending present time and place; in a 
word, a portion, however limited or 
temporary, of true prophetic vision. 
In the writings of the ancients, we 
meet constantly with true facts, the 
result of a faithful observation of na- 
ture, connected with false theories, 
the consequence of a false or an inade- 
quate idea of God and of the spiritual 
world. The accounts which their 
writers have left of epilepsy, must be 
considered as faithful, though the 
names and the theories attached to it 
are false. We admit the description 
of the epileptic, though we may deny 
the justice of calling the visitation the 
“divine disease ;” or ‘‘a rushing and 
seizing upon,” as if by spiritual pow- 
ers, which the word epi-lepsis itself 
would seem to imply (thereby ap- 
proaching the Hindoo idea of Jhupate, 
** devil-blast” or “ devil-rush”). We 
recognise the convulsions of Virgil’s 
sybil, and the quakings of Horace’s 
priestesses within the shrine, though 
we cannot allow them to proceed from 
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either of 
And such we 


the inhabitation 
Apollo or Cybele. 
hold to be the true view of the 
Homeric pavrocvym or vaticination, 
that, it is a description of a true fact— 
of real mental phenomena, found in 
conjunction with peculiar physical 
conditions, whether these conditions 
be the result of disease, of tempera- 
ment, or of a specific treatment. And 
this view is confirmed by meeting, in 
the writings of another, but totally 
distinct ancient nation, the Hindoos, 
the parallel fact of the dayanu-drishtee 
or gnostic vision. This term, which 
is erroneously represented in Moles- 
worth’s generally excellent dictionary, 
as an adjective signifying ‘that has a 
mental eye,” is a ‘compound noun sig- 
nifying liters lly “the gnosis-sight,” 
i. ¢., the internal power of vision or 
intuition of remote objects, obtained 
by the meditative sage through in- 
ward concentration and contemplation. 
It corresponds alike with prophetic 
vision, with the second sight, and 
with the clairvoyance of the mes- 
merists. There is not, perhaps, in 
the whole range of literature, a subject 
more curious, or having eventually 
more important bearings on some of 
the highest questions of philosophy 
and religion, than the evidence of the 
existence of systematic mesmeric 
illuminism among the Hindoos for 
many ages, which their own literature 
affords. These have been hitherto 
either entirely overlooked, or not fully 
understood by I Suropean scholars. 
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We hope ere long to lay before our 

readers some interesting and con- 
vincing specimens of this evidence. 
For the present, however, we content 
ourselves with a single illustration of 
this gnosis-sight, which we translate 
word for word from the Panduvu 
Prutapu of Shreedhuru, a well-known 
metrical abbreviation of a portion of 
the Muhabharutu, one of the two 
great religious epics of the Hindoos. 
7 he passage occupies from the twenty- 
ninth to the thirty-fifth stanzas of the 
forty-first adhyayu or canto, in the 
original, which refers to the Bhishmu 
Purvu of the Muhabharutu as_ its 
authority. In this, as in many other 
passages in our possession, the gnostic. 
sight, or power of clairvoyance, is 
represented as awakened in the dis- 
ciple and lesser seer (in this instance 
Sunjuyu) by the preceptor and greater 
seer (in this instance Vyasu) placing 
his hand upon the other's head—one of 
the most effective oper rations in mes- 
merism for producing the same effect. 
In this extract the periphrases, ‘ Su- 
tyuvutee’s son,” and * sire of Shooku,” 
both refer to the divine seer, poet, and 
prophet Vyasu. Dhriturashtru is a 
blind monarch, whose hundred sons 
are about to be slain in battle. Sun- 
juyu, a minor seer, is a disciple of 
Vyasu, at whose bidding he performs 
in this scene the part of the boy 
Alexis, and reveals to the king what 
occurs far away. Gujupooru, the City 
of Elephants, is the same as Hustina- 
pooru, the ancient Delhi :— 


‘* The aged and the children leaving within their homes 
The youthful heroes of the earth assembled, 
Then in Gujupooru, Sutyuvutee’s son 
In Dhriturashtru’s presence stood ; 


And said, 


‘ These armies both shall melt away— 


The Panduvu brothers five alone shall be survivors. 

If thou the battle of thy sons desirest to behold, 
I will bestow upon thee eyes.’ 

Reflecting spoke the king, the son of Umbika, 

‘1 cannot look upon the ‘slaughter of my race ; 

But let me, here remaining, know all that may occur— 
Thus do most excellent of spiritual teachers !’ 

Thereon, his hand upon Sunjuyu’s head, 


The sire of Shooku placed ; 


And said 


* By gnostic sight behold, and all 
De scribe unto the hing. 


Whatever happen in the battle tide, 
All that having beheld return— 
No feeling of fatigue shall weary thee, 
Coming and going with the speed of mind. 
No weapon in the battle thee shall harm ; 
Go and return with ease in each successive moment.’ 
Thus having spoken, Vyasu the divine 
Withdrew himself from sight. 
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Then spoke Sunjuyu [thus made clairvoyant], 
‘Oh, king, the armies now are both prepared ; 
Thy sons shave all assembled them together, 


Now hearken to their names, as in order I repeat. 


And then follows the enumeration 
and description of the leaders and of 
the armies; then the celebrated epi- 
sode called the Bhuguvud-Geeta, con- 
taining the the osophic dialogue be- 
tween Urjoonu and Krishnu, and the 
fatal battle which ensues; all which, 
though occurring at a dis stance, Sun- 
juyu beholds by gnostic vision, and 
details to the blind monarch. 

Such passages as this constantly 
occurring in the Hindoo writings, and 
alluding to the gnostic-sight, as to a 
common and well-known phenomenon, 
strengthen our position, that the 
Homeric mantosune or vaticination— 
the ordinary and unsanctified pro- 
phetic faculty which Balaam awakened 
within himself at other times,” when 
‘*he went to seek for enchantments,” 
and the second sight of the highland 
seers, were not pure fables; but de- 
scribed a real fact—a fact which har- 
monizes with the records of medical, 
no less than of mesmeric experience— 
however erroneous the various theories 


framed by each party in ancient or in 
modern times, to account for its exis- 
tence, namely, the spiritual exaltation 


and prophetic or intuitive power 
which is often awakened in, and is a 
concomitant, and, as it were, a symp- 
tom of peculiar types of bodily disease, 
or of peculiar degrees 
the attenuation of “the bodily life. 

Now in such a state of exaltation 
of the faculties, of extrusion of the 
present, and awakening to the spiritual 
world, the moral sense is often sharp- 
ened to an intense degree. Whether 
we take the experiences of somnambu- 
lism and mesmerism, or, discarding 
these altogether as unsafe testimony, 


confine ourselves to the revelations of 


the sick chamber, we shall often find, 
both in the wild utterances of those 


who are suffering under some form of 


mental derangement, and in the calmer 
declarations of those whose bodily 
powers have nearly decayed, and who 
already stand almost in the very pre- 

sence of death, the profoundest | elances 
into character—a perception that might 
almost be termed a feeling of the good 
or evil nature of those who approach 
them, or are mentioned in their pre- 

sence—a keen sensitiveness to the de- 


and stages of 


formity of sin and the beauty of ho- 
liness. Could the soul, then, of the 
sinless one, the holy one of God, stand 
in the virgin light of its spotless inno- 
cence, before such an awakened spi- 
ritual gaze,without instant recognition 
and homage ? 

But besides this consideration, we 
know from the exclamations of the 
blind and the lepers, and others who be- 
sought our Lord for relief, that his per- 
son and reputation were well known ; 
and thus, such utterances of recogni- 
tion on the part of the demoniacs may 
be not wholly unconnected, either w ith 
a previous knowledge on their own 
parts, or with expect: ations excited by 
what they heard bruited of his power 
and holiness on every side, mingled, 
it must be remembered, with the old 
nr saeoah se: their own possession, 
the result of that popular belief and 
those associations with which they had 
been familiar. How such popular be- 
lief and associations operate upon the 
mind and actions of parties so affected, 
may be observed to this day in India, 
where all the utterances of the possess- 
ed refer to the gods and devils of their 
own mythology, and especially to those 
of their own immediate circle or lo- 

cality. It can be clearly perceived, 
also, in the narrative of the discovery 
of the bodies of the martyrs, Ss. 
Protasius and Gervasius, by St. Am- 
brose. It was a popular belief in the 
Church at that period, that the devils 
in the bodies of the possessed were 
tormented by the sight of the relics of 
martyrs : hene ce, in order to test the 
genuineness of these relics, certain 
demoniacs were brought to the spot ; 
and as the parties employed in digging 
approached the site of the bodies, 
these unfortunate beings began to ex- 
hibit all the symptoms of demoniac 
torture. Any one conversant with 
the history of the convulsionaries, or 
the ordinary phenomena of epileptic 
hysteria, very well knows that a single 
word, act, or idea, is sufficient to in- 
duce a paroxysm where parties have 
been long affected. These demoniacs, 
hearing in their sane intervals, and 
believing that they were possessed, 
and that the sight of martyrs’ relics 
would have the effect of bringing on 
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their torments, fell naturally enough 
into convulsions on seeing the first 
appearances of these remains. 
ut, independently of all this, show- 
ing what might happen in the mere 
natural course of things, can we for a 
moment doubt the possibility of our 
Lord’s being able to impress a convic- 
tion of his own divine character on 
these victims of physical disease, whom 
he came to relieve, without supposing 
in them any other second personality 
than that which the shattered intellect, 
like a broken mirror, might present 
to their consciousness, or the awaken- 
ing of any higher spiritual faculty in 
abeyance during the ordinary periods 
of the body’s health? Can we doubt 
that He, at whose command the dead 
son of the widow sat up and began to 
speak upon the bier which was carry- 
ing him out to his grave—at whose 
voice the already tainted Lazarus came 
forth from the tomb in all the fresh- 
ness of life—whose rebuke stilled the 
tumult of the winds and the waves 
—can we doubt that He had the 
power to make the very anger of 
Satan praise him; to call up a testi- 
mony from the storms which, as the 
permitted scourger of sinful man by 
hysical disease—he had raised in the 
intellects of these unhappy men, and 
elicit a voice of recognition and wor- 
ship of Him, the Man-God, from these, 
the very graves of human reason? 
The very word daimon [Bamwv|, as 
well as its neuter form daimonion 
[Sasewwev], and its derivative partici: 
ple, daimonizomenos [daimonZoutvos}, the 
three terms which are always applied 
to these cases of possession in the 
Gospels, and which have been rather 
questionably translated ‘ devil,” and 
* possessed with devils,” in our English 
version, has, as all scholars know, a 
very different meaning in classic Greek. 
The daimoniac nature—and we shall 
use this form of orthography through- 
out the remainder of this paper, be- 
cause the terms demon and demoniac 
have become associated with ideas not 
originally attached to daimon and dai- 
moniac—the daimoniac nature com- 
prehended all the interval between 
man and God. To the philosophic and 
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the well-informed, therefore, who dis- 
tinguished between the supreme God, 
who is termed Hypsistos, the Most 
High, and in the Platonic dialogues, 
Agathos, or the Good; and that multi- 
tude of powers who fill the Homeric 
Pantheon, and received the popular 
worship, these latter gods and demi- 
gods were nothing but daimons ; and 
hence we find this term so often used 
as almost synonymous with divinity. 
But even in popular language it al. 
ways expresses something, not lower 
than, but superior to man—generally 
something not evil and infernal, but 
excellent and divine—a demigod—a 
protecting numen, or guardian angel 
—a celestial inspiration ; sometimes, 
indeed, the genius or fortune, whether 
good or evil, which inspires man’s 
thoughts and actions from within, and 
rules over his destiny; in a word, asome- 
thing connected with or within man, 
higher than his ordinary human nature 
—a second inner personality, gifted 
with a profounder insight than him- 
self; and thus applied by Socrates to 
the source of his own higher intuitions ; 
for it is very manifest that this famous 
daimon of the virtuous Athenian was 
nothing external, but something within 
himself. The word daimon, indeed, de- 
rived as it is from the verb daw, * to di- 
vide, to know by a profound analysis,” 
may be fairly rendered a divining intel- 
ligence: and its application to that class 
of cases which constituted the sup- 
posed possessions, however subse- 
quently modified by varying religious 
views or popular traditions, must have 
first originated in the fact of the an- 
cients recognizing, in all or many such 
cases, this dual personality, and this 
appearance of superior prophetic know- 
ledge or insight. This application, 
however, received a different interpre- 
tation according to the views and no- 
tions, whether of a purely religious 
or of a superstious character,* which 
prevailed among different races. 

The nations of classic antiquity, 
from whom this term was borrowed, 
must have applied it to cases of epi- 
lepsy in a good sense—in a sense har- 
monizing with the other name which 
they bestowed upon this visitation— 


* No person acquainted with the Rabbinical writings, no Protestant who reads 
the books of Tobit or of Enoch, can doubt that a considerable mass of error and 
superstition was mixed up with the portions of religious truth which were pre- 
served among the Jews at the time of our Lord’s advent, 
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namely, morbus divinus, or ‘‘the di- 
vine disease.” They regarded it, in- 
deed, as a possession, but as a posses- 
sion that was divine. The convulsed and 
heaving patients were, in their eyes, 
filled with the afflatus of a divinity : 
they panted and struggled under the 
oppressive influence of the Pythonic 
god, or shook and trembled under the 
power of the Dindymenean goddess—- 
the very a of the Hindoo 
possessing-power Devee— 


** Non DINDYMEVE non ADYTIS QUATIT 
MENTEM SACERDOTUM INCOLA PYTHIUS, 
Non liber aque, non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes wra, 

Tristes ut ire.” 


The Jews, on the other hand, re- 
cognizing something anomalous, and 
apparently supernatural, in these 
cases —debarred by their religion 
from acknowledging any but the one 
God, and unable to recognise his di- 
vine character in the distortions, the 
sufferings, and the howlings of the epi- 
leptic or the maniac—looking upon 
everything evil to proceed from Sa- 
tan, personifying every beneficent and 
every evil energy in nature as good or 
evil angels, and more or less imbued 
or affected in their belief, as the book 
of Tobit clearly proves, by the ange- 
lic and demoniac theories, and the su- 
perstitions flowing therefrom, which 
prevailed among the nation amid which 
they had so long dwelt as captives, 
when by the rivers of Babylon 
they sat down and wept, when they 
remembered Zion, and hanged their 
harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof—the Jews, acting under all 
these influences, regarded this daimon, 
this dual personality and superior in- 
ner intelligence, to be literally a mes- 
senger of Satan—a wicked, taber- 

nacling spirit. 

The Hindoo belief comprises both 
the Hebrew and Greek views, admit- 
ting, as we have before shown, both a 
demoniac and a divine possession. 
Modern European science, on the 
other hand, passing by both the su- 
pernatural theories, gives names sim- 
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ply medical to the same class of phe- 
nomena. We have lunacy at one ex- 
treme of the chain—mesmerism at the 
other ; and, intermediate between the 
two, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, and all 
the long and mournful train of manias, 
and of convulsive and nervous dis- 
orders. 

And, although it is evident that the 
disciples of our Lord, like the rest of 
the Jew 8, looked upon the phenomena 
of possession as resulting from the li- 
= indwelling of individual wicked 

spirits, and have recorded this impres- 
sion with the simplicity and truthful- 
ness which is stamped on every por- 
tion of the evangelic narrative, it 
does not follow that their views upon 
this question, which is medical and 
psychological, rather than moral or 
religious, no more than their notions 
on astronomy, and the other natural 
sciences, were necessarily correct. We 
must never confound the two classes 
of instruction which, through the whole 
sacred volume, are kept so sharply 
distinct—that addressed to the heart 
and will of man, and that appertaining 
to his intellect. The one, laying down 
man’s relation to his Maker, and to 
his fellow-creatures, what he conse- 
quently owes to both; or, in other 
words, his duty to God, and his duty 
to man, in regard to which the fullest 
light, which man’s heart is capable of 
receiving, is poured from the sacred 
volume, especially in the precepts and 
example of our Lord himself. The 
other, relating to the constitution and 
laws of the universe, including the 
occult bonds of relation, which con- 
nect the material with the spiritual 
world, and subordinate the former, 
through the latter, to the divine will. 
In this the Bible does not teach; but 
invariably uses, whether in regard to 
the facts of the material, or those of 
the spiritual universe—to the rising, 
and setting, and standing still, of the 
sun,* or to the exit of daimons and un- 
clean spirits—the common language 
of the men, through whom and to 
whom the spirit spoke—spirit being 
as completely independent of the for- 


* « And he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 


thou, Moon, in the v 


valley of Ajalon. And 
until the people avenged themselves upon their enemies. 


‘the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 


So the sun stood still in 


the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day,”—Joshua, 


x. 12, 18. 


‘The sun and moon stood still in their habitation.” —Hab. iii. 11. 
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mal understanding, which takes cog- 
nisance of all natural science, and must 
be employe 1d in all metaphysical rea- 
soning, whether analytic or construc- 
tive, as it is of matter itself. What 
Coleridge alleges as a quality of the 
‘**pure reason,” that it often presents 
a contradiction to the understanding, 
of which he gives this instance— 


“ Berore Abraham was, I am" 


is really and truly a qui ality of spirit, 
as was long ago maintained by the pe- 
netrating Jesuit, who gave a regular 
intellectual form to the obscure spi- 
ritual intuitions of Ignatius Loyola. 
Must we not suppose, then, that the 


Apostles, partakers in the ideas of 


their times, were enlightened only to 
the extent of the age in which they 
lived, and were partakers also in its 
ignorance and its errors ; and that this 
ignorance and these errors were re- 
moved in those matters only which ap- 
pertained to the work confided to 
them; that though made wise in all 
that was necessary to the success of 
their sacred mission, and the salvation 
of man—in all that concerned the 
transcendant character and wonderful 
mission of their divine Master, and the 
glad message which he came to preach, 
they shared, to the very las st, in the 
pr ypu ir notions, the narrow views, and 
the pre, judices of their countr ymen on 
many subjects? We find that, even 
after the coming of the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost, it required a vision from 
heaven to correct Peter's narrow views 
of the extent of the Gos pe sl dis spensa- 
tion, and induce him to preach Christ 
unto the Gentiles.—Acts, x. 28-34. 
Nay, even after this, the Apostle I aul, 
as he himself relates (Gal. ii, 11-14), 

had to withstand him to his face at 
Antioch, ‘‘ because he was to be blam- 
ed,” and “walked not uprightly ac- 
cording to the truth of the Gospel,” 
but, for fear of the Jewish converts, 
used ‘‘dissimulation” in departing 
from and declining to eat with the 
Gentile converts. Again, we find the 
Apostle Jude quoting a passage from 
the book of Enoch (Jude, 14), a trans- 
lation of which is now before the 
world; and the apocryphal, and even 
absurd character of =e is admitted 
by all scholars} And, they were 
permitted to continue ies long ig- 
norant, in matters which appear, at 
least in some measure, connected 
with the work of their mission, how 


much more so in one which was— 
supposing the theory of disease to be 
the true one—rather a question in 
medical science, or at most in psycho- 
logy, than one having any practical 
bearing on morality or religion. Our 
Lord did not come to enlighte n man- 
kind in matters of science. He left 
untouched the false systems which he 
found prevailing in astronomy and the 
other departments of know le dge con- 
nected with external nature—and the 
same in what concerned man himself. 
Neither in metaphysics, nor physio- 
logy, nor psychology, the border land 
which lies between the two, did he 
vouchsafe any instructions to his fol- 
lowers. Nay, of that world of spirits 
which lies beyond the grave, the so- 
lemn reality, the sublime character, 
the awful importance of which he en- 
forced with such surpassing power, 
and to prepare mankind for which was 
the object of his whole mission—of his 
death as well as of his life—of this spi- 
ritual world how much has he reveal- 
ed? Of detail, absolutely nothing: a 
few pregnant hints and suggestive pa- 
rables—a few awful figures—a few 
burning words, admirably well adapted 
to influence man’s moral’ conduct, but 
not at all to satisfy his curiosity, or 
enable his intellect to construc t any 
systematic scheme. We observe our 
Lord even checks a natural but an ill- 
timed curiosity on subjects which 
seemed intimately connected with the 
mission on which he was se nding his 
Apostles, and a full revelation upon 
which woul l, it might a priori be sup- 
posed, have ins spired them with addi- 
tional ardour, and contributed to their 
success ; and this because, in Ais ful- 
ness of knowledge, both of the course 
of future events, as marked down in 
the divine counsels, and of the consti- 
tution of the human mind, he foresaw 
that such knowledge was not good for 
them. ‘It isnot for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put [kept] i in his own power.” —~ 
Acts, i. 7. We can now appreciate 
the profound wisdom of this reserve. 
Had the Apostles been informed that 
more than eighteen centuries must 
elapse before the Lord should come 
again to restore the kingdom of Israel, 
and crown his faithful followers, what 
effect would such information have had 
upon their burning faith? Where 
would have been the : ardour which led 
them and their successors to pour out 
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their blood with joy for the hope that 
was set before them? Man ever stands 
in need of things that are near, as 
yowerful motives to influence him. 
Titistenten whether of time, or place, 
or causality, 
space upon attraction, weakens, and 
ultimately annihilates, the motive in- 
fluence of all things upon him. And 
so it must be pre-eminently in the 
effect of man’s impressions of ‘the rela. 
tion which exists between the invisible 
and the visible. His impressions can- 
not, indeed, change the nature of that 
relation, or affect its reality ; nor can 
the specific nature of that relation it- 
self, whether it be direct or indirect, 
immediate or mediate, with but one 
or with a thousand intervening stages 
of causality, or instrumental agency, 
between the first term of the series 
and the last, the invisible moral cause 
and the visible physical effect, render 
it one jot less true, less solemn, less 
terrible in its results to man, But 
man’s impressions of the greater or 
lesser length of this series of interven- 
ing causalities and agencies, must ma- 
terially affect the influence which this 
relation shall have upon his own con- 
duct as a motive of action. For, con- 
stituted as he is to be vividly affected 
only by that which is near—fo look 
upon the remote, indeed, almost with 
as much indifference as though it had 
no existence—he may come to regard 
a causality, whic h, though most in- 
tensely real, has to pass through many 
intervening links, the necessary con- 
nexion between which he cannot dis- 
cern or appreciate, as vague, and inde- 
finite, doubtful in its operation, and 
undeserving of his regard. 

Now, the influence of Satan, and 
consequently of sin in man’s miseries— 
a great and important truth—was clear 
enough to the eyes of thedisciples, when 
manifested in the form of one or more 
of his subject devils entering into and 
torturing the bodies of their fellow- 
men, and perverting their reason. 
The evidence of Christ’s divine mis- 
sion — another great and important 
truth—was clear and convincing, when 
binding the strong man, as it were, 
before their eyes, he cast out the af- 
flicting daimons by his mere word. 
The testimony to his personal divinity 
was powerful and immediate, when 
the departing spirits cried out, and 
confessed, through the mouths of the 
possessed, that he was the Son of God. 
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But if, in lieu of thus permitting 
them to learn and hold essential truths, 
in a form suited to their degree of cul- 
ture, our Lord had taught his disciples, 
imbued as they were with the notions 
of their age and nation, that the de- 
clarations of the possessed regarding 
their own demoniacal character, were 
the results of previous associations ; 
that the appearances supposed to arise 
from the actual indwelling of one or 
more individual devils, were the ef- 
fects of general laws operating upon 
an organisation subjected through sin, 
and the consequent dominion of the 
evil one, to derangement, pain, and 
final deeay; and were only a portion 
of the bitter inheritance of fallen hu- 
manity, proceeding from Satan, in the 
same manner as death proceeds from 
him, through a causality too myste- 
rious, too universal, and too remote 
from man’s apprehension, for them to 
understand, and re quiring an equi ally 
universal and mysterious, and, to them, 
incomprehensible power, to arrest its 
devastations, and restore its ruins ;— 
if, in his cures, he had acted in ac- 
cordance with the information thus 
given, and, omitting all condescension 
to their prejudices, or to the illusions 
of the diseased, proceeded to unfold 
the occult page of knowledge, which 
connects moral with physical evil, to 
illumine the lines of transition from 
sin to disease, and explain the mediate 
agencies through which the Sinless 
One could cause the blind to see, the 
lame to walk, the dead to arise, and 
the lunatic and epileptic to sit clothed 
in their right mind; — if, moreover, 
he had informed his disciples that the 
knowledge manifested by these parties 
of his person and dignity—when not 
derived from public rumour — pro- 
ceeded not, as they supposed, from an 
indwelling foreign spirit, but from 
that awakening of a higher spiritual 
insight within dual man himself, which 
is often the result of a weakening or 
derangement of the bodily life, whe- 
ther through fasting, contemplation, 
disease, or the near approach of 
death, and is a special concomitant of 
peculiar abnormal and reversed con- 
ditions of being ; and that utterances 
made in such a state of awakened 
spiritual vision, which may have a cer- 
tain irresistible force upon it, to recog- 
nsie the divine beauty of holiness 
when placed in its presence, constitute 
as powerful testimonies to the truth 
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as the imagined cries of devils, whose 
tendency must ever be rather to de- 
ceive man, and to deny their Lord. 
Had such been our Lord’s proceeding 
(upon the hypothesis of this being the 
true view of the subject), what would 
have been its effect upon the disciples 
and the Jewish people? Could they 
have comprehended—would they have 
believed—would they have glorified 
their Master, as in their own simple 
view they were enabled todo? This 
question, we think, must be answered 
in the negative; and if so, it would 
afford a full explanation of the eco- 
nomy observed by our Lord in the in- 
struction of his followers, whose moral 
perceptions he came to purify, and 
whose faith and courage he raised to 
the most heroic elevation ; but whom 
he found and left in ignorance on all 
matters of mere science, or curious 
and unprofitable inquiry ; and many 
of whose prejudices and weaknesses, 
even in religious questions, he left to 
be gradually dispelled by the indirect 
and remote, but ultimately unfailing, 
operation of the great principles which 
he laid down for their guidance. 

The language of Scripture itself 
necessarily suggests these questions to 
a reflective mind; for the absolute 
identity of some of these possessions 
with lunacy and long-standing disease, 
recurring in periodical paroxysms, is 
there set forth in express words. In 
Matthew, xvii. 15, we have a certain 
man addressing the Lord thus:— 
‘«* Lord have mercy on my son, for he 
is A LUNATIC, and sore vexed: for oft- 
times he falleth into the fire, and oft 
into the water.” 

The phrase, he is a lunatic, is express- 
ed in the original by a single verb, 
osann%srai, literally, he is moon-affected, 
or he labours under a disease depending 
on the moon, i.e., recurring, or aggra~ 
vated, at the lunar periods. We know 
that this is actually the case with mad- 
ness; hence the very name Junacy ; and, 
at least in tropical countries,‘with many 
other types of cerebral and nervous dis- 
ease. The intermittent fever of India, 
as most of our Oriental readers know 
to their cost, always recurs, or is very 
much aggravated, at the springs; and 
so powerful is lunar influence in those 
latitudes, that long after the fever it- 
self has been cured, some of its accom- 
panying symptoms, such as a nervous 
tremor, pains in the head, side, or 
feet, weakness of vision, and even, in 
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some instances, deafness, recur for 
a short period at the new or full 
moon, or the springs,. and then pass 
away. 

We can understand clearly enough, 
therefore, this dependence of physical 
disease upon a physical cause like lu- 
nar influence, found by observation to 
be thus powerful; but it is difficult to 
imagine how the entrance of a wicked 
spirit into the body of a man, should 
be at all dependent on the age of the 
moon. Indeed this case alone, where 
an affection expressly declared to de- 
pend on lunar influence, and the re- 
currence of which is stated to have 
been habitual, from childhood upwards, 
is at the same time called a daimon 
and a spirit, is sufficient to make us 
pause and reflect before we determine 
too literally the true significance of 
these popular terms, as employed in 
the Gospels, more especially when we 
find a parallel phraseology existing at 
the present day in the East, among a 
people at nearly the same stage of 
civilization as the Jews of Herod’s 
day, regarding similar physical affec- 
tions. And hence it is that we have 
deemed it requisite to throw out the 
foregoing suggestions, for the purpose 
of showing the profound wisdom and 
harmony of our Lord's conduct in re- 
gard tothese daimoniacs, on the ground 
of a purely physical theory. For it is 
of this very lunatic, this sufferer from 
the moon’s physical influences, that we 
read—*‘ And Jesus rebuked the devil 
(daimon), and he departed out of him, 
and the child was cured from that 
hour.” In Mark, ix. 17, which, from 
a comparison of the context, evidently 
refers to the same case, the father de- 
scribes his son thus—‘* Master, I have 
brought unto thee my son, which hath 
a dumb spirit: and wheresoever he 
taketh him, he teareth him, and he 
foameth and gnasheth with his teeth, 
and pineth away.” In the 20th 
verse it is said—‘‘Straightway the 
spirit tare him, and he fell on the 
ground, and wallowed foaming.” The 
two next verses are remarkable, as 
indicating the long duration of the 
visitation, and the symptoms of the 
ee And he asked his father, 

Low long is it ago since this came unto 
him? And he said, or acuity. And 
ofttimesit hath cast him into the fire and 
into the water, to destroy him.” This 
is the case which Hammond alleges to 
contain a description of epilepsy, and 
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which Newcome also pronounces that 
of an epileptic at the lunar pe- 
riods. 

With regard to the declaration of 
our Lord, in reference to this same 
lynatic, that “This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting, 7; % 
must be connected with what precedes 
it. When the disciples inquired, 
**Why could we not cast him out ?’ 
Jesus said to them, ‘‘ Because of your 
unbelief.” It was, therefore, not from 
any effect the fasting and prayer had 
immediately on the daimon itself, that 
they were required to resort to them, 
but to increase that faith which was 
necessary in themselves, in order to 
perform the cure. The whole of the 
Bible shows us that, whenever any 
work was to be performed, in which 
the spiritual required to be more than 
usually awakened and exalted in man, 
and on which the blessing of heaven, 
the union of the divine with the human 
will, was more especially sought, then 
prayer and fasting were the means re- 
sorted to, in order to deaden the 
bodily life, to quicken the spiritual, 
and to obtain that benediction, which 
sanctified and accomplished the pur- 
pose of man by making it that of 
God. The direction of our Lord, 
therefore, would only be an applica- 
tion to this case of two principles, 
which we find everywhere maintained 
in Scripture, especially in the New 
Testament—viz., the omnipotence of 
faith over nature and matter; and 
the necessity of crucifying the flesh ; 
of hating our own life, and of main- 
taining an incessant communion, by 
mos, with the source of a higher 
ife, in order to raise our wills to a 
union with the divine will, and thus 
to awaken within us that spiritual 
power which triumphs over the mate- 
rial; that wonderful faith, which St. 
John calls “the victory that over- 
cometh the world,” and of which our 
Lord emphatically declares, that it 
can move mountains, and transplant 
trees into the sea. Faith, indeed, not 
only in him who works, but in those 
who benefit by the miracle, appears 
everywhere absolutely necessary to 
this victory over matter. In Matt. ix. 
22, our Lord tells the woman who 
touched the hem of his garment, 
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‘* Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
In Matt. ix. 28, before curing the 
blind men, he asks them, “* Believe 1 ye 
that I am able to do this?” In the 
same way, we read, in Acts, xiv. 9, of 
St. Paul, when curing the —— at 
Lystra, that “steadfastly beholding 
him, and perceiving that he had faith 
to be healed,” he then “said, witha 
loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. 
And he leaped and walked.” Our 
Lord, indeed, goes so far as to say, in 
Mark, ix. 23, addressing the father of 
the lunatic child, * All things are 
possible to him that believeth.” And, 
on the other hand, so fatal is this 
want of faith, in the party to be bene- 
fited by the conquest of material evil, 
and all cure of disease is such, that we 
read, in Mark, vi. 5, 6, our Lord him- 
self ‘* could there do no mighty work.” 
‘*And he marvelled because of their 
unbelief.” In like manner, it would 
appear from our Lord’s own words, 
that had not Martha believed, Lazarus 
had not been raised from the dead— 
‘Said I not unto thee, that if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God ?”—John, xi. 40. And, 
if any one should doubt this power of 
faith over matter to be a literal truth, 
and ask, how is it possible for the 
moral condition of one man’s mind, to 
exert acommand over physical disease 
in another? [supposing these daimoniac 
cases to be purely physical]—we 
would reply by asking, how could the 
moral condition of Peter’s mind exert 
a command over the waves, and re- 
verse the laws of gravitation so long 
as faith prevailed; but the moment 
this gave way to fear, then how be- 
came he again the slave of matter, 
so that he began to sink, and cried 
out, ‘*Lord, save me, or I perish,” 
meriting that reproach of his Lord, 
«O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt ?”—Matt,. xiv. 31. 

There we pause for the present. 
The field of thought and language 
which we have to investigate is a wide 
one, and may not be lightly hurried 
over: and the special limits to which 
the requirements of periodical publi- 
cation confine us, will only allow us to 
accomplish a portion of the survey. 
Its completion must be reserved for 
another number. 
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Ir is a real pleasure in these days, 
when the shelves of the circulating 
libraries are crowded with hot-pressed 
volumes scarcely worth their binding 
— when book-making has become a 
trade in which every tyro dabbles— 
when pens and printers are working 
away, like the very devil, for no other 
ostensible purpose than that of pro- 
ducing what, after a few weeks of 
ephemeral existence, speedily passes 
into oblivion,—it is pleasant, and very 
refreshing to our jaded nerves and 
weary eyes, to hail the work of a man 
of genius; to linger over the bright 
ar beautiful images which his pen 
can call into existence ; to revel in the 
brilliant fancies, rich with poetic co- 
louring, and in the splendour with 
which he has contrived to invest the 
ancient records of the dim and dreamy 
past, to secure to ourselves a tempo- 
rary oblivion of the dull incidents and 
weary transactions of the unpoetic 
present. 

We have not lived in this world 
long enough to remember the sen- 
sation which the announcement of a 
new poem by Lord Byron, or a new 
novel by the author of Waverley, used 
to produce ; but it has been described 
to us by those who have. We, how- 
ever, do remember—for it is not very 
long since—the state of pleasant ex- 
citement into which this capital was 
plunged, when it became known to the 
reading public that the arrival of a new 
historical novel by the author of ** The 
Last of the Barons” was daily expect- 
ed. We were glad of it; not that we 
had any reason to fear that an old 
popular favourite was likely to be dis- 
placed, but we were not without 
some degree of apprehension that the 
taste of the age had become so vitiated 
by feeding upon those quaint conceits, 
with which the dishes served up for 
its intellectual entertainment are now 
so highly seasoned, as to have had its 
relish impaired for the deeper interest, 
the more healthy and invigorating tone 


of the old novel. But genius will al- 
ways, as long as the world lasts, have 
power to sway the minds of men ; and 
it is impossible for even the most un- 
enlightened and superficial of readers, 
to peruse the pages of any one of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s productions, without 
being attracted by an irresistible charm 
—the charm of pure and classic beauty 
—of deep and romantic interest—with 
which he manages to invest the driest 
details of history, or the most ordi- 
nary incidents of life, and which he 
weaves, like a golden tissue, into his 
web of fiction. Who is there that 
has hung over the dazzling eloquence 
and deep pathos of “ Rienzi”—who 
is there that has wept over the ex- 
quisite tenderness of ‘ Night and 
Morning,” or the mournful beauty of 
** Zanoni”—who that has lingered over 
the pages of “ Pelham,” where the 
deeper pathos of tragedy is gracefully 
mingled with the most playful humour 
—and not felt the breathing, the inde- 
scribable charm, with which this great 
artist invests whatever subject he 
touches? Like the orator of whom our 
own sweet poet has written :— 


“ He rules, like a wizard, the world of the heart, 
To call up its sunshine, or draw down its showers.” 


In laying the scene of a story so far 
back in the ages of antiquity, every au- 
thor has many and formidable difficul- 
ties to contend with; even the know- 
ledge and learning of antiquaries can 
bring very little to bear upon times so 
remote. The memorials which are left 
in the ancient chronicles and old le- 
gends, are so very vague and unsatis- 
factory, that we have about as clear 
and accurate an idea of what our own 
ancestors did and said, of their social 
and domestic life, eight centuries ago, 
as we have at this moment of the pre- 
cise nature of the conversation which 
is going on in the moon. We have, 
it is true, a few records of their 
chivalry, their feudal system, their 


* « Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings.” By the Author of ‘ Rienzi,” “* The 
Jast of the Barons,” &c. London: R. Bentley. 1848. 
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priesthood, and other matters; but 
the materials are both scanty and diffi- 
cult of access. To render a fiction, 
therefore, the scene of which is laid 
in times so long gone by, either interest- 
ing or attractive—to be able to fill up 
with real, living, breathing characters, 
those dim and uncertain outlines—to 
invest them with feelings and humours, 
with hearts of flesh and blood, like 
our own—to develop passions and af- 
fections which we have ourselves ex- 
perienced—to impart to the dream-like 
characters of old tradition that fresh 
and deep interest which we feel about 
the beings of times with which we are 
familiar, and people that we know 
—to fill up with proper and living 
colours the faded outlines of the an- 
cient canvas—is a task of incredible 
difficulty, and one in which no Eng- 
lish writer since the days of Sir Walter 
Scott, and until the appearance of 
“The Last of the Barons” (we do 
not mention ‘ Rienzi,” for we have 
really much more knowledge of the 
history of those times than of our 
own), has been completely successful. 
It is a curious reflection why the 
task of painting the manners and weav- 
ing romances out of our ancient history, 
should have been reserved for writers 
of the present century, and that which 
has just passed. While we have trage- 
dies and comedies in abundance, we 
have no such thing as a novel describing 
the character of those times. Possibly 
the true reason may be, that the genius 
and imagination of the people was 
more likely to be attracted by the thea- 
trical display of dramatic representa- 
tions, than by the more quiet and tran- 
quil enjoyments which have so com- 
pletely succeeded them. It is not un- 
likely that the drama also found pecu- 
liar favour in the eyes of those who 
were fond of martial displays, so much 
more attractive to the eye than the 
accomplishment of reading, in which 
they were but indifferently versed. 
The species of literature called the 
prose romance, has probably owed its 
origin to the singer of songs and bal- 
lads, who went about from house to 
house, narrating, in spirit-stirring 
words, the deeds of chivalry. The 
old ballad passed gradually into the 
romance, and the romance has now 
supplanted the drama ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that the genius which 
gave birth to those and similar ballads, 


could not have woven the incidents they 
contain into the shape of romance, had 
that form been suitable or agreeable to 
the taste of the age. A distinction be- 
tween the drama and the novel has 
been drawn by Geethe, in his “ Wil- 
helm Meister,” which also goes some 
way in solving the question. The 
drama,’ he says, “* has characters and 
deeds—the field of romance is inei- 
dent, feelings, and manners ;” and, 
therefore, in proportion as mankind 
become more educated, and their taste 
more fastidious, they will cultivate the 
latter, and neglect the former. 

But of all those forms in which 
the novel is presented to our notice, 
the historical is certainly the most at- 
tractive, as it is also the most artistic 
and elegant. The evil most to be 
dreaded from a perusal of novels— 
namely, that of relaxing the mind, and 
of unfitting it for the performanee 
of the graver duties of life—need nat 
be apprehended here; but from the 
interest with which they invest the cha- 
racters and the incidents of the long- 
forgotten past, the mind is onhell 
imbued with a desire to learn more 
of the history of times thus rendered 
so attractive; and so a taste for 
real history is generated and created, 
while, at the same time, our better 
feelings and sympathies are excited ; 
and from what we have read for 
amusement at first, we at length de- 
rive instruction and profit. We speak 
thus not without some experience ; for 
we are not ashamed to confess that we 
are indebted to the novels of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott for any little taste for the 
cultivation of the history of Scotland 
we now possess ; and had it not been 
for “ Harold, the last of the Saxons,’’ 
we fear that Thierry’s “ History of the 
Norman Conquest” would have for a 
long time occupied, with uncut leaves, 
the shelves of our book-case; and the 
records of that period of ancient 
English history have rested but lightly 
upon our mind, with no deeper trace 
than those of other fleeting associa- 
tions of our school-boy days. 

The period which the author has 
selected for the scene of his romance is 
singularly felicitous, in regard of those 
associations which appeal to national 
sympathies. There are few more in- 
teresting subjects of contemplation, or 
more suggestive of reflection, than the 
unavailing struggles of a people in the 
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cause of nationality ; and full of bril- 
liant thought and profound observation 
as are many of the previous writings of 
Sir E. Bulwer—the more brilliant and 
the more profound from his complete 
and thorough knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human heart—there is a 
certain touching and pathetic sadness 
in his tone, as he lingers over the an- 
cient memories of departed freedom, 
which is irresistibly attractive. He 
has succeeded in stirring the hearts, 
and in exciting the gentler affections 
of his readers, by the beautiful picture 
he draws of the last Saxon ; so fraught 
with simple and manly grace, so true, 
so noble—so full of all the qualities 
which command the applause of men, 
and yet doomed to so early and so sad 
a fate—the gentler affections of his 
simple and honest heart so rudely torn 
asunder—his brief and brilliant career. 
We see him, as he departs on his jour- 
ney to the court of William, departing 
—to use the; language of the ancient 
chronicler—as if on a party of pleasure, 
surrounded by gay companions, with 
his falcon on his wrist, and his hounds 
running before him. We see him be- 
neath the standard of England, sus- 
taining with dauntless valour the des- 
perate chances of the unequal fight, 
and granted, by the generosity of the 
invader, a grave upon the coast he had 
guarded so well. The whole picture 
rises before us, fresh from the creative 
hand of this glorious master ; and we 
linger spell-bound, as it were, by its 
exquisite beauty and wonderful power. 
That the difficulty to which we have 
adverted obtruded itself on the notice 
of Sir E. Lytton, is shown in his pre- 
face. He states:—‘‘ That the main 
consideration which withheld him from 
his task, was his sense of the unfami- 
liarity of the ordinary reader with the 
characters, events, and, so to speak, 
the very physiognomy of a period ante 
Agamemnona, before the brilliant 
age of matured chivalry, which has 
given to song and to romance the deeds 
of the later knighthood, and the glo- 
rious frenzy of the crusades.” 

In his dedicatory preface, also, the 
author enters fully into a discussion of 
the difficulties which beset him in 
striking into this new path—the chief 
of which he seems to consider the fol- 
lowing out his conception of extracting 
romance from “actual history,” with- 
out incurring the censure of pedantry, 


by reason of a too accurate adhesion 
to the result of his researches into the 
chronicles of the time. In our opinion 
he has been completely successful. He 
has woven a romance of rare beauty 
out of the incidents of the time, with- 
out, in any instance, as far as we can 
trace, the slightest deviation from ac- 
curate historical detail, save in regard 
of the connexion between Harold and 
Edith ; and for this very trifling and 
unimportant deviation he has incurred 
the censure of a hebdomadal critic, be- 
cause, forsooth, the said critic is at a 
loss whether to treat the work as his- 
tory or asromance. If this be really 
so, he is one of the stupidest of his 
class ; and his dulness is the less excus- 
able, because if he had given himself 
the trouble of reading the preface, he 
would have seen that there was not the 
slightest ground for such petty cavil- 
ling. He complains that the notesset ap 
a claim for the fiction, notwithstanding 
the writer's denial of the pretension 
to the dignity and importance of histo- 
ry, and that it is, therefore, impossible 
to reconcile the two. This observa- 
tion is not only uncandid, but it is un- 
true. Had the critic read the preface, 
he would have seen what was the 
writer’s object. 


“In the notes,” says Sir Edward 
Lytton, ‘‘ which I have thought neces- 
sary aids to the better comprehension 
of these volumes, my only wish has been 
to convey to the general reader such 
illustrative information as may familiar- 
ize him more easily with the subject 
matter of the book, or refresh his me- 
mory on incidental details not without a 
national interest. In the mere refe- 
rences to authorities, J do not pretend to 
arrogate to fiction the proper character of 
a history. The references are chiefly used 
either when wishing particularly to dis- 
tinguish from invention what was borrow- 
ed from achronicle, or when differing 
from some popular historian, to whom 
the reader might be likely to refer, it 
seemed well to state the authority upon 
which the difference was founded,” 


Was there ever more miserable 
petty cavilling than in the strictures to 
which we have adverted, or was there 
ever a more deliberate ‘ suppressio 
veri” than in the assertion, that these 
valuable notes have been added for 
the purpose of ostentatiously parading 
the historical erudition of the author ? 
In the passages of rare and touching 
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beauty with which this work abounds, 
not the least interesting is the author’s 
allusion, in the preface from which we 
have been quoting, to the circumstances 
under which it was written. 

« Again,” says the author to his 
friend, Mr. D’Eyncourt :— 


‘IT seem to find myself under your 
friendly roof; again to greet my provi- 
dent host, entering that Gothic chamber 
in which I had been permitted to estab- 
lish my unsocial study; heralding the 
advent of majestic folios, and heaping 
libraries round the unworthy work. 
Again, pausing from my labour, I look 
through that castle casement, and be- 

ond that feudal moat, over the broad 
andscapes which, if I err not, took their 
names from the proud brother of the 
Conqueror himself; or when, in those 
winter nights, the grim old tapestry 
moved in the dim recesses, I hear the 
Saxon thegn winding his horn at the 
turret door from which the prelate of 
Bayeux had so unrighteously expelled 
him. What marvel that I lived in the 
times of which I wrote,—Saxon with 
the Saxon,—Norman with the Norman, 
—that I entered with no gossip less ven- 
erable than that current at the court of 
the Confessor, or startled by pallid 
guests when I deigned to meet them 
with the last news which Harold’s spies 
had brought over from the camp at St. 
Valery. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

‘* But far beyond these recent asso- 
ciations of a single winter (for which 
heaven reward thee !), goes the memory 
of a friendship of many winters, and 
proof to the storms of all. Often have 
I come for advice to your wisdom, and 
sympathy to your heart, bearing back 
with me, in all such seasons, new in- 
crease to that pleasurable gratitude 
which is perhaps the rarest, nor the 
least happy sentiment that experience 
leaves to man.” 


The tale opens with a scene in 
which we are introduced to some of 
the characters. These passages are 
of a beauty and effect so dazzling, 
that it would be difficult to surpass 
them by anything we can now re- 
collect within the compass of Eng- 
lish literature. They are followed by 
some historical notices of great vigour 
and accuracy, which may account for 
the slight interest which the first vo- 
lume possesses for the mere novel- 
reader ; but to others who are capable 
of appreciating or enjoying such things, 
that very portion of the book which 
has such slender claims for the former, 
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must possess a deep attraction for 
them. It contains an accurate and 
lucid account of the history of those 
early times, finished with an elegance 
and classic beauty which show that the 
author has only to make the attempt, 
in order to take a high’rank amongst 
the historical writers of his age. Less 
diffuse than Thierry, he has all the 
glowing eloquence of Gibbon, and the 
classic beauty of Turner. But, in 
order that our readers may have an 
early taste of these beautiful descrip- 
tions, in which the work abounds, we 
shall present to their notice one or two 
selections from the opening chapters: 


‘Merry was the month of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1052. Few were the 
boys and few the lasses who overslept 
themselves in that buxom month. Long 
ere the dawn the young crowds had 
sought mead and woodland, to cut poles 
and wreath flowers. Many a mead then 
lay fair and green beyond the village of 
Charing, and behind the isle of Thorney 
(amidst the brakes and briars of which 
where then rising fast and fair the Hall 
and Abbey of Westminster). Many a 
wood lay dark in the starlight along the 
slopes rising above the dank Strand, 
with its numerous canals or dykes, and 
on either side of the great road into 
Kent; flutes and horns sounded far and 
near through the green places, and 
laughter, and song, and the crash of 
breaking boughs. 

‘* As the dawn came gray up the east, 
arch and blooming faces bowed down to 
bathe in the May dew. Patient oxen 
stood dozing by the hedge-rows —all 
fragrant with blossoms till the gay spoil- 
ers of the May came first from the 
woods with lusty poles, followed by girls 
with laps full of flowers, which they had 
caught asleep. The poles were prankt 
with nosegays, and a chaplet was hung 
round the horns of every ox. Then, 
towards day-break, the processions 
streamed back into the city through all 
its gates. Boys with their —_—e 
(peeled willow wands twined with cow- 
slips) going before; and clear through 
the lively din of the horns and flutes, and 
amidst the moving grove of branches, 
choral voices singing some early Saxon 
strain, precursor of the later song 


** We have brought the summer home.’ 


‘* Often in the good old days, before 
the Monk King reigned, kings and eal- 
dermen had thus gone forth a-Maying : 
but these merriments savouring of hea- 
thenesse, that good prince misliked; ne- 
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vertheless the song was as blythe, and 
the boughs were as green, asif king and 
ealderman had walked in the train.” 


Passing over the portrait of Hilda 
the Prophetess, who, being an elderly, 
and not very interesting female, and 
introduced for the purpose of making 
the reader acquainted with some of the 
curious superstitions of our forefathers, 
we shall now present to the notice of 
our readers the graceful portrait of 
Edith the Fair ; and if the author has 
committed “ adeparture” from the de- 
tails of history, in regard of her con- 
nexion with Harold, he has unquestion- 
ably, by so doing, rendered his story in- 
finitely more touching, in the deeper in- 
terest, and plaintive sadness, with which 
the character of his heroine is invested. 
In attaining his avowed object, of ren- 
dering the work “ more fitting for a 
general perusal, and one that might be 
entrusted fearlessly to the young,” he 
has, at the same time, achieved the 
double purpose of gaining a larger 
field for the display of the artistic skill, 
which he so largely possesses, in ela- 
borating from the elements of the af- 
feetions those beautiful results which 
can only be drawn from a pure and 
loving female heart :— 


**Near the window sat a woman, ad- 
vanced in years, and of a mien and as- 
pect singularly majestic. Upon a small 
tripod before her was a Runic manu- 
script, and an inkstand of elegant form, 
with a silver graphium or pen. At her 
feet reclined a girl somewhat about the 
age of sixteen; her long, fair hair part- 
ed across her forehead, and falling far 
down her shoulders. Her dress was a 
linen under-tunic, with long sleeves, 
rising high to the throat, and without 
one of the modern artificial restraints 
of the shape;—the simple belt sufficed 
to show the slender proportions and de- 
licate outline of the wearer. 

**The colour of the dress was of the 
purest white ; but its hems or borders 
were richly embroidered. This girl’s 
beauty was something marvellous. Ina 
land proverbial for fair women, it had 
already obtained her the name of ‘the 
fair.’ In that beauty were blended, not 
as yet without a struggle for mastery, 
the two expressions seldom united in 
one countenance—the soft and the no- 
bie; indeed in the whole aspect there was 

he evidence of some internal struggle. 
The intelligence was not yet complete ; 
the soul and heart were not yet united; 
and Edith, the Christian maid, dwelt in 








the house of Hilda the heathen pro- 
phetess. The girl’s blue eyes, rendered 
dark by the shade of their long lashes, 
were fixed intently upon the stern and 
troubled countenance which was bent 
upon her own—but bent with that ab- 
stract gaze which shows that the soul 
is absent from the sight. So sat Hilda, 
and so reclined her grandchild Edith,” 

* * * . 

* * * - * 

‘* A few daisies, primroses, and cow- 
slips, grew around; these Edith began 
to pluck, singing, as she wove, a simple 
song that, not more by the dialect than 
the sentiment, betrayed its origin in the 
ballad of the Norse, which had, in its 
more careless composition, a character 
quite distinct from the artificial poetry 
of the Saxons— 

** * Merrily the throstle sings 
In the merry May ; 


The throstle singeth to my ear, 
My heart is far away. 


Merrily, with blossom boughs, 
Laugheth out the tree; 

Mine eyes upon the blossom look— 
My heart is on the sea. 


My May is not the blossom bough, 
The music in the sky ; 

My May was in the winter frost, 
When one was smiling by.’ ” 


Whoever looks into the poetry of 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, will soon 
see the marked difference which the 
sweet and simple style of this exquisite 
little ballad presents to the striking 
metaphors and frequent periphrases in 
which their rude conceptions abound, 
It is difficult to conceive anything more 
barbarous than the abrupt and imper- 
fect reliques that have been handed 
down to us as specimens of the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. 

The main object of the bards seems 
to have been to create obscurity, not 
by a redundance of epithets, but by 
endeavouring to express their ideas in 
as few words as it was possible. In 
the historical songs of our ances- 
tors, selected by Sharon Turner, abun- 
dant specimens may be found. The 
Song of Canute, the poems of Adhelm, 
and the translation by Alfred of Boé- 
thius, and of the Song of Cedmon, 
abound in these peculiarities so inte- 
resting to those who are desirous of 
tracing the progress of song from those 
remote and quaint originals. ‘ The 
characteristics of Anglo-Saxon song,” 
says Mr. Turner, in his valuable work, 
** seem to be these—it consists chiefly 
of periphrases and metaphors, express- 
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ed in a metrical but simple arrange- 
ment of words, with some alliteration. 
The usual particles are most frequently 
omitted, and the intended meaning is 
conveyed in short and contracted 
phrase, multiplied by the periphrasis 
and metaphor. The position of the 
words is forced out of the natural ar- 
rangement, by a wilful inversion, and 
the regular course of the subject is 
frequently interrupted by violent and 
abrupt transitions. By these peculiari- 
ties, which seem to be quite artificial, 
the Saxon poetry is distinguished from 
prose.” But to return to our author. 
Possibly, few of the portraits, which 
stand out so fresh and living from his 
canvas, are exceeded in accuracy, as 
well as depth of colouring, by that of 
William the Conqueror. The lights 
and deep shadows of his character are 
truly touched by a master-hand, and a 
more exquisite representation of that 
extraordinary man, or a more skilful 
development of the qualities of his 
powerful and crafty mind, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. Nothing can be 
finer than the contrast which it pre- 
sents to the portrait of the chivalrous 
and simple nature of the illustrious 
Saxon; and throughout the many 
assages in the book before us which 
ear the broad mark of the mas- 
ter’s hand—his delineation of the cha- 
racter of William the Conqueror can 
hardly be surpassed. He has at- 
tained at once the great ends of 
truth and effect, without omitting one 
of those delicate touches by which a 
character so mixed can only be indi- 
cated. But let us, without any further 
prefatory account, give our readers 
his portrait, as he appeared to the 
eyes of the Saxon maiden on that sweet 
May evening :— 


‘* Edith instinctively raised her eyes, 
and once fixed upon the knight, they 
seemed chained as by aspell. His vest, 
of a cramoisay so dark that it seemed 
black beside the snowy garb of the Con- 
fessor, was edged by a deep band of 
embroidered gold, leaving perfectly bare 
his firm, full throat—firm and full as a 
column of granite; a short jacket or 
mantaline of fur, pendant from the 
shoulders, left developed in all its 
breadth, a breast that seemed meet to 
stay the march of an army; and on the 
left arm, curved to support the falcon, 
the vast muscles rose round and gnarl- 
ed through the close sleeve. 

‘**In height, he was really but little 
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above the stature of many of those pre- 
sent ; nevertheless, so did his port, his 
air, the nobility of his large propor- 
tions fill the eye, that he seemed to 
tower immeasurably above the rest. 
His countenance was yet more remark- 
able than his form. Still in the prime 
of youth, he seemed at the first glance 
younger, at the second older than he 
was. At the first glance younger, for 
his face was perfectly shaven, without 
even the moustache which the Saxon 
courtier, in imitating the Norman, still 
declined to surrender, and the smooth 
visage and bare throat sufficed in them- 
selves to give the air of youth to that 
dominant and imperious presence. His 
small skull-cap left unconcealed his 
forehead, shaded with short, thick hair, 
uncurled but black and glossy as the 
wings of araven. It was on that fore- 
head that time had set its traces; it 
was knit into a frown over the eye- 
brows ; lines deep as furrows crossed its 
broad but not elevated expanse. That 
frown spoke of hasty ire, and the habit 
of stern command. Those furrows spoke 
of deep thought and plotting scheme; 
the one betrayed but temper and cit 
cumstance—the other, more noble, spoke 
of the character and the intellect. The 
face was square, and the regard lion- 
like; the mouth, small and even beauti- 
ful in outline, had a sinister expression 
in its exceeding firmness ; and the jaw; 
vast, solid, as if bound in iron, showed 
obstinate, ruthless, determined will— 
such a jaw as belongs to the tiger 
amongst beasts, and the conqueror 
amongst men—such as it is seen in the 
effigies of Cesar, of Cortes, of Napoleon. 
“That presence was well calculated 
to command the admiration of women, 
not less than the awe of men. But no 
admiration mingled with the terror that 
seized the girl, as she gazed long and 
wistful upon the knight. The fascina« 
tion of the serpent on the bird held her 
mute and frozen. Never was that face 
forgotten ; often, in after life, it haunt- 
ed her in the noonday—it frowned tipon 
her dreams.” 


In order to connect the extracts 
which we intend to quote, it may be as 
well to give our readers a short ab- 
stract of the story upon which they are 
grafted ; and in doing so we shall not 
occupy their time further than is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to recall to 
their recollection that portion of our 
national history which this work is 
intended to illustrate. 

The banishment of the great Earl 
Godwin, with his sons, Sweyn, Tostig, 
and Gurth, from the shores of Eng- 
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land, was caused by his resistance to 
the predatory invasion of Eustache of 
Boulogne, a Norman count, who ra- 
vaged the town of Dover, which was 
situated within the government of the 
English earl. He retired to his na- 
tive country about the year 1052, and 
the questions at issue between him and 
Edward the Confessor having been re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the English 
chiefs under the presidency of Stigand, 
Bishop of East Anglia, it was decided 
by them that the king should accept of 
their oath of peace, retaining as hos- 
tages the earl’s son and grandson, who 
were afterwards committed to the care 
of William the Norman. A complete 
reconciliation between the king and 
Godwin was the result, and the Nor- 
man adventurers, with which the king- 
dom then swarmed, speedily fled from 
England. 

“It is difficult,” say the old chroni- 
clers, “ to estimate exactly the degree 
of the sincerity of King Edward, in 
his return to the national interest, and 
his reconciliation with the family of 
Godwin. Surrounded by his country- 
men, he perhaps thought himself en- 
slaved, and regarded his obedience to 
the wishes of the nation that had made 
him king, as a constraint. His ulterior 
relations with the Duke of Normandy 
—his private conferences with the Nor- 
mans who remained about his person, 
are the secrets of history. All we 
know is, that an apparent friendship 
existed between the king and his father- 
in-law, and that, at the same time, 
Godwin was utterly detested in Nor- 
mandy. The foreigners whom his re- 
turn had deprived of their places and 
honours, those to whom the facile and 

brilliant career of courtiers to the king 
of England was now closed, never 
named Godwin without calling him 
traitor, enemy of his king, murderer of 
the young Alfred. To the crime, of 
which his enemies thus accused him, is 
attributed, by Norman historians, the 
death of Godwin. Weare told by the 
chroniclers, that upon his saying, at 
the table of Edward, “ If I contributed 
even indirectly to his death, may this 
piece of bread choke me,” he put the 
bread to his mouth, fell down, and 
shortly afterwards expired. But the 
accounts of the circumstance vary, ac- 


* “Chronique de Normandie, Rec. des. Hist. de France,” quoted by Thierry. 


cording to the national tendencies of 
the respective relators. ‘I ever see 
before me,” says William of Malmsbury, 
“two roads—two opposite versions— 
and I warn my readers of the peril in 
which I find myself.” 

During the absence of the Normans, 
the fame and popularity of Harold 
rapidly increased. He defeated, after 
a series of sanguinary encounters 
among their mountain fastnesses, the 
Welsh, headed by their king, Griffyth, 
and eventually became the first man 
in the kingdom. After two years of 
internal peace, the reconciliation of 
the king with the family of Godwin 
became so complete, that there seemed 
no longer any reason for the detention 
of the two hostages which had been 
sent to the Duke of Normandy, as 
guarantees for the conduct of Godwin. 
They had now been in captivity for 
upwards of ten years, and Harold, 
wrought upon by the entreaties of his 
mother, at length determined to go to 
the court of William, and demand 
their release. So he obtained the 
sanction of the king for this demand, 
who, however, at the same time, ap- 
peared greatly averse to the expedi- 
tion of Harold in person into Nor- 
mandy. 

‘I will not compel you to stay,” 
said he; “but if you go, it will be 
without my consent ; for your journey 
will certainly bring some evil upon 
yourself and your country. I know 
Duke William and his crafty mind ; 
he hates you, and will grant you 
nothing unless he gain greatly by it. 
The only way safely to obtain the hos- 
tages from him, were to send some 
one else.”* 

Harold, disdaining this cautionary 
advice, set sail for Normandy, but 
suffered shipwreck upon the coast, 
near the mouth of the Somme, then 
the territory of Guy, the Count de 
Ponthiers, by whom he was seized as 
a sort of waif; and having been re- 
lieved of any personal property he 
happened to have, was cast, with all his 
retinue, into the fortress of Belrain, 
near Montreuil. 

An immediate representation of this 
outrage having been forwarded to Wil- 
liam, Harold was, after some negotia- 
tion, at length released. He proceeded 
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to Rouen, where he was received by 
Duke William with the honours be- 
fitting his rank, and an apparent cor- 
diality, under which was concealed his 
most treacherous designs. He was 
informed that the hostages should be 
released at his request, and that he 
might retire with them wherever it 
pleased him, but that he ought to re- 
main in order to see the towns and 
festivals of the country. Harold re- 
mained, and accompanied his host in 
an expedition against the Bretons, in 
which he signalized himself by deeds 
of valour. He and William, saith the 
chronicler, as long as the war lasted, 
had but one tent and one table. Upon 
their return from this expedition, the 
duke availed himself of an early op- 
portunity of imparting to his unsus- 
picious guest his designs upon the 
English crown, to which he alleged he 
was entitled by a former promise of 
the king. 

** Edward and I,” said he, * lived 
under the same roof like two brothers. 
He promised me, if ever he became 
king of England, to make me heir to 
his kingdom. Harold, if thou wouldst 
aid me in realizing this promise, be 
sure that if thou obtain the kingdom, 
whatever thou askest thou shalt 
have.” Harold, completely taken off 
his guard, and feeling he had really 
placed himself in the Norman’s power, 
gave some vague promise ; upon which 
William succeeded in extracting from 
him a further promise, that he would 
give his sister in marriage to one of 
the Norman barons; that he would 
marry William’s daughter, Adeliza, 
and that he would fortify Dover castle, 
and dig a well of fresh water there, 
for the convenience of the invaders. 
This promise, so rashly given, William 
afterwards caused him to confirm by 
an oath, in which the Saxon was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. 

All the nobles and barons of Nor- 
mandy were assembled at the castle 
of Bayeux, whither William had pre- 
viously ordered all the bones, relics, 
and even entire bodies of sainés, taken 
from shrines in the neighbourhood, to 
be brought, and placed in the council- 
hall, in a large box covered with a 
cloth of gold. William, having seated 
himself upon his throne, and sur- 
rounded by the barons of Normandy, 
with drawn swords, ordered two reli- 
quaries to be brought in, and placed 
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on the cloth of gold. He then re- 
quired Harold to confirm by oath 
upon them the promise he had pre- 
viously extracted from him. Harold, 
taken again by surprise, swore the re- 
quired oath. The Norman barons 
exclaim, * God aid him;” the cloth 
of gold was then drawn aside, and for 
the first time the bones and ghastly 
remains of the dead saints being dis- 
played to the Saxon’s appalled gaze, 
showed him the awful nature of the 
oath he had taken. 

This oath, thus sworn upon relics, 
however ridiculous it may appear in 
the present day, was one of the most 
terrible that could be taken, and its 
violation was, in those superstitious 
times, supposed to bring down the 
direct and dreadful vengeance of hea- 
ven. William, having thus gained 
his object, allowed the Saxon to de- 
part, and not long afterwards Edward 
the Confessor died, and Harold, by 
the unanimous voice of the people, as 
expressed by the writer, was chosen 
king. In the words of the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicler—“ Comes Haroldus 
unanimi omnium consensu in regem 
eligitur, quia non erat eo prudentior 
in terra armis magis strenuus, legum 
terre sagacior in omni genere probi- 
tatis cultior.” 

It was thought necessary that the 
Saxon king should cement more 
strongly the foundations of his power 
by an alliance with Aldyth, the widow 
of Griffyth, the king of the Welsh. 
And thus a severance was effected of 
those ties which connected him with 
the gentle Edith. The pictures which 
Sir Edward Lytton has drawn of the 
fair Saxon’s sorrow and resignation, 
under these trying circumstances, as 
well as of the noble fortitude of 
Harold, are full of the most beautiful 
and touching interest, and must prove 
irresistibly attractive to his readers of 
the softer sex. Indeed, we think that 
there cannot be prdduced, in the com- 
pass of the English language, anything 
more full of perfect beauty, than 
those passages, in which are narrated 
the strength of disappointed love, and 
the search, after the battle of Hastings, 
for the body of the murdered king. 

The Duke of Normandy, we are 
told, was in the woods near Rouen, 
trying some new arrows, when the 
intelligence of Harold’s accession to 
the throne of England reached him. 
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He was filled with indignation at 
what he considered so base a breach 
of faith, and commenced immediate 
preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land. Experiencing considerable dif- 
ficulty in raising the supplies neces- 
sary for the equipment of his arma- 
ment, and was obliged to have recourse 
to one of those artifices, for which he 
was so remarkable, in order to secure 
either the consent or the assistance of 
his subjects. 

In the meantime Tostig, a brother 
of Harold’s, who had been expelled by 
his subjects, in consequence of his ar- 
bitrary and despotic measures in Nor- 
thumbria, and who had taken a tem- 
porary refuge in Flanders, after some 
negotiations with William, went to 
Norway to secure the assistance of 
Harold, the son of Sigurd, one of the 
vikings or pirates of the northern seas, 
‘the last of the Scandinavians who led 
the adventurous life, whose charm had 
vanished with the religion of Odin.” 
The Norwegian allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon, and promised his assis- 
tance, with a fleet, as soon as the ap- 
proach of spring should have freed the 
northern ocean from ice. 

William had laid an accusation of 
sacrilege against the king of England 
before the court of Rome,and through 
the influence of the monk, Lanfranc, 
succeeded in obtaining sentence of 
excommunication against Harold. 
The sentence, pronounced by the pope 
himself, was in terms that William 
should have permission to enter Eng- 
land, to bring that kingdom back to 
the obedience of the holy see, and to 
re-establish there for ever the tax of 
Peter’s pence. A bull of excommuni- 
cation, directed against Harold and all 
his adherents, was given to William's 
messenger, and to it was added a ban- 
ner of the Roman Church, and a ring, 
containing one of the hairs of Saint 
Peter, set under a diamond of great 
price. This was the double emblem 
of military and ecclesiastical investi- 
ture. The consecrated banner, which 
was to consecrate the invasion of 
England by the Duke of Normandy, 
was the same which, a few years be- 
fore, the Normans had planted, in the 
name of the church, upon the castles 
of Campania. 

We have now presented to the 
notice of our readers a brief abstract 
of the history of those times, yet suffi- 


cient, we trust, to enable them to 
understand the extracts from the 
book, by which we mean to accom- 
pany it. The remainder of the story 
we shall reserve, as we feel assured 
they are all thirsting for some of the 
brilliant pictures of the author. 

The death of Godwin, the Earl, 
is described with most touching in- 
terest. Our readers will recollect 
the historical account of it, which 
we have just presented to them ; 
that colour was doubtless given to it 
by the hostile pens of the Norman his- 
torians. Our author describes it as the 
result of natural decay ; and the gra- 
dual breaking up of the earl’s health 
is told with exceeding beauty. Hilda, 
the prophetess, pays him a visit in order 
once more to clasp his hand and gaze 
upon his brow ; and, her mission done, 
she is about to wend her way home- 
wards :— 


“¢That shalt thou not, Hilda,’ said 
the hospitable earl: ‘the meanest way- 
farer hath a right to bed and board in 
this house for a night and a day, and 
thou wilt not disgrace us by leaving our 
threshold, the bread unbroken, and the 
couch unpressed. Old friend, we were 
young together, and thy face is welcome 
to me as the memory of former days.’ 

‘*Hilda shook her head, and one of 
those rare, and for that reason most 
touching, expressions of tenderness, of 
which the calm and rigid character of 
her features when in repose seemed 
scarcely susceptible, softened her eye, 
and relaxed the firm lines of her lips. 


*** At sunset we part, at sunset we 
shall meet again; and behold! the star 
rises on the sunset, and the star, broader 
and brighter, shall rise on the sunset 
then! When thy hand draws the robe 
from the chest, think on Hilda, and 
know that at that hour she stands by 
the grave of the Saxon warrior, and that 
from the grave dawns the future. Fare- 
well to thee.’ 

‘Harold longed to speak to her of 
Edith, but a strange awe at his heart 
chained his lips, so he stood silent by 
the great wooden gates of the rude 
house. The torches flamed around him, 
and Hilda’s face seemed lurid in the 
glare. There he stood musing long af- 
ter torch and ceorl had passed away, nor 
did he wake from his reverie till Gurth, 
springing from his panting horse, passed 
his arm round the earl’s shoulder, and 
cried— 

“* How did I miss thee, my brother, 
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and why .didst thou 
home ?’ 

“*T will tell thee anon. Gurth, has 
my father ailed?—there is that in his 
face which I like not.’ 

“‘* He hath not complained of mis- 
ease,’ said Gurth, startled; ‘but now 
thou speakest of it, his mood hath al- 
tered of late, and he hath wandered 
much alone, or only with the old hound 
and the old falcon.’ 

‘Then Harold turned back, and his 
heart was full; and when he reached 
the house, his father was sitting in the 
hall, on his chair of state, and ,Githa 
sat on his right hand, and a little below 
her sat Tostig and Leofwine, who had 
come in from the bear-hunt by the river 
gate, and were talking loud and merrily, 
and thegns and enechts sat all around ; 
and there was wassail as Harold entered. 
But the earl looked only to his father ; 
and he saw that his eyes were absent 
from the glee, and that he was bending 
his head over the old falcon which sat 
on his wrist.” 


forsake thy 


Our readers have been already 
informed of the alteration which 
the author has made with refe- 
rence to the connexion between Ha- 
rold and Edith. The love-passages 
between them are of exquisite and 
tender beauty. The scene in which 
Harold offers, with the crown within 
his grasp, to renounce for her sake all 
his darling and long-cherished hopes 
of ambition and glory; the struggle 
in his breast between England and 
Edith, is described with a graphic 
power which, had the author never 
written another line, would have made 
him immortal ; and then the calm and 
noble resignation of the maiden—the 
passionate sorrow of the king—is of 
the deepest interest ; but for this scene 
we cannot afford space, and must con- 
tent ourselves with extracting that 
which contains their betrothal :— 


“‘His voice faltered a moment, and 
again he renewed— 

*** Thou weepest, Edith—oh, how thy 
tears console me! Hilda, hearme! I 
love thy grandchild—loved her by ir- 
resistible instinct, since her blue eyes 
first smiled on mine. I loved her in her 
childhood as in her youth—in the blos- 
som as in the flower; and thy grand. 
child loves me. The laws of the church 
proscribed our marriage, and therefore 
we parted; but 1 feel, and thine Edith 
feels, that the love remains as strong in 
absence. No other will be her wedded 
lord—no other my wedded wife ; there- 
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fore, with a heart made soft b sorrow, 
and, in my father’s death, sole lord of 
my fate, [ return, and say to thee in her 
presence, suffer us to hope still! The 
day may come when, under some king 
less enthralled than Edward by formal 
church-laws, we may obtain from the 
pope absolution for our nuptials—a day, 
perhaps, far off ; but we are both young, 
and love is strong and patient ; we can 
wait.’ 

**¢ Oh, Harold,’ exclaimed Edith, ‘ we 
can wait.’ 

*** Have I not told thee, son of God- 
win,’ said the vala, solemnly, ‘ that 
Edith’s skein of life was enwoven with 
thine? Dost thou deem that my\dreams 
have not explored the destiny of the last 
of my race? Know that it is in the 
decrees of the fates, that ye are to be 
united, never more to be divided ; know 
that there shall come a day, though I 
can see not its morrow, and it be dim 
and afar, which shall be the most glo- 
rious of thy life, and in which Edith and 
fame shall be thine—the day of thy na- 
tivity, in which hitherto all things have 
prospered with thee. In vain against 
the laws preach the mone and the priest ; 
—what shall be, shall be. Wherefore, 
take hope and joy, O children of time ; 
and now, as I join your hands, I betroth 
your souls.’ 

‘*Rapture unalloyed, and unprophetic, 
born of love, deep and pure, shone in 
the eyes of Harold, as he clasped the 
hand of his promised bride. ut an 
involuntary shudder passed over Edith’s 
frame, as she leaned close for support 
upon Harold’s breast; and, as if by a 
vision, there arose distinct in her me- 
mory, a stern brow, a form of power 
and terror—the brow and the form of 
him who but once again in her waking 
life the prophetess had told her she 
should behold. The vision passed away 
in the warm clasp of those protecting 
arms, and looking up into Harold’s face, 
she there beheld the mighty and deep 
delight that transfused itself at once 
into her own soul. 

‘* Then Hilda, placing one hand over 
their heads, and raising the other towards 
heaven, all radiant with wintry stars, 
said, in her deep and thrilling tones— 

** Attest the betrothal of these 
young hearts, O ye powers that draw 
nature to nature, by spells which no 
galdra can trace, and have wrought in 
the hearts of creation no mystery so 
perfect as love! Attest it, thou temple, 
thou altar!—attest it, O sun! O air! 
While the forms are divided, may the 
souls cling together—sorrow with sor- 
row, and joy with joy ; and whenat length 
bride and bridegroom are one, O stars, 
may the terrible with which ye are 
charged, have exhausted its burden, 
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may no danger molest, no malice dis- 
turb, but over the marriage-bed shine 
in peace, O ye stars !’ 

**Up rose the moon; May’s nightin- 
ale called its mate from the breathless 
oughs ; and so Edith and Harold were 

betrothed by the grave of the son of 
Cedric. And from the line of Cedric 
had come, since Ethelbert, all the Saxon 
kings, who with sword and sceptre had 
reigned over Saxon England.” 


Our readers may recollect that Tos- 
tig, the brother of Harold, who had 
been expelled by his subjects from his 
kingdom in Northumbria, volunteered 
his services to the Duke of Normandy, 
to assist in deposing his brother. Wil- 
liam, however, too cautious to depend 
upon the faith of a reckless adventurer, 
gave him some ships to try the specu- 
lation upon his own account ; and with 
these, instead of attempting to land 
upon the English shores, he set sail for 
Norway, to secure the assistance of 
Harold, the son of Sigurd, one of the 
ferocious vikings of the north. Of 
these extraordinary race of pirates we 
have many curious accounts. 

The sea-kings of the north, says 
Sharon Turner, were a race of beings 
whom Europe beheld with horror. 
Without a yard of territorial property 
—without any towns or visible nation 
—with no wealth but their ships—no 
force but their crews, and no hope 
but from their swords, they swarmed 
upon the boisterous ocean, and plun- 
dered in every district they could ap- 
proach. Never to sleep under a smoky 
roof, nor to indulge in the cheerful 
cup over a hearth, were the boasts of 
these watery sovereigns, who not only 
flourished in the plunder of the sea 
and its shores, but who sometimes 
amassed so much booty and enlisted 
so many followers, as to be able to as- 
sault provinces for permanent conquest 
in the ninth century. Not only the 
children of kings, but every person of 
any importance, equipped ships; and 
if they had no hereditary property, 
set about acquiring some in the best 
fashion they could. It appears to 
have been the custom of the north, 
that one of the male children should 
be selected to inherit the government, 
while the junior branches were sent to 
push their fortunes upon the ocean, 
much in the same manner that younger 
sons in these times are drafted off into 
thechurch and thearmy. This dreadful 
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race inhabited the creeks and bays of 
the Northern Ocean, ready to dart 
forth upon any unhappy urgency which 
offered a reasonable hope of plunder. 
Their mode of fighting was character- 
istic of the reckless ferocity by which 
they were distinguished. They never 
thought of having recourse to any spe- 
cies of naval tactics ; but lashing their 
ships to those of the enemy, the 
boarders proceeded to their work at 
once. 

The Berserkirs appear to have been 
especially reserved, after the manner 
of our marines, for this species of con- 
flict. Their onslaught was furious and 
irresistible. Biting their shields, and 
howling like wild beasts, they rushed 
on with a savage enthusiasm which 
was unparalleled. They were usually 
stationed in the prows of the vessel, 
and the frantic fury thus excited, and 
known by the name of the “ furor Ber- 
serkicus,” was, as we are informed, 
an artifice of battle, like the Indian 
war-whoop. It was originally, adds 
Turner, practised by Odin, and those 
who used it joined in companies. It 
was at length, as morals improved, felt 
to be horrible. It changed from a 
distinction to a reproach, and was pro- 
hibited by penal laws, until the name 
at last became execrable. A formi- 
dable fleet of these pirates, under the 
command of Harold Hardrada, and ac- 
companied by the recreant Tostig, set 
sail for England, and proceeded up the 
Ouse, as far as Rochdale. The inva- 
sion was a most formidable one. There 
seems, however, a considerable diffe- 
rence among these various chroniclers 
as to its actual extent. According to 
Paris, the ships were a thousand ; 
while Jugulf makes them but two hun- 
dred, and Malmsbury and others rate 
them at three hundred. However this 
may be, they found the English pre- 
pared, and on the 20th of September 
a pitched battle was fought near York ; 
the English, commanded by the Earls 
Edwin and Murkar, brothers-in-law of 
Harold, suffered a disastrous defeat, 
and the earls were actually besieged in 
York, when Harold hastened to their 
assistance. The account of the battle 
is so magnificent—so truly Homeric in 
its style—that we cannot resist the 
temptation of extracting it at length ; 
and we are assured that, by so doing, 
we shall commit no trespass on the 
patience of our readers :— 
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** King Harold Hardrada, on his coal- 
black steed, with his helm all shining 
with gold, rode from the lines, and came 
into bearing, and then this extraordinary 
person, who united in himself all the 
types of an age that vanished for ever in 
his grave, and who is the more inte- 
resting, as in him we see the race from 
which the Norman sprang, began in the 
rich full voice, that pealed deep as an 
organ, to chaunt his impromptu war- 
song. He halted in the midst, and with 
great composure said— 

*“* «That verse is but ill-turned ; Imust 
try a better.’ 

‘** He passed his hand over his brow, 
mused an instant, and then, with his fair 
face all illumined, he burst forth, as if 
inspired. This time, air, rhyme, words, 
all so chimed in with his own enthusiasm, 
and that of his men, that the effect was 
irrepressible. It was, indeed, like the 
charm of one of those runs which are 
said to have maddened the Berserker 
into the frenzy of war. Meanwhile the 
Saxon phalanx came on, slow and firm, 
and in a few minutes the battle began. 
It commenced first with the charge of 
the English cavalr an numerous ) 
led by Leofwine po aco, but the dou- 
ble palisade of the Norman spears form- 
ed an impassable barrier, and the horse- 
men, recoiling from the frieze, rode 
round the iron circle, without other da- 
mage than the spear and javelin could 
effect. Meanwhile King Harold, who 
had dismounted, marched, as was his 
wont, with the body of footmen. He 
kept his foot in the hollow of the trian- 
gular wedge, whence he could best issue 
his orders. Avoiding the side over 
which Tostig presided, he halted his ar- 
ray, in full centre of the enemy, where 
the ravager of the world, streaming high 
above the inner rampart of shields, 
shewed the presence of the giant Har- 
drada. 

‘‘ The air was now literally darkened 
with the flights of arrows and spears ; 
and in awar of missives the Saxons were 
less skilled than the Norsemen. Still King 
Harold restrained the ardour of his men, 
who, sore harassed by the darts, yearned 
to close on the foe. He himself, standing 
on a little eminence, more exposed than 
his meanest soldier, deliberately eyed 
the rallies of the horse, and watched the 
moment he foresaw, when, encouraged 
by his own suspense, and the feeble at- 
tacks of the cavalry, the Norsemen would 
lift up their spears from the ground, and 
advance themselves to the assault. That 
moment came; unable to withhold their 
own fiery zeal, stimulated by the tramp, 
and the clash, and the war-hymns of 
their king, and his choral Skalds, the 
Norsemen broke ground and came on. 
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‘To your axes and charge!’ cried Ha- 
rold; and passing at once from the cen- 
tre to the front, he led on the array. 
The on of that artful phalanx was 
tremendous ; it pierced through the ring 
of the Norwegians ; it clove the rampart 
of the shields, and King Harold’s battle- 
axe was the first that strode into the in- 
nermost circle that guarded the ravager 
ofthe world. Then forth from under 
the shade of that great flag, came him- 
self, also on foot, Harold Hardrada, 
Shouting and chaunting, he leaped with 
long strides into the thick of the on- 
slaught. He had flung away his shield, 
and swaying with both his hands his 
enormous sword, he hewed down man 
after man, till space grew clear before 
him ; and the English, recoiling .in awe 
before an image of might and strength 
that seemed superhuman, left but one 
form standing firm and in front to op- 
pose his way. At that moment the whole 
strife seemed not to belong to an age 
comparatively modern—it took a cha- 
racter of remotest date; and Thor and 
Odin seemed to have returned to the 
earth. Behind this towering and Titan 
warrior, their wild hair streaming long 
under their helms, came his Skalds, all 
singing their hymns, drunk with the 
madness of battle. And the ravager of 
the world tossed and flapped as it fol- 
lowed, so that the vast raven wing de- 
picted on its side seemed moved with life ; 
and calm and alone, his eye watchful, his 
axe ready for rush or for spring— but firm 
as an oak against flight—stood the last of 
the Saxon kings. 

**Down bounded Hardrada, and down 
shore his sword—King Harold’s shield 
was cloven in two, and the force of the 
blow brought himself to his knee. But, 
swift as the flash of that sword, he 
sprang to his feet, and as Hardrada still 
bowed his head, not recovered from the 
force of the blow, the axe of the Saxon 
came so full on his helmet, that the giant 
dropped his sword, and staggered back, 
whilehis skalds and chiefs rushed around 
him. The gallant stand of King Harold 
saved his English from flight; and now, 
as they saw him, almost lost in the 
throng, yet still cleaving his way—on— 
on—to the raven standard—they rallied 
with one heart, and shouting forth, 
‘Out, out !’ ‘ Holy Crosse!’ forced their 
way to his side, and the fight now waged 
hot and equal, hand to hand. Mean- 
while Hardrada, borne a little apart, 
and relieved from his dusted helmet, re- 
covered the shock of the weightiest blow 
that had ever dimmed his eye or numbed 
his hand. Tossing the helmet on the 
ground, his bright locks glittering like 
sunbeams, he rushed back to the mélée, 
Again helm and mail went down before 
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him; again through the crowd he saw 
the arm that had smitten him; again he 
sprang forth to finish the war with one 
tow, when a shaft from some distant 
bow pierced the throat, which the casque 
now left bare; a sound like the wail of 
a death-song murmured brokenly from 
his lips, which then gushed out with 
blood, and, tossing his arms wildly, he 
fell to the ground a corpse. At that 
sight a yell of such terror, and woe, and 
wrath, all commingled, arose from the 
Norsemen, that it hushed the very war 
forthemoment! ‘On!’ cried the Saxon 
king, ‘let our earth take its spoiler !— 
on to the standard, and the day is our 
own !’ 

*** On to the standard!’ cried Haco, 
who, his horse slain under him, all bloody 
with wounds not his own, now came to 
the king’s side. Grim and tall rose the 
standard, and the streamer wrinkled 
and flapped in the wind, as if the raven 
had voice, when, right before Harold, 
right between him and the banner, stood 
Tostig his brother, known by the splen- 
dour of his mail—the gold-work on his 
mantle—known by the fierce laugh and 
defying voice. ‘* What matter,’ cried 
Haco; ‘strike, O king, for thy crown!’ 
Harold grasped Haco’sarm convulsively, 
he lowered his axe, turned round, and 
passed shudderingly away. Both armies 
now paused from the attack, for both 
were thrown into great disorder, and 
each gladly gave respite to the other, to 
re-form its own shattered array. The 
Norsemen were not the soldiers to yield 
because their leader was slain—rather 
the more resolute to fight, since revenge 
was now added to valour ; yet, but for 
the daring and promptness with which 
Tostig had cut his way to the standard, 
the day had been already decided. Dur- 
ing the pause, Harold, summoning Gurth, 
said to him, with great emotion—‘ For 
the sake of nature, for the love of God, 
go, oh Gurth—go to Tostig ; urge him, 
now Hardrada is dead, urge him to 

eace. : , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
The Viking refused to surrender, and 
at last fell by a javelin from the hand of 
Haco. As if in him had been embodied 
the unyielding war-god of the Norsemen, 
in that death died the last hope of the 
Vikings—they fell literally where they 
stood ; many, from sheer exhaustion and 
the weight of their mail, died without a 
blow; and, in the shades of nightfall, 
Harold stood amid the shattered ram- 
part of shields—his foot on the corpse of 
the standard-bearer—his hand on the 
ravager of the world. ‘ Thy brother's 
corpse is borne yonder,’ said Haco, in 
the ear of the king, as, wiping the blood 
from his sword, he plunged it into the 
sheath.” 


The splendour and beauty of this 
grand historical picture it would be 
difficult, indeed, to equal; and great 
as is the fame which the author has 
acquired by the brilliant beauty of his 
previous productions, there are strik- 
ing and remarkable passages in this 
book which, we are inclined to believe, 
have never been equalled in the annals 
of English literature. Magnificent as 
is the description of the battle-scene 
which we have just extracted, the en- 
counter between the Welsh king, 
Griffyth, and the English army is 
scarcely a whit behind it. Griffyth 
ap-Llewellyn, the most accomplished 
prince of his time in the art of war, 
had effected an alliance with Algar, the 
Lord of Mercia, and joined by a for- 
midable host of the dreadful vikings, 
had broken out into open rebellioninthe 
defiles of Wales, which country being 
impracticable for the evolutions of ca- 
valry, afforded them an almost inva- 
riable retreat. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the English army to 
advance upon foot, storming succes- 
sively these mountain fastnesses, which 
the Welsh king defended inch by inch. 
Driven, however, successively from 
these defences one by one, the indomi- 
table Welsh king at last took up his 
position on the heights of Penmaen- 
mawr, where, protected by inaccessible 
rocks and lofty mountains, he seemed 
to defy all the might of Saxon Eng- 
land. The place of this, his last re- 
treat, beside all the security it took 
from nature, hada claim from ancient 
art. A rude Roman fortress rose be- 
side the stream, and near it the grey 
ruins of the imperial city, destroyed 
ages ago by lightning. 

The battle scene is grand in terrible 
beauty :— 


**Once in the open space, the scene 
was terrific. Brief as had been the on- 
slaught, the carnage was already un- 
speakable. By dint of sheer physical 
numbers, animated by a valour that 
seemed as the frenzy of madmen or 
the hunger of wolves, hosts of the Bri- 
tons had crossed trench and stream, 
seizing with their hands the points of 
the spears opposed to them, bounding 
over the corpses of their countrymen, 
and, with yells of wild joy, rushing upon 
the close-serried lines, drawn up before 
the port. The stream seemed literally 
to run gore. Pierced by javelins and 
arrows, corpses floated and vanished; 
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while numbers, undeterred by the havoc, 
leaped into the waves from the opposite 
banks. Like bears, that surround the 
ship of a sea-king beneath the polar 
meteors, or the midnight sun of the 
north, came the savage warriors, 
through that glaring atmosphere. 

** Amidst all, two forms were pre- 
eminent—the one, tall and towering, 
stood by the trench, and behind a ban- 
ner, that now drooped round the stave, 
now streamed wide and broad, stirred 
by the rush of men, for the night in 
itself was breezeless, with a vast Danish 
axe, wielded by both hands, stood this 
man, confronting hundreds, and at each 
stroke, rapid as the lion, fell a foe. All 
round him was a wall of his own—the 
dead. But in the centre of the space, 
leading on a fresh troop of shouting 
Welshmen, who had found their way 
from another part, was a form which 
seemed charmed against arrow and 
spear ; for the defensive arms of this 
chief were as slight as if worn but for 
ornament. A small corselet of gold 
covering the centre of his breast; a 
gold collar of twisted wires circled his 
throat, and a gold bracelet adorned his 
bare arm, dropping gore, not his own, 
from the wrist to the elbow. He was 
small and slight-shaped, below the 
common standard of men, but he seemed 
as one made a giant by the sublimer in- 
spiration of war. He wore no helmet, 
merely a golden circlet ; and his hair, 
of a deep red, longer than was usual 
with the Welsh, hung like the mane of 
a lion over his shoulders, tossing loose 
with each stride. His eyes glared like 
the tiger’s at night, and he leaped on 
the spears with a bound. Lost a mo- 
ment amidst hostile ranks, save by the 
bright glitter of his short sword, he 
made amidst all a path for himself and 
his followers, and emerged from the 
heart of the steel, unscathed and loud 
breathing ; while round the line he had 
broken, wheeled and closed his wild 
men, striking, rushing, slaying, slain. 

“*¢ Pardieu! this is war worth the 
sharing,’ said the knight, who, left to 
himself, did not hesitate a moment 
more, and he was in the midst of the 
Welsh force, headed by the chief with 
the golden panoply. Secure in his ring- 
mail against the bright weapons of the 
Welsh, the sweep of the Norman sword 
was as the scythe of death. Right and 
left he smote through the throng, which 
he took in the flank, and had almost 
gained the small phalanx of Saxons, 
that lay firm in the midst, when the 
Cymrian chief’s flashing eye was drawn 
to this new and strange foe by the roar 
and the groans round the Norman’s 
way; and with the half-naked breast 
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against the shirt of mail, and the short 
Roman sword against the long Norman 
falchion, the lion king of Wales fronted 
the knight. 

‘* Unequal seems the encounter. So 
quick was the spring of the Briton, so 
pliant his arm, and so rapid his weapon, 
that that good knight (who, rather 
from skill and valour than prowess of 
William’s band of martial brothers) 
would willingly have preferred to be 
before him, Fitzosborne, or Mont- 
gomery, all clad in steel, and armed 
with mace and steel, than parried those 
dazzling strokes, and fronted the angry 
majesty of that helmless brow.  Al- 
ready the strong rings of his mail had 
been twice pierced, and his blood 
trickled fast, while his great sword had 
but smitten the air in its sweeps at the 
foe, when the Saxon phalanx, ‘taking 
advantage of the breach in the ring that 
girt them, caused by this diversion, 
and recognizing, with fieree ire, the 
gold torque and breastplate of the 
Welsh king, made their desperate 
charge. Then for some minutes the 
péle-méle was confused and indistinct. 
Blows, blind and at random—death 
coming no man knew whence or how, 
till discipline and steadfast order (which 
the Saxons kept as by mechanism 
through the discord) obstinately pre- 
vailed. The wedge forced its way; 
and, though reduced in numbers and 
sore wounded, the Saxon troops cleared 
the ring, and joined the main force 
drawn up by the fort, and guarded 
in the rere by its walls. Meanwhile 
Harold, supported by the band under 
Leswolf, had succeeded at length in 
repelling farther reinforcements of the 
Welsh at the more accessible part of 
the trenches; and casting now his prac- 
tised eye over the field, he issued orders 
for some of the men to regain the fort, 
and open from the battlements and 
from every loophole, the batteries of 
stone and javelins, which then (with 
the Saxons, unskilled in sieges) formed 
the main artillery of forts. These or- 
ders given, he planted Leswolf and 
most of his band to keep watch round 
the trenches ; and shading his eye with 
his hand, and looking towards the 
moon, all waning and dimmed in the 
watch-fires, he said calmly— 

*** Now patience fights for us. Ere 
the moon reaches yon hill-top, the troops 
at Abu and Caerneu will be on the 
slopes of Penmaur, and cut off the re- 
treat of yon strife.’ 

‘* But as the earl, with his axe swung 
over his shoulder, and followed by some 
half score or more with his banner, 
strode on where the wild war was now 
mainly concentered, just midway be- 
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tween trench and fort, Gryffith caught 
sight both of the banner and the earl, 
and left the press at the very moment 
when he had gained the greatest advan- 
tage, and when, indeed, but for the 
Norman, who, wounded as he was, and 
unused to fight on foot, stood resolute 
in the van, the Saxons, wearied out 
by numbers, and falling fast beneath 
the javelins, would have fled from their 
nate. and so sealed their fate, for the 
Welsh would have entered at their 
heels. But it was the misfortune of the 
Welsh heroes never to learn that war 
is a science; and instead of now cen- 
tering all force on the point most weak- 
ened, the whole field vanished from the 
fierce eye of the Welsh king, when he 
saw the banner and form of Harold. 
The earl beheld the coming foe wheeling 
round as the hawk on the heron; halt- 
ed, drew up his few men in a semicircle, 
with their large shields as a rampart, 
and their level spears as a palisade, 
and before them all, as a tower, stood 
Harold with his axe. Ina minute more 
he was surrounded, and through the 
rain of javelins that poured round him, 
brightly glittered the sword of Griffyth. 
But Harold, more practised than the 
wild Graville in the sword-play of the 
Welsh, and unencumbered by other de- 
fensive armour (save only the helm, 
which was shaped like the Normans), 
than his light coat of mail, opposed 
uickness to quickness, and suddenly 
deeming his axe, sprang upon his foe, 
and clasping him round with the left 
arm, with the right hand griped at his 
throat. 

‘“«* Yield, and quarter !—yield for thy 
life, son of Llewellyn !’ 

** Strong was that embrace, and death- 
like that gripe; yet as the snake from 
the hand of the dervise—as a ghost 
from the grasp of the dreamer—the 
little Cymrian glided away, and the 
broken torque was all that remained in 
the clutch of Harold. At this moment 
a mighty yell of despair broke from the 
Welsh near the fort. Stones and jave- 
lins rained upon them from the walls ; 
and the fierce Norman was in the 
midst with his sword, drinking blood ; 
but not for javelin, stone, and sword, 
shrank and shouted the Welshmen. 
On the other side of the trenches were 
marching against them their own coun- 
trymen, the rival tribes that helped the 
stranger to rend the land; and far to 
the right were seen the spears of the 
Saxon from Aber, and to the left was 
heard the shout of the forces under 
Godwin, from Caernéu; and they who 
had caught the leopard in his lair, were 
now themselves the prey caught in the 
toils. With new heart, as they beheld 
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these reinforcements, the Saxons press- 
ed on. Tumult, and flight, and indis- 
criminate slaughter, wrapped the field. 
The Welsh rushed to the streams and 
the trenches, and in the bustle and hul- 
labaloo, Griffyth was swept along, as a 
bull by a torrent, still facing the foe ; 
now chiding, now inciting his own men ; 
now rushing alone on the pursuers, and 
halting their onslaught, he gained, still 
unmolested, the stream, paused a mo- 
ment, laughed loud, and sprang into the 
wave. A hundred javelins hissed into 
the bloody and swollen waters. 

*** Hold!’ cried Harold the earl, lift- 
ing his hand on high, ‘no dastard dart 
at the brave !’” 


To add one single word of com- 
ment upon the glorious beauty of this 
scene, unequalled, since the days of 
Scott, for interest and animation, for 
breadth of drawing and magnificent ef- 
fect, were worse than profanation. Had 
we not already trespassed very large- 
ly upon the bounds allotted to us— 
we should add to this extract the 
narration of Harold’s visit to the court 
of the Duke of Normandy, as present- 
ing, perhaps, the best specimen which 
the book affords of the author’s pecu- 
liar and wonderfully graphic power of 
portraying the habits and manners of 
the times in which the scene of his 
story is laid; but as we have so largely 
exceeded our prescribed limits, we 
must, however reluctant, omit it. 

In order more fully to develop the 
attributes of the age in which the 
scene of this story is laid, the author 
has made a liberal use of its supersti- 
tions ; and we have, accordingly, the cha- 
racter of the prophetess Hilda, drawn 
with great power and beauty. She is 
described as one of the last remnants 
of that race, who, under the outward 
semblance of Christianity, secretly 
cultivated the worship of Thor and 
Odin. Her worthy father, as we are 
informed, * had died as he had wished 
to die, the last man aboard his ship, 
with the soothing conviction that the 
Valkyrs would bear him to Valhalla.” 
She was left an orphan—an English- 
woman at heart, but as much a Dane 
in her habits, * as if she had been born 
and reared amidst the glades and knolls 
from which the smoke of her hearth 
rose through the old Roman com- 
pluvium.” A grand and magnificent 
conception is the picture of this mys- 
terious vala; and if these sour and 
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atrabilious critics, who attribute the 
results which its author has achieved 
to incessant industry, and laborious 
working up of minute details, can gaze 
unmoved on the glorious lineaments of 
that splendid picture—can gaze, and 
gazing deny that it was drawn by the 
hand of a master, they are truly in- 
sensible to the power of the sublime 
and beautiful ; “ neither could they 
be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” 

The very beautiful and skilful 
mode in which he has worked up 
their ancient superstitions, mate- 
rially enhance the interest of the 
story ; but there is something so awful 
and so grandly sublime about the fe- 
vered visions of the giant prophetess, 
that while we willingly accord to the 
author the highest praise which is due 
to the triumph of his genius and art, 
we feel a greater pleasure in contem- 
plating the sweet and touchingly beau- 
tiful portrait of her grandchild, Edith, 
to whom the Vala forms so terrible 
and dark a contrast. 

Waving his wand above that “realm 
of shadows which lies behind the Nor- 
man conquest,” among those mighty 
forms which the author has brought 
to life, the contemplation of which 
has afforded to us the greatest plea- 
sure, are Harold and the Norman 
conqueror. They stand out from this 
grand historical picture with a breadth 
of drawing, and a magnificence of ef- 
fect, which has rarely, if ever, been 
equalled. We have them living and 
breathing before us: the lofty, gene- 
rous, and noble Saxon, so sorely tried, 
and so bravely surmounting the strug- 
gle; the wily and astute Norman, so 
keenly alive to the chances of the 
mighty game ; not a touch which could 
complete the portrait is wanting. Both 
have our admiration—one our sympa- 
thy and love. But we cannot conclude 
this notice without allowing the au- 
thor to describe the last scene of all, 
and, possibly, the most touchingly 
beautiful, which concludes this event- 
ful history, and in which is told all 
that remains to be narrated of its in- 
cidents :— 


** The sun had set, the first star was 
in heaven, ‘the Fighting Man’ was laid 
low, and on that spot, where now, all 
forlorn and shattered, amidst stagnant 
water, stands the altar-stone of Battle- 
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Abbey, rose the glittering dragon that 
surmounted the consecrated banner of 
the Norman victor. 

‘*Close by his banner, amidst the 
piles of the dead, William the Conqueror 
pitched his pavilion, and sat at meat; 
and over all the plain, far and near, 
torches were moving, like meteors on a 
marsh: for the duke had permitted the 
Saxon women to search for the bodies 
of their lords ; and as he sat, and talked, 
and laughed, there entered the tent two 
humble monks; their lowly mien, their 
dejected faces, their homely serge, in 
mournful contrast to the joy and splen- 
dour of the victory-feast. 

“They came to the Conqueror and 
knelt * * - * * * 
‘We come but to ask,’ they said, ‘to 
bury in our sacred cloisters, the corpse 
of him, so lately king over all England 
—our benefactor Harold.’ 

* The duke’s brow fell. 

*** And see,’ said Ailred eagerly, as 
he drew out a leathern pouch, ‘ we have 
brought with us all the gold that our 
poor crypts contained, for we mis- 
doubted this day,” and he poured out the 
glittering pieces at the Conqueror’s feet. 

“** No! said William, fiercely, ‘we 
take no gold for a traitor’s body, no not 
even if Githa, the usurper’s brother, of- 
fered us its weight in the shining metal 
—unburied be the accursed of the 
Church, and let the birds of prey feed 
their young with his carcase.” 

** Two murmurs, distinct in tone and 
meaning, were heard in that assembly ; 
the one of approval from fierce merce- 
naries insolent with triumph: the other 
of generous discontent, and indignant 
amaze, from the large majority of Nor- 
man nobles. But William’s brow was 
still dark, and his eye still stern, for his 
policy confirmed his passions ; and it was 
only by stigmatizing, as dishonoured and 
accursed, the memory and the cause of 
the dead king, that he could justify the 
sweeping spoliation of them who had 
fought against himself, and confiscate 
the lands to which his own Quens and 
warriors looked for their reward. 

The murmurs had just died into a 
thrilling hush, when a woman, who had 
followed the monks unperceived and un- 
heeded, passed, with a swift and noiseless 
step, to the duke’s footstool ; and, without 
bending knee to the ground, said, ina 
voice which though low was heard by all, 

** « Norman, in the name of the women 
of England, I tell thee, that thou darest 
not do this wrong to the hero who died 
in defence of their hearths and their 
children.’ 

Before she spoke she had thrown 
back her hood; her hair, dishevelled, 
fell over her shoulders, glittering like 

x 
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gold in the blaze of the banquet-lights, 
and that wondrous beauty, without pa- 
rallel amidst the dames of England, 
shone like the vision of an accusing an- 
gel, on the eyes of the startled duke and 
the breathless knights. But, twice in 
her life, Edith beheld that awful man: 
once, when roused from her reverie of 
innocent love, by the holiday rot of 
his troops and banners, the child-like 
maid stood at the foot of the grassy 
knoll—and once again, when in the 
hour of his triumph, and amidst the 
wrecks of England, on the field of San- 
guelac, with a soul surviving the crush- 
ed and broken heart, the faith of the 
lofty woman defended the hero dead. 

here, with knee unbent, and form 
unquailing, with marble cheek, and 
haughty eye, she faced the Conqueror ; 
and as she ceased, his noble barons 
broke into bold applause. 

*** Who art thou?’ said William, if 
not daunted at least amazed, ‘ methinks 
I have seen thy face before—thou art 
not Harold’s wife or sister.’ 

**¢ Dread lord,’ said Osgood, ‘she 
was the betrothed of Harold, but as 
within the degrees of kin, the Church 
forbade their union, and they obeyed the 
Church.’ 

**« Out from the banquet throng step- 
ped Mallet de Graville. ‘O, my liege,’ 
said he, ‘thou hast promised me land 
and earldom ; instead of these gifts un- 
deserved, bestow on me the right to 
bury and to honor the remains of Ha- 
rold; to-day I took from him my life: 
let me give all I can in return—a 
grave.’ 

* William paused ; but the sentiment 
of the assembly, so clearly pronounced, 
and it, may be, his own better nature, 
which, ere polluted by plotting craft, 
and hardened by despotic ire, was mag- 
nanimous and heroic, moved and won 
him. 

** * Lady,’ said he, gently, ‘thou ap- 
oo not in vain to Norman knight- 

ood: thy rebuke was just, and J re- 
pent me of a hasty impulse. Mallet de 
Graville, thy prayer is granted—to thy 
choice be consigned the place of burial 
—to thy care, the funeral rites of him 
whose soul hath passed out of human 
judgment.’ 

“The feast was over. William the 
Conqueror slept on his couch, and round 
him slumbered his Norman knights, 
dreaming of baronies to come; and still 
the <enmhes moved dismally to and fro 
the waste of death; and through the 
hush of night was heard, far and near, 
the wail of women, 

“Accompanied by the brothers of 
Waltham, and attended by link-bearers, 
Mallet de Graville was yet engaged in the 





search for the royal dead, and the search 
was vain. Deeper and stiller the au- 
tumnal moon rose to its melancholy 
noon, and lent its ghastly aid to the 
glare of the redder lights ; but on leay- 
ing the pavilion they had missed Edith ; 
she had gone from them alone, and was 
lost in that dreadful wilderness. And 
Ailred said, despondingly— 

*** Perchance we may already have 
seen the corpse we search for, and not re- 
cognised it ; for the face may be mutilated 
with wounds. And therefore it is that 
Saxon wives and mothers haunt our 
battle-fields, discovering those they 
search by signs not known without the 
household.’ 

** « Ay,’ said the Norman, ‘ I compre- 
hend thee, by the letter,or device, in 
which, according to your customs, your 
warriors impress on their own forms 
some token of affection, or some fancied 
charm against ill.’ 

**<«Tt is so,’ answered the monk; 
‘wherefore I grieve that we have lost 
the guidance of the maid.’ 

*“While thus conversing, they had 
retraced their steps, almost in despair, 
towards the duke’s pavilion. 

** § See,’ said de Graville, ‘how near 
yon lonely woman hath come to the tent 
of the duke—yea, tothe foot of the lowly 
gonfanon, which supplanted “the Fight- 
ing Man.” Pardex / my heart bleeds to 
see her striving to lift up the heavy 
dead ! 

“The monks neared the spot, and 
Osgood exclaimed, in a voice almost joy- 
ful, ‘It is Edith the fair! This way the 
torches ; hither, quick !’ 

‘* The corpses had been flung in irre- 
verent haste from either side of the gon- 
fanon, to make room for the banner of 
the conquest and the pavilion of the 
feast. Huddled together they lay in 
that holy bed; and the woman silently, 
and by the helpof no light save the moon, 
was intent on her search. She waved her 
hand impatiently as they approached, as 
if jealous of the dead, but as she had 
not sought, so neither did she offer them 
aid. Moaning low to herself, she de- 
sisted from her task, and knelt, watching 
them and shaking her head mournfully, 
as they removed helm after helm, and 
lowered the torches upon stern and livid 
brows. At length the lighits fell red 
and full on the ghastly face of Haco, 
proud and sad as in life. 

**De Graville uttered an exclamation ; 
‘The king’s nephew ; be sure the king is 
near.’ 

** A shudder went over the woman’s 
form andthe moaning ceased. They un- 
helmed another corpse, and the monks 
and the knight, after one glance, turned 
away, sickened and awe-stricken at the 
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sight; for the face was all defeatured 
and mangled with wounds ; and nought 
could they recognise save the ravaged 
majesty of what had been man. But at 
the sight of that face a wild shriek broke 
from Edith’s breast. She started to her 
feet, put aside the monks with a wild and 
angry gesture, and bending over the 
face, sought with her long hair to wipe 
from it the clotted blood; then, with 
convulsive fingers, she strove to loosen 
the buckles of the breast mail. The 
knight knelt to assist her. ‘ No, no,’ 
she gasped, ‘he is mine, mine now!’ 
Her hands bled as the mail gave way to 
her efforts. The tunic beneath was all 
dabbled with blood. She rent the folds, 
and on the breast, just above the si- 
lenced heart, was punctured in the old 
Saxon letters the word ‘ Epitn,’ and just 
below, in characters morefresh, the word 
‘ ENGLAND.’ 

“* «See, see!’ she cried in piercing ac- 
cents, and clasping the dead inher arms, 
she kissed the lips, and called aloud in 
words of the soatanaa endearments, asif 
she addressed the living. All knew then 
that the search was ended; all knew 
that the eyes of love had recognised the 
dead. 

*** Wed, wed,’ murmured the betroth- 
ed, ‘wed at last. O Harold, Harold! 
the fates were true and kind,’ and laying 
her head gently on the breast of the dead, 
she smiled and died. 

** At the east end of the choir, in the 
abbey of Waltham, was long shown the 
tomb of the last Saxon king, inscribed 
with the touching words, ‘ Harold In- 
felix.’ But not under that stone, ac- 
cording to the chronicler who should 
best know the truth, mouldered the 
dust of him, in whose grave was buried 
an epoch in human annals. 

*** Let his corpse,’ said William the 
Norman, ‘let his corpse guard the coasts 
which his life madly defended ; let the seas 
wail his dirge and girdle his grave, and 
his spirit protect the land which hath 
passed to the Norman’s sway ;’ and Mal- 
let de Graville assented to the word of 
his chief; for his knightly heart turned 
into honor the latent taunt ; and well he 
knew that Harold could have chosen no 
burial spot so worthy his English spirit 
and his Roman end. 

“The tomb at Waltham would have ex- 
cluded the faithful ashes of the betroth- 
ed whose heart had broken on the bosom 
she had found. More gentle was the 
grave in the temple of heaven, and be- 
wailed by the bridal death-dirge of the 
everlasting sea. 

‘* So, in that sentiment of poetry and 
love which made half the religion of a 
Norman knight, Mallet de Graville suf- 
fered death tounite those whom life had 
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divided. In theholy burial ground that 
encircled a small Saxon chapel on the 
shore, and near the spot on which Wil- 
liam had leaped to land, one grave re- 
ceived the betrothed, and the tomb of 
Waltham only honoured an empty 
name. 

‘* Eight centuries have rolled away, 
and where is the Norman now, or where 
is not the Saxon? The little urn that 
sufficed for the mighty lord, is despoiled 
of his very dust ; but the tombless shade 
of the kingly freeman still guards the 
coasts and rests upon the seas. In many 
a noiseless field, with thoughts for ar- 
mies, your relics, O Saxon heroes, have 
won back the victory from the bones of 
the Norman saints ; and whenever, with 
fairer fates, freedom opposes force, and 
justice, redeeming the old defeat, smites 
down the armed frauds that would con- 
secrate the wrong, smile, O soul of our 
Saxon Harold, smile, appeased, on the 
Saxon’s land !” 


In comparing this work with the 
former productions of the author, it is 
impossible not to feel that it is one of 
a higher and loftier aim than any 
which have preceded it. No attempt 
has been made to interest the reader 
by scenes of startling effect, by exag- 
gerated sentiment, or by any of those 
ordinary devices, often so successful- 
ly adopted by writers of fiction, 
The brilliant pictures in which its 
pages abound, the lofty and graceful 
portraits of the mighty dead, have all 
the sober charms of truth and reality ; 
and as a commentary upon the obscure 
history of remote ages, it is an in- 
valuable addition to the literature of 
England. Difficult as it was to link 
the long-forgotten past with our own 
times, by associations which are im- 
perishable, because they belong to all 
ages and to all countries, the author 
has been completely successful. If this 
work has less of tender and touchin; 
interest than the “* Last of the Barons,” 
it is unquestionably enriched by more 
varied learning. The style is more 
pure and classic, the conceptions more 
grand and lofty, while, at the same 
time, the historical narration is en- 
livened by a living vein of the most 
exquisite and beautiful poetry. 

The part of the work which will be 
found least interesting to the general 
reader, is, possibly, the first volume, 
which is somewhat like the exordium 
of a speech before the orator has fully 
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warmed with a subject, which at first 
sight might be supposed one to afford 
little scope for a display of his peculiar 
powers. But let him go on, and 
when the glorious conceptions of 
a have dawned upon him—when 

is eye is dazzled by the magnificent 
pictures of beauty which rise upon his 
view—when his heart is touched by 
the soft and deep pathos, and his mind 
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contrived to invest details of history, 
apparently so uninteresting, he will 
turn over the last page, as we have 
done, with a deep regret, that the voice 
whose tones have charmed his ear is 
hushed, and upon his memory these 
scenes and pictures of enchanting beau- 
ty will often return, which have 
made unto the author a name to be 
remembered in his land’s language, 


is stirred by the lofty grandeur with 


and which, as long as that language 
which the master-art of genius has 


endures, can never die. 


TO THE RELIGIOUS MEMORY OF W. A. BUTLER. 


Between the boundaries of this world of death 
And that bright region where the Glory dwells, 
That Nature yearns for from her inmost cells, 
The Shadowy Vale—so Israel’s poet saith— 
Winds far away all verdurous; and beneath, 
From unseen source, the oblivious river wells, 
Which waters with its streams those silent dells— 
Soft-flowing as a slumbering infant’s breath. 
There, ’mid the canoniz’d phantom of all time, 
Immaculate Berkley rests his laurelled head ; 
There Edmund, seer-like, meditates sublime ; 
With these shalt thou enjoy that blissful bourne, 
O spiritual Patriot ! whom we mourn— 
Whom the Church mourns in tears she long must shed! 


C. I. Brack. 


THE STRANGER’S PARTING. 
(FROM THE ROMAIC.) 


And now ’tis May, now fresh and fair, now Springtide’s glorious season, 

And now again to house and home, must turn him home the Stranger ; 

By night he saddles still his horse, by night he shoes his courser, 

With silver nails he shoes him well, with nails of gold and silver ; 

And on his neck a bridle flings, with pearls all rich embroidered— 

The maiden who the Stranger loves—the maiden who adores himn— 

Holds near the light, and lights him well, and pours the parting beaker— 
At every cup she pours him out, at every turn she speaketh— 

**Oh! take me, lord! oh! take me home! oh! take me with thee, Stranger ! 
That supper I may dress for thee, the couch spread where thou sleepest, 
And then mine own may spread beside, mine own spread close beside thee!” 
‘* Where now I go, dear maiden mine! no maiden can go with me, 

Men only can therein abide—young men alone—young soldiers !” 

“ Well, deck me then in Frankish dress, a man’s apparel give me— 

Give me a courser fleet and strong—give me a golden saddle— 

And I will off with thee at once, like thee a brave young soldier ! 

Oh! take me, lord! oh! take me, love!—oh! take me with thee, Stranger!” 


M. 8S. J. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


CHAPTER X.-—AGRICULTURE — CHINESE AN AGRICULTURAL PEOPLE-——-EMPEROR 


ATTENDING AGRICULTURAL FESTIVAL——-INGENUITY IN 


IRRIGATION——-DWARF 


VEGETATION—FRUITS AND VEGETABLES—TEA, AND MODE OF PREPARATION 
MODE OF PREPARING SEEDS FOR THE GROUND VALUABLE TO BRITISH AGRI- 


CULTURISTS. 


Tae Chinese are a nation of the most 
industrious habits, and must be con- 
sidered as an agricultural people. 
They have most wisely established 
laws for the protection and encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and to such an 
extent is it carried, that the emperor 
does not think it derogatory to his 
dignity, once in every year, at the agri- 
cultural festival, to descend from his 
throne, clad as a husbandman, to set 
the laudable example to his subjects 
of tilling the earth; his family and 
courtiers, similarly habited with him- 
self, attend him on the occasion, 
The appointed day having been pre- 
viously proclaimed throughout the 
empire, the emperor goes forth and 
ploughs a particular field, and every 
farmer through his vast territories 
simultaneously turns up the earth. 
The produce of the field ploughed by 
the emperor is always most carefully 
preserved, being considered far supe- 
rior to any other. The ancient laws 
are so particular upon the subject, 
that they even declare the peculiar 
manner in which the sovereign shall 
perform this ceremony. So essential 
do the Chinese consider agriculture 
to the prosperity of a nation, in contra- 
distinction to the many heavy blows and 
great discouragements inflicted upon 
it in Great Britain, by modern legisla- 
tion. By another ancient law, all un- 
cultivated or neglected lands are de- 
clared forfeited to the emperor, who 
grants them to farmers, on condition 
of their being kept in proper cultiva- 
tion. The consequence of this is, 
that, in China there is not an unculti- 
vated spot to be seen. A fifth, and in 
some instances, a fourth part, of all 
produce is reserved for the emperor, 
Which is paid in kind to the principal 
mandarin of the prince, who farms 
the tax. There is one great pecu- 
liarity in Chinese agriculture, which, 


if adopted, might prove highly advan- 


tageous to British farmers. All seeds, 
previous to being sown, are steeped in 
liquid manure until they germinate, 
and to this, coupled with their system 
of irrigation, may be attributed the 
rich luxuriance and abundance of their 
various crops. Their ingenuity and 
perseverance may daily be witnessed in 
the terraces, built one above the other, 
up to the summit of arocky mountain, 
where paddy is cultivated. The 

form reservoirs and dams on eac 

platform, and the water having passed 
along one terrace, is received into the 
reservoir of the next below, and thus 
descends, step by step, in its irriga- 
tory course. After the rainy season, 
when the water has been exhausted 
which was saved in these reservoirs, 
the water is carried both by hand and 
ingenuity, to the heights above. Their 
various modes of irrigation have been 
frequently described. Their methods 
of threshing rice or paddy are nume- 
rous. I have seen them threshin 

with flails of bamboo, somewhat simi- 
lar to ours in form, but shorter. [ 
have also seen them or their oxen, 
tread out the corn, reminding me, in 
that heathen land, of the passage, 
** Thou shalt not muzzle the ox which 
treadeth out the corn.” Rice is the 
staff of life in China, from which grain 
they distil a spirit called samshoo, 
known in England as arrack. Here 
are we furnished with an example of 
the manner in which everything is 
turned by the Chinese to account, 
and nothing wasted. The grain forms 
their food, the straw thatches their 
houses, and out of it they construct 
coarse mats, and make paper. The 
husks are carefully collected, and 
being mixed with a greasy substance, 
are formed into cakes to feed the pigs. 
Ornaments are manufactured out of 
prepared rice, which is first pounded 
into paste, and then hardened by fire. 
I have seen very pretty vases, and 

























































































































































































































































































































































bottles of antique form of this mate- 
rial. As they cultivate their hills to 
the summits, so do they make the mo- 
rasses subservient to the support of 
man. Bamboos, split longitudinally, 
are placed upon the marsh, and over 
these are laid layers of earth. In this 
artificial soil vegetables and pot-herbs 
are raised to the greatest perfection. 
There is no plant, in short, growing in 
China, which is not rendered subser- 
vient to man’s use. They extract oil, 
equal to the finest Florence, for table 
use, from the kernels of apricots. 
Excellent oil is also extracted from 
various seeds, such as the cotton and 
turnip, which is used for lamps, and 
by the lower orders for culinary pur- 
poses. A most beautiful black dye is 
prepared from the cup of the acorn ; 
and the finest scarlet is extracted from 
the cactus. Should the crop of mul- 
berry leaves prove insufficient for the 
support of the silk-worm, the leaves 
of the ash-tree are made to supply the 
deficiency. 

The sugar-cane plantations in Chi- 
na are allowed to be of a very supe- 
rior quality, and I have been induced 
to believe, from the complaints made 
by West Indian planters, of the want 
of water, that to the superiority of 
Chinese irrigation, is due the excel- 
lence of their canes. They conduct 
water through trenches from the large 
reservoirs between each row of canes, 
and at regular intervals allow it to 
flow through transverse trenches ; 
these trenches are either closed or 
opened, as the canes in their respec- 
tive vicinities require moisture. As 
no farmer exclusively cultivates the 
sugar-cane, as the farms are all small, 
and none can afford the expense of 
machinery, the use of a perambulating 
machine for the extraction of the juice, 
is contracted for by several adjoining 
farmers. A temporary building or 
bamboo shed for boiling is constructed 
in some central position ; the proprie- 
tors of each plantation, with the assist- 
ance of their families, carry their 
canes to this building, and in like 
manner convey back the manufac- 
tured produce. There is nothing 
lost even here, for the canes, after the 
sugar has been extracted, are used for 
fuel. 

In gravelly soils, where nothing else 
can be cultivated, the farmer plants 
the bamboo, of which there are several 
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kinds. The appearance of the tree, 
with its tapering trunk, and leaves of 
most graceful form, something re- 
sembling, but larger, than those of the 
willow, of a brilliant, light green 
color, is peculiarly elegant. I have 
seen them growing from twenty to 
thirty feet in height. The yellow trunk 
and green Jeaves of a bamboo planta- 
tion present avery agreeable contrast to 
the eye. The uses to which the bam- 
boo is applied are various; of the 
young sprouts a most delicious pre- 
serve is manufactured; a medicinal 
substance is extracted from the hol- 
low of the tree. I am ignorant as to 
whether this is known in England. 
Paper is manufactured from the pulp ; 
masts and spars are formed of the full 
grown tree, as well as rafts, houses, 
and furniture, The poles used by 
coolees for carrying burthens are 
made of bamboo, and the oxen are 
yoked with it. 

The fruits I have eaten in China are 
very fine, but not equal to those of 
Singapore. The Chinese have the 
pine-apple, custard-apple, _lee-chea, 
pomegranate, pumbelow—a plum which 
comes from Chink-chew, which is 
very delicious, not unlike our egg- 
plum, grapes—from which a weak 
wine is made, used by the richer 
classes, resembling, in flavour, bad 
Madeira—water-melons, sweet-melons, 
apricots, guavas, plantains, bananas, 
papaw, chesnuts, citrons, mangoes, 
and, though last not least, oranges. 
Many of the fruits are dried, and also 
made into preserves and jellies, The 
orange-plantations are truly beautiful, 
and their fragrance almost overpower- 
ing, surpassing those of Italy and 
Spain. The size of the blossoms and 
flowers is most extraordinary. Their 
beauty is peculiar to China. But the 
Orange, par excellence, of China, is the 
mandarin orange. To be eaten in 
perfection, it must be used immediate- 
ly after it has been taken from the 
tree, as it will not keep above two 
or three days. They are of a flatter 
form than others, and somewhat small- 
er; the rind is the bright color of the 
Seville orange; although I cannot 
say, as a friend of mine did, that it 
was worth a voyage to China to taste 
it, yet it is a most delicious fruit. 

The dwarf vegetation of China is 
peculiar to that country. I have had 
in my possession an oak, two feet high, 
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bearing acorns, and its trunk exhibit- 
ing all the external marks of an aged 
tree. I have also had orange and 
citron trees of the same size, bearing 
fruit of a very fine flavour. One of 
these orange-trees used to produce, at 
the same moment, incipient buds, 
blossoms in full flower, fruit newly 
set, and of full size, in a green state 
and ripe. But the greatest curiosity 
Ihad, was a bamboo-tree, two feet 
and a-half high, so distorted, as to re- 
present a dragon with a boy seated on 
his back. 

I had a very curious Camelia Ja- 
ponica ; I never heard of, or saw one 
like it in China. It was of a unique, 
bright purple colour. The Chinese 
could not have dyed it, as it bloomed 
in my own possession. The flower 
was large, and its form was perfect. 
All these dwarfs of the vegetable 
world were the gift of a valued friend, 
who took some pains to procure them 
for me; but the air of Hong-Kong 
destroyed them, as it does everything 
else. I have seen a lu-chee tree, 
whose natural size is that of our full- 
grown mulberry-tree, dwarfed into 
one of three feet; its trunk had all 
the appearance of old timber, and the 
branches tapered similar to those on 
a natural-sized tree. I have heard 
of an orange-tree being distorted into 
the form of a man's hand; but I did 
not see it. The mode of dwarfing is 
simple: the branch of a full-grown 
tree is covered with mould, which is 
bound round with cloth or matting, 
and kept constantly wet ; the fibres of 
the branch thus covered soon shoot 
into the mould, and then the branch 
is carefully cut from the tree, the 
bandage is removed, and it is planted 
in new earth. The fibres then be- 
come roots, and thus that which was 
previously a branch on the parent 
tree becomes a trunk, bearing flowers 
and fruit. The buds at the extremity 
of the branches, which are intended 
to be dwarfed, are torn off as soon as 
they appear, and by this means, the 
branches are arrested in their growth, 
and other buds and branches shoot 
out. After a certain time, sugar-juice 
is applied to the trunk of the dwarf- 
tree, by which means insects are at- 
tracted, and thus the bark is injured, 
and that knotted appearance is pro- 
duced, peculiar to old trees. When 
it is proposed to give any particular 
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form to a tree, the branches are bent 
into shape, and retained in it by 
means of pieces of bamboo. Although 
China does not abound in a redundan- 
cy of those large trees and forests, 
seen in other parts of Asia, still there 
is no paucity of timber or useful trees, 
excepting in the Ladrone Islands, of 
which Hong-Kong is the worst speci- 
men. The banyan or pagoda-tree, flour- 
ishes well, sending down its branches 
to root in the earth, and reproduce 
other trees, to be similarly multiplied, 
till innumerable arched trees, and 
cloistered alcoves, surround the enor- 
mous parent trunk. It is necessary 
to see this tree, to estimate its beauty, 
or the comfort afforded by its shade. 
It is needless to speak of the mul- 
berry-trees which furnish food for the 
innumerable silkworms, whose silk 
forms so material an article in the ex- 
ports from China. From the lacker- 
tree, which is the size of our ash, the 
Chinese obtain a very valuable oil, 
which they employ for varnish ; it is 
necessary, however, to be most care- 
ful in the use of this oil, for, if drop- 
ped on the skin, it produces a cuta- 
neous disease, which it is difficult to 
cure. There is a particular tree, 
which I heard of, but did not see, in 
China, which attracts a bee, called the 
‘‘ white-wax bee,” which feeds upon 
its blossoms; the natives fasten nests 
in this tree, in which the bee deposits 
her wax, which is remarkably pure. 
The most curious tree in China is the 
tallow-tree, from whose fruit is ex- 
tracted a vegetable fat, from which 
candles are manufactured; and from 
the kernels an oil is prepared, which 
is used by the poorer classes. When 
the fruit is ripe, which in appearance 
is something like the elderberry, but 
much larger, the leaves are tinted 
with a most beautiful purple-scarlet 
hue. The only laurel known in China 
is the camphor-laurel, which grows to 
a great size, and is used in ship-build- 
ing. The camphor is obtained by 
boiling the branches and leaves, when 
an oil is collected from the surface of 
the water, and is then passed through 
a variety of processes ; but the 
camphor thus produced, is not equal 
to that which is found in the trunk of 
the tree. I have been informed, that 
the Borneo camphor is much purer 
and far superior to the Chinese. 
Thereare whole forests of the camphor- 
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tree there, which are cut down by the 
natives, solely for the sake of the 
camphor, and the timber is left to rot. 
Had we possession of this island, this 
might be made a valuable article of 
trade. Cotton grows in great luxuri- 
ance in many parts of China. From 
the rind of a species of sycamore, the 
Chinese manufacture some of their 
finest paper. There is a tree, also, from 
the pith of which, when dried, they 
produce a flour, used in culinary pur- 
poses. It is unnecessary to dilate 
upon the culture of the tea-plant, so 
much has been already written upon 
the subject. It grows wild in China, 
to the height of two or three feet, and 
bears a white fragrant flower ; when 
cultivated, it attains the height of four 
or five feet. It is planted in rows, 
and weeded with the greatest care; 
the greater the care bestowed upon 
the plant, the finer is the flavour of 
the tea. There are many varieties ; 
and the Chinese say, they have more 
than one hundred descriptions of the 
tea-plant. It is a most mistaken idea 
to suppose, that the green tea is 
made by the process of drying upon 
copper ; as copper is never used in 
drying it. But black teas are often 
made green by colouring matter, which 
is very easily discovered by chewing 
a few leaves, or breathing upon a 
handful, when the green hue will 
soon disappear ; this tea is known as 
‘Canton Green.” The green teas 
are a different species from the black 
altogether. The finest sorts of tea, 
which are used by the emperor and 
the wealthy mandarins, are cultivated 
with the same care which we bestow 
upon exotics. The younyer the leaves 
are, when gathered, the finer is the 
flavour of the tea. The coarser kinds 
of tea, which are used by the poor, are 
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the old leaves, which have been 
gathered, without any preparation. 
In the mountainous parts of China, 
unsuitable to the cultivation of other 
crops, a species of tea-plant is grown, 
called, by the Chinese, “flower of 
tea.” The flower of this plant, they 
sometimes mix with their finest teas, 
to impart a more fragrant flavour. 
The Arabian jessamine is said to be 
sometimes substituted for this purpose. 
A very superior oil is extracted from 
the nut of the “ flower-of-tea” plant. 

The vegetable productions of China 
are not only those peculiar to a tropi- 
cal climate, such as brimjals, yams, 
occus, sweet-potatoes, and pumpkins, 
but also potatoes (though of an inferior 
description), peas, Windsor-beans, 
French-beans, turnips, and carrots, 
equal to our own. I have frequently 
had at my own table, an excellent 
white-cabbage, which is unknown in 
England, very good salad, radishes, 
a species of cucumber, equal in fla- 
vour to ours, but of a different ap- 
pearancealtogether; I must not forget 
the truffles, which are not inferior to 
those of the continent, nor the capers, 
which are very good. The tobacco- 
plant is cultivated in China to some 
extent ; but it is of an inferior descrip- 
tion. The plant from which castor- 
oil is extracted, grows wild; but it is 
also cultivated with great care. 

China is thus blessed in the fertili- 
ty of her soil, and the produce of her 
silk-worms; but such prosperity is 
often arrested by one of the curses 
with which the Almighty formerly 
scourged the land of Egypt: whole 
provinces are sometimes entirely de- 
vastated by locusts. These voracious 
insects are peculiarly beautiful, of 
great variety, and somé of a very large 
size, in China. 


CHAPTER XI,—ARTS AND MANUFACTURES OF CHINA—GOLD AND SILVER TINSEL— 
PORCELAIN——SILKS——DESCRIPTION OF THE CARVED IVORY BALLS—COLOURS AND 


BEAUTY OF DYES—— VISIT TO THE ATELIER OF LUM-QUA, 


THE SIR T. LAWRENCE 


OF CHINA——MANUFACTORY OF PAPER AND PRINTING OF BOOKS-——LITERATURE OF 


THE COUNTRY. 


Amone thé manufactures of China, the 
gold and silver tinsels of Pekin stand in 
the highest estimation. Their chief 
value arises from their possessing 
the property of never tarnishing in any 
‘climate. In appearance, they resemble 
cloth of gold or silver. Various and 


frequent attempts have been made to 
discover the secret, which have all 
proved abortive, much to the detri- 
ment of our own manufactures, whose 
value would be considerably enhanced by 
the discovery. Tinsels are wrought of 
various patterns, which have all the 
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appearance of being woven into the 
cloth, and not stamped upon its sur- 
face. They are constantly used in 
trimming their silken robes. 

The beauty of the Chinese porcelain 
is well known, and could we introduce 
their colours into our manufactures, 
we might rival those of France. The 
finest specimens come from the manu- 
factory near Pekin. The beautiful 
transparency and brilliancy of the white 
ground is supposed to be produced by 
an incombustible stone or earth, em- 
ployed in its manufacture. If this be 
true, and the locality (which is said to 
be in the vicinity of the Yellow River) 
were discovered, this stone, or earth, 
might be brought, at a comparatively 
trifling cost, to England, as ballast in 
tea-ships, as all vessels laden with tea 
are obliged to have a certain quantity 
of ballast. The beauty of the porce- 
lain-enamelling, in natural colours, 
upon metals, is too well known to re- 
quire description ; and the Chinese 
might here, again, become our instruc- 
tors. The silks, satins, and crapes of 
China, are most beautiful ; but I have 
learned from merchants that they are 
too costly, and too much prized in 
China, to form articles of any consi- 
derable trade with Great Britain. It 
is curious, that though the silks and 
satins surpass the looms of Great Bri- 
tain and France, both for beauty of co- 
lour and durability of texture, yet the 
silk velvets are far inferior to those 
produced in England. The Chinese 
silk velvets, although possessing much 
substance, have the peculiarly dead 
hue of an English cotton velvet, and 
are totally void of the silky lustre of 
those manufactured at Genoa and 
Lyons, 

The embroidery of the Chinese is 
peculiar to themselves, and is not only 
unequalled, but is far superior to that 
of any other nation. The exquisite eqn- 
trivance by which the figures are made 
to correspond on both sides of the 
cloth continues a profound secret. The 
finest specimens of embroidery are ma- 
nufactured in the interior, from which 
we are still excluded. 

The filagree work of the Chinese 
equals any ever produced by ancient 
Venice, and their chasing in silver is 
certainly unrivalled. The beautiful 
fidelity with which they represent fi- 
gures, houses, &c., within a less space 
than a quarter of an inch, is truly as- 
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tonishing. I have seen in China spe- 
cimens of enamelling, which surpass 
any I have ever seen produced at Ge- 
neva; and their excellence is particu- 
larly exemplified in their mode of using 
ultra-marine, which is rendered ever- 
lasting. It is said that this manufac- 
tory is chiefly confined to Nankin. 

France might well be proud, could 
she improve any of her manufactures, 
by ascertaining and adopting those pro- 
cesses by means of which the Chinese 
excel in any of the above arts; and it 
is very possible that some object of this 
sort has led her to incur the expense 
of an embassy to China, and to main- 
tain a squadron in those seas. It be- 
hoves Great Britain to be on.the alert, 
and watch the movements of her neigh- 
bour in China. 

The beauty, pecularity, and depth of 
the carvings in ivory and tortoise-shell, 
are well known. I took some trouble 
and pains to obtain a view of the instru- 
ments with which the artists worked, 
but regret to say I was unsuccessful. 
The ivory balls so elaborately carved, 
and the ingenuity with which they are 
constructed, have long excited admira- 
tion, and surprise at the artistic skill 
and means by which so many concentric 
balls can be carved one within the 
other. I know not whether any one 
else has made the discovery, but the 
truth is, that each ball is constructed 
of two pieces, the edges of which are 
so finely scraped down, that the edge 
of one hemisphere is made to overlap 
its counterpart with the greatest nice- 
ty. Thus one ball is easily enclosed 
within an other. The joinings are 
then united by a peculiarly strong ce- 
ment, aided by the employment of 
steam and pressure. Any one who 
wishes to make the expensive trial will 
soon ascertain the fact by applying a 
very powerful heat to one of these 
balls, which will open at the joints in 
due time. The most curious variety, 
one of which I possess, is a ball, which 
has all the appearance of being cut out 
of the solid mass, with perforated holes, 
through which, in whatever way it 
is turned, spikes of ivory protrude. 
Though the surfaceis perfectly smooth, 
and the weight such as to imply so- 
lidity, without any carving to conceal 
a joining, yet 1 doubt not that it is 
executed in a manner similar to the 
others. 


The dyes of the Chinese have been 
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before alluded to, the knowledge of 
which would prove a source of im- 
provement to our manufactures; but 
the colours prepared and used by their 
artists equal, if they do not surpass, 
those used formerly in the Venetian, 
Italian, or Flemish schools. When 
in Canton, I went to visit the atelier of 
Lum-qua—the Sir Thomas Lawrence 
of China—and my attention was par- 
ticularly attracted by what I consider- 
ed a very pretty female face, of round, 
plump contour, the eyes rather too 
small ; the figure was habited in Chinese 
costume. .Qn asking the artist who 
the lady was, he replied—“ That fancy 
portrait for Englishman. That not 
China beauty. That China beauty,” 
pointing to the portrait of a boatwo- 
man, which most certainly ill-accorded 
with our ideas of feminine loveliness. 
The colouring of this artist’s oil-paint- 
ings was very beautiful. He showed 
me many portraits, several of which I 
instantly recognized, both of Euro- 
eans and Chinese. Though deficient 
in light and shade, they were executed 
in a most masterly manner. There 
is, however, a want of life and expres- 
sion, which no doubt these ingenious 
people might soon rectify. I possess 


the interior of a Chinese dwelling, 
painted in oil by this master, which for 
chasteness of composition, accuracy of 
perspective, truthfulness of design, and 
subdued tone of colouring, has never 
been surpassed by any master of the 


ancient schools. What renders this 
painting so remarkable, is the diversity 
of subject. The figures and costumes 
are perfect ; and the objects of still- 
life, animals and flowers, are delineated 
with Chinese accuracy. I was not 
previously aware of their proficiency in 
oil-painting, nor do I believe it is ge- 
nerally known. ‘Their water-colour 
drawings have often been imported to 
Europe. The late Doctor Adam 
Clarke possessed a series of great 
beauty, representing all the legends 
of their mythology. There is some- 
thing very peculiar in the preparation 
of their oil-paints. On one occasion 
I watched with an artist, who was in 
company with me, the operations of a 
pupil who was mixing some paints. 
When Lum-qua observed us, he in- 
stantly stopped his progress, nor did 
he allow him to resume his occupation 
during our stay. I purchased some 
colours from him, and mixed them in 
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our manner, and although they ap- 
peared the same as those which he was 
using, the tints were totally different. 
I tried to induce him to give or sell 
me some prepared colours ; but nei- 
ther fair words nor money could per- 
suade him to accede to my request. 
Here I saw some highly-finished wa- 
ter-colour drawings upon rice-paper, 
representing human beings, animals, 
flowers, and birds. But the most re- 
markable of these drawings were a se- 
ries which, corresponding with Shak- 
speare’s Seven Ages of Man, repre- 
sented the life and death of a manda- 
rin. The first in order exhibited an 
infant just born, whom the female at- 
tendants immerse in his first bath. 
Next his father leads him by the hand, 
and conducts him to school. Then he 
appears in the house of a mandarin, 
to whom he presents certain writings. 
Next, having been just married, he 
attends to welcome and receive his 
bride at his own house. Now, habited 
as a soldier, he knocks his head before 
the emperor, who confers upon him 
the button of a mandarin, as a reward 
for military services, Arrayed in 
mandarin robes, and surrounded by 
numerous attendants, he proceeds to 
pay a visit to his schoolmaster, to 
thank him for the successful education 
he received under his charge. ‘ The 
last stage (of life) in this eventful his- 
tory,” represents the mandarin on his 
death-bed, surrounded by a numerous 
family of weeping wives, sons, daugh- 
ters, grand-children, and other rela- 
tives, while near him is placed a coffin 
exquisitely decorated. The last draw- 
ing exhibits the deceased mandarin 
borne to the grave, preceded by in- 
numerable banners, on which are in- 
scribed his manifold titles, and various 
good qualities, followed by a train of 
sedan-chairs, occupied by mourners 
and attendants. The beauty of co- 
louring in this series of drawings is 
inimitable, and an extraordinary like- 
ness is preserved in the face from the 
infant to the dying mandarin. The 
whole of the accessories appertaining 
to each epoch are faithfully delineated, 
and the backgrounds are most deli- 
cately stippled in. The accuracy and 
fidelity of the Chinese artist contrasts 
amusingly with the attempts made by 
our own artists to represent Chinese 
customs and manners. In represent- 
ing a criminal receiving the bastinado, 
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English draftsmen represent the feet 
held by two Chinese, dressed in boots 
and wearing mandarins’ caps and fea- 
thers. Executioners were never graced 
with such appendages. This cap and 
boots never are, and dare never be 
worn except by mandarins. The pea- 
cock’s feather is rarely conferred by 
the emperor, and then only as a mark 
of distinction for some public service. 
On some rare occasions, an individual 
of merit may receive the distinction of 
three feathers. It is considered nearly 
as great an honour to receive this fea- 
ther, as to obtain from the emperor 
the gift of some of his personal appen- 
dages—such as a fan and fan-case, or 
his purse, which is the highest distine- 
tion known. 

The manufactory of paper is said to 
have been discovered in China many 
centuries earlier than in Europe. Tra- 
dition affirms that the invention is due 
to a mandarin, who mixed silk and 
pulp of trees together, which he spread 
in the sun. The very inferior des- 
cription of paper which is produced in 
China, seems a tacit contradiction to 
this claim of priority, as it is almost 
incredible that a nation, which has 
brought other arts to so great perfec- 
tion, and where literature is so highly 
prized, should so long stand station- 
ary in an art so useful. Their best 
and finest paper is made of the pulp of 
the sycamore tree, and their coarser 

aper from paddy-straw, the fibre of 

emp, and the barks of various trees ; 
that which we erroneously call rice- 
paper is made from a very fine des- 
cription of bark; but the best paper 
comes from Nankin. 

The Chinese also lay claim to the 
invention of printing, at an equally 
early period. From thenature of the 
language, however, this art does not 
appear capable of much improvement, 
since the Chinese language consists of 
between seventy thousand and eighty 
thousand characters, each character 
representing a distinct word. It seems 
almost impracticable to use moveable 
types; and therefore they adopt the 
plan of cutting in relief all the charac- 
ters of the work to be printed, on slabs 
of a very hard wood. The printer 
daubs these over with a preparation of 
Indian-ink, and the paper, being pressed 
upon them, receives the impression. 
One coating of the printing fluid is 
sufficient for two or three impressions, 
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but the paper being of too porous a 
nature to receive impressions on both 
sides, it becomes necessary to fold the 
paper. These doubled sheets are then 
stitched together, the fold is at the 
outer edge, with two coarser sheets of 
paper toformacover. But the wealthier 
classes are as particular as we are, 
in their bindings, which are of beau- 
tifully figured silks and satins, some- 
times of gold or silver tinsels. The 
Chinese being a very reading nation, 
never destroy the slabs on which the 
characters of a work are cut, which are 
laid by with great care, and the place 
of their deposit is referred to in the 
preface of the work. 

Books are sold at so cheap a rate 
that they are within the reach of all. 
But it is deplorable to witness the 
depravity of taste so publicly exhibited 
in China, by the circulation of an 
enormous number of obscene publi- 
cations and indecent engravings, which 
are eagerly sought after. The taste 
for reading may very cheaply be 
gratified in China, by means of itine- 
rant circulating libraries, which are 
carried about by their proprietors, 
in boxes slung over their shoulders. 
In no part of the world is education 
so universal as itis in China. Insuch 
estimation is literature held, that lite- 
rary attainments form the only pass- 
port to the highest offices in the state. 
Each province is furnished with officers _ 
appointed to examine claimants or 
aspirants to state preferment, who go 
their circuits twice in each year. 
Each candidate must submit to repeat- 
ed examinations previous to the dis- 
tinction of being placed upon the 
books for preferment. When a man 
has reached the highest class of lite- 
rary attainment, he is examined by 
the Emperor in person, and if approved 
of by him, he attains the highest 
honours. It would appear that genius 
or originality is not so much admired 
in China as memory. The power of 
reciting the greatest number of the 
sayings of their ancient sages. is con- 
sidered the acmé of learning. Every 
literary honour confers the rank of 
a mandarin on its possessor; and 
each grade is distinguished by its pe- 
culiar dress. Although honours are 
not hereditary (even the emperor se- 
lects whom he pleases, as his successor, 
from the royal blood), yet the descend- 
ants of men of learning are treated 
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with the greatest respect. In proof 
of this, the descendants of Confucius, 
who died more than two thousand 
years ago, are treated with the great- 
est consideration by all classes, from 
the emperor to the lowest coolee. So 
highly is learning prized, that, very 
frequently, deceased ancestors are en- 
nobled, in compliment to the attain- 
ments of their descendants. The 
emperor causes a book of merit to be 
kept, in which are recorded the various 
titles and descriptions of the manda- 
rins, the causes of their preferment, 
and all their actions which are deserv- 
ing of praise. Should, however, a 
mandarin be degraded (which fre- 
quently occurs) the reason of his pun- 


ishment is stated with equal accuracy. 
Gazettes, by the emperor’s command, 
are commonly published at Pekin, 
which contain imperial grants of land, 
remission of taxes, public acts, &c. &c. 
The day which is selected by the em- 
peror for all public executions is noti- 
fied by means of this gazette. The 
degradation of mandarins is here an- 
nounced; and the events of war are 
bombastically set forth, which inva- 
riably represent the deeds of the nation 
as successful. The official reports 
contained in this gazette, during the 
late war, of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of Fan-quis who were daily slain, 
and driven before their conquerors, 
were truly astounding. 


CHAPTER XII.——EVILS OF OPIUM TRADE—EFFECTS ON ITS VOTARIES, AND ON 
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TREATY SUGGESTED —INTERCHANGE OF AMBASSADORS DESIRABLE— SUGGES- 
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Tue trade in opium is of the most fear- 
ful nature. To furnish poison to the 
multitude, whatever may be the gain, 
is a crime against humanity. Opium 
not only enslaves its votaries, but de- 
stroys their bodies; it commits such 
fearful ravages in its progress, that 
the mental powers are wholly para- 
lysed, and the consumers are conducted 
onwards from one crime to another. 
The habitual use of this drug termi- 
nates the smoker's life in about five 
years. The offspring of the opium- 
smoker, may always be known by his 
emaciated appearance and imbecile 
mind. Unborn generations are thus 
doomed to suffer for the sins of their 
parents, and the aggrandizement of 
heartless traders. In the empire, the 
smoker, to evade the penalty of the 
law, is compelled to use the opium- 
pipe in secret. A wealthy smoker 
provides himself with a subterranean 
chamber, where he may indulge his 
suicidal propensity without molesta- 
tion. We cannot penetrate into these 
nareotic caverns, or witness their se- 
pulchral horrors. Whole streets are 
devoted to licensed opium-shops, from 
which the colonial government derives 
a large revenue. It is even a more 
shameful crime to fill the treasury of 
a colony from the produce of such a 
trade, than to traffic in slaves. Prudery 
has exclaimed against our French 
neighbours for taxing gambling and 


prostitution ; but we should look more 
at home before we boast of our mo- 
rality, and not suffer our colony to 
turn this murderous and soul-destroy- 
ing drug into a source of revenue. 
Man degraded into an opium-smoker 
cannot be better described than in the 
words of Lord Jocelyn, who says :— 


“One of the objects at this place 
(Singapore) that I had the curiosity to 
visit, was the opium-smoker in his hea- 
ven, and certainly it is a most fearful 
sight, although, perhaps, not so degrad- 
ing to the eye as the drunkard from 
spirits, lowered to the level of the brute, 
and wallowing in his filth. The idiot- 
smile and deathlike stupor of the opium 
debauchee has something far more awful 
to the gaze than the brutality of the lat- 
ter. Pity, if possible, takes the place 
of other feelings, as we watch the faded 
cheek and haggard look of the being 
abandoned to the power of the drug; 
whilst disgust is uppermost at the sight 
of the human creature levelled to the 
beast by intoxication. 

** One of the streets in the centre of 
the town is wholly devoted to shops for 
the sale of this poison; and here, in the 
evening, may be seen, after the labours 
of the day are over, crowds of Chinese, 
who seek these places to satisfy their 
depraved appetites. 

** The rooms where they sit and smoke 
are surrounded by wooden couches, with 
places for the head to rest upon, and 
generally a side-room is devoted to 
gambling. The pipe is a reed of about 
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an inch in diameter, and the aperture 
in the bowl for the admission of opium 
is not larger than a pin’s head. The 
drug is prepared with some kind of in- 
cense, and a very small portion is suffi- 
cient to charge it, one or two whiffs 
being the utmost that can be inhaled 
from a single pipe; and the smoke is 
taken into the lungs, as from the hooka 
in India. On a beginner, one or two 
pipes will have an effect, but an old 
stager will continue smoking for hours, 
At the head of each couch is placed a 
small lamp, as fire must be applied to 
the drug during the process of inhaling ; 
and from the difficulty of filling and 
properly lighting the pipes, there is 
generally a person who waits upon the 
smoker to perform the office. A few 
days of this fearful luxury, when taken 
to excess, will import a pallid and hag- 
gard look to the features, and a few 
months, or even weeks, will change the 
strong and healthy man into little bet- 
ter than an idiot-skeleton, The pain 
they suffer when deprived of the drug, 
after long habit, no language can ex- 
plain; and it is only to a certain de- 
gree under its influence that their facul- 
ties are alive. Inthe hours devoted to 
their ruin, these infatuated people may 
be seen, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
in all the different stages. Some enter- 
ing, half distracted, to feed the craving 
appetite they have been obliged to sub- 
due during the day; others laughing 
and talking under the effects of the 
pipe; while the couches around are fill- 
ed with their different occupants, who 
lie languid, with an idiot-smile upon 
their countenances, too completely un- 
der the influences of the drug, to regard 
passing events, and fast merging into 
the wished for consummation. The 
last scene in this tragic play is gene- 
rally a room in the rear of the building, 
a species of morgue, or dead-house, 
where lie those who have passed into 
the state of bliss the opium-smoker 
madly seeks—an emblem of the long 
sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 


TheBritish merchant is unquestion- 
ably entitled to every protection in the 
prosecution of his legitimate trade, 
and should receive every encourage- 
ment and assistance in his political re- 
lation. As an inhabitant of Hong- 
Kong, every assistance and protection 
should be rendered to him in the ho- 
nest exercise of his calling, while ex- 
changing European commodities for 
the teas, silks, and dyes of China; yet 
that protection should be withdrawn 
when he becomes an opium-smuggler. 
Descending from an honourable posi- 


tion, he then brands himself with in- 
famy, and proves that he is devoid of 
all the better feelings of human na- 
ture. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
a tacit sanction is given to any of our 
merchants who choose to embark in 
this dishonourable trade, prohibited 
alike by the laws of China, of hu- 
manity, and of God. Hong-Kong is 
openly permitted to be made a depot, 
and roadstead for receiving ships, 
employed to enervate, demoralize, and 
destroy the subjects of a friendly 
power. They are constantly anchored 
both there and at Whampoa. 

A stir, possibly for effect, was made 
at some of the ports by the consuls, 
Thus, at Canton, an order was sent 
down to the receiving ships, which had 
been lying for months at Whampoa, to 
send in their papers. The friendly 
notice sufficed ; they very quickly slip- 
ped their cables, and sailed away. The 
owners and commanders were very 
well known at the consulate, but no 
further steps were ever taken, When 
the affair had blown over, the receiv- 
ing ships returned with new cargoes 
to their anchorage. 

If the Chinese, habitually a depraved 
race, and prone to every vice to which 
human nature is addicted, deem it 
necessary to enact the severest laws 
against the sale and use of this poi- 
sonous drug, how foreign ought it 
be to the British nation, and the honor 
of her merchants, for the sake of gain, © 
to break the laws of a country with 
which we are in alliance, and to pan- 
der to the vices of its inhabitants! 
Britain may boast of having abolished 
the traffic in human flesh, she may be 
proved of her just though tardy legis- 
lation in favour of Africa; but it 
behoves her to prove that her policy 
was the result of her deep sense of 
moral obligation. If her repentance, 
as a dealer in slaves, be genuine, she 
will not suffer an equally nefarious 
traffic, to be carried on in her name 
for the devastation of China. It should 
be the object of the British merchant 
to establish a character for probity 
and honesty with the Chinese, as well 
as with other nations. It will scarcely 
be believed, however, in England, that 
in China English merchants and Eng- 
lish officials appear to have combined 
together to subvert the deserved fame 
Great Britain has established in all 
her other foreign relations, Our 
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policy in reference to the opium 
trade has injured our character for 
political honesty in the estimation of 
the Chinese government and nation, 
and is most mischievous in its ten- 
dency upon our mercantile commu- 
nity. Our traders sanctioned, or at 
least connived at, in pandering to the 
vices of the Chinese, und aiding them 
in the transgression of their national, 
and of all moral laws, become defiled 
in their consciences, and feelings of 
common honesty are set aside. Thus, 
not contented with the enormous prices 
obtained for opium (varying from six 
hundred to one thousand dollars per 
chest for the Mul-wa, which is of in- 
ferior quality, the Patna always fetch- 
ing much higher prices), they place a 
layer of opium balls upon the top of 
a chest, which is filled beneath with 
hay and rubbish. When the Chinese 
smuggler comes on board a receiving 
ship or clipper, he is compelled to 
take this box without examining its 
contents—compelled, I say, because, 
as a contraband dealer, he has no 
appeal, But, on the other hand, the 
British merchant is secured against 
fraud, by the employment of a schroff, 
a person whose sole business it is to 
assay Sycee silver and dollars. No 
opium chest is allowed to go over the 
side of the vessel until the whole value 
in silver has passed through his hands. 
I was informed by a gentleman who 
was long in the employment of one of 
the richest houses in China, that when 
he received the chests on board the 
clipper, they were not more than half 
full of opium, and that he took very 
good care that they should not be 
more than a quarter full when he sold 
them. The commander of a receiving 
ship at Wampoa boasted in my pre- 
sence that there were several hundred 
chests on board his ship, which did 
not contain above fifty chests of opium. 
I do not mean for one moment to 
accuse all the merchants engaged in 
the traffic, of such gross dishonesty, 
but it is a constant practice on board 
receiving ships. Two of the largest 
and richest houses in China have re- 
ceiving ships, anchored off Hong- 
Kong, and occasionally at other ports. 
The fastest vessels, called clippers, 
are constantly employed by them in 
conveying the opium from India, in 
carrying on the coast trade, and in 
supplying the receiving ships. 
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Immediately before government is- 
sued their order to the British to 
deliver up their property in opium, 
for which an indemnity was secured 
to them, a Chinaman, named A- 
chou-y-ok, relying on British probity, 
placed a quantity of opium for security 
on board a clipper, belonging to one 
of the houses above alluded to. All 
the opium on board the clipper in 
question, including that of A-chou-y-ok, 
was surrendered without delay. The 
owner of the clipper received compen- 
sation for the whole of this abominable 
cargo, which was entered in his own 
name. He refused to render any 
account to the Chinaman, who was 
compelled in 1845 to commence legal 
proceedings for the recovery of his 
own share of the indemnity. 

A disgraceful occurrence, which re- 
cently took place at Shang-hai, will 
show how all feelings of honour and 
probity, when the trade in opium is 
carried on, are sacrificed. A mer- 
chant, formerly connected with the 
corporation of the city of London, 
commenced building a fourteen-oared 
boat, which, from its peculiar construc- 
tion, was suspected by the mandarins 
to be intended for smuggling opium. 
It was a kind of boat rarely used for 
any other purpose. The mandarins 
complained to the British consul, who 
immediately sent for the merchant, and 
informed him of the charge which had 
been preferred against him. He at 
once declared, upon his honour, that 
he was only building a pleasure-boat. 
The consul felt satisfied by this decla- 
ration, and informed the mandarin 
that the building of the boat must 
proceed. The Chinese authorities 
were not so easily satisfied, and insist- 
ed that a native merchant should be- 
come security in a heavy penalty, that 
the boat should solely be used for the 
alleged purpose. The boat was built, 
and used two or three times as a plea- 
sure-boat. It proved to be the fastest 
boat which had ever been seen in those 
parts. What, however, was the in- 
dignation of the consul, when he 
learned, some time after, that the boat 
had been seized during the night hea- 
vily laden with opium/ It was after- 
wards discovered that it had been con- 
stantly employed in this manner from 
the time it was first launched! To 
the credit of all the British in Shang- 
hai, it should be mentioned that they 
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instantly renounced the acquaintance 
of the dishonoured merchant—not on 
account of opium-smuggling, which 
possibly they might not have objected 
to, but because he had pledged his 
honour to a direct falsehood. It is 
almost needless to add that the China 
merchant forfeited the sum for which 
he had become security; but most 
probably he had a share in the specu- 
lation. Acts such as these should not 
go unpunished. The Chinese dread 
so much the consequences resulting 


from an exposure of their connexion . 


with the sale or use of opium, and are 
so fearful of being suspected of smok- 
ing it, that I have known a compre- 
dore, who had been long in the service 
of an English merchant at Canton, 
with great alarm, inform his employer 
that he must leave his situation, be- 
cause a handsome opium-pipe, which 
had been purchased, was exhibited in 
his apartment as a curiosity. Were 
a mandarin to see it,” said he, “he 
would ‘ squeeze’ out all my dollars, or 
inform against me, and have me se- 
verely punished.” To quiet the fears 
of the compredore, who was an old 
and valued servant, the opium-pipe 
was locked up. 

Prone as the Chinese are to every 
form of vice, yet I believe there are 
many who, like the drunkard, are led 
on step by step to the commission of 
outrageous crimes by indulging in the 
use of this debasing narcotic. 

A compredore, whose character, as 
compared with others of his nation, 
had been most exemplary, both before 
and after he entered my service, ac- 
quired the habit of smoking opium. 
He immediately fell a victim to every 
temptation which offered; fault fol- 
lowed after fault ; one fraud was suc- 
ceeded by a greater ; he appropriated 
to his own use the money he received 
to pay for provisions, and he finished 
his career by planning the robbery of 
my house, 

The consumption of opium increases 
rapidly in China. I regret that the 
circumstances under which I write de- 
prive me of the benefit of official re- 
ferences; I should think it has in- 
creased, within the last ten years, ten- 
fold. It is a curious fact, that about 
fifty years ago, a governor of Canton, 
himself a slave to opium, vainly used 
every argument and threat he could 
invent for the suppression of the trade, 
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He then put forth a proclamation, in 
which this remark occurs :—* Thus it 
is that foreigners, by means of a vile 
and poisonous substance, derive from 
this empire the most solid profits and 
advantage ; but that our countrymen 
should blindly pursue this destructive 
and ensnaring vice, even till death is 
the consequence, without being unde- 
ceived, is indeed a fact odious and de- 
plorable in the highest degree.” He 
might have said, “ thus it is that Eng- 
lish merchants derive the most solid 
profits in China.” All who have writ- 
ten upon China represent the evils 
consequent upon the use of opium; 
few take into consideration the guilty 
share this nation has in a traffic which 
enriches her degenerate sons, and 
which she could suppress with greater 
facility than she did the slave-trade. 
The horrors and evils of the opium- 
trade are such as to render it unbe- 
coming in a Christian nation to sanc- 
tion, encourage, or permit its con- 
tinuance. The minister who triumph- 
antly abolished colonial slavery wore 
undying fame, and obtained the satis- 
tion of a self-approving conscience ; 
the laurels he acquired, however, were 
diminished by apparent compliance 
with the pressure from without. Were 
a British minister, at the present time, 
uninfluenced by external agitation, vo- 
luntarily to effect the suppression of 
the traffic in opium, the credit would 
be his alone. Difficulties, no doubt, 
would beset the path of such a man, of 
no trifling description. The British 
merchants trading in China, and those 
connected with the drug in India, 
would oppose, by every means in their 
power, any measure for the abolition 
of the opium trade. Whatever their 
opposition to the measure might be, 
duty demands its adoption, even for 
their benefit. Abolish the traffic in 
opium, and a remunerative trade in 
unprohibited commodities, now only 
commencing, with China, would en- 
sure new and availing sources of 
wealth, free from risk and anxiety, as 
well as from moral evil. A new and 
reciprocal treaty ought to be entered 
into with the Emperor of China, 
whereby it should be mutually agreed 
to suppress the traffic in opium, on 
condition that an ambassador should 
be sent to our court, and another be 
received at Pekin from the Queen of 
England, Diplomatic relations can 
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only be established by holding out some 
great inducement, or by the successful 
termination of another war. The 
greatest benefits would accrue from 
such an arrangement. The office of 
plenipotentiary would be then abo- 
lished, and the undivided attention of 
the governor of our colony would be 
directed to promote the interests and 
welfare of the inhabitants, unshackled 
by diplomatic duties. 

We should thus secure an additional 
advantage by separating two incongru- 
ous offices. A very good colonial 
governor might make a very bad di- 
plomatist. The expense of the new 
arrangement would not be so great as 
might be at first contemplated. The 
governor of Hong-Kong might be se- 
lected from amongst those military 
officers already trained to colonial go- 
vernment, whose attention had been 
directed to such subjects, and on whom 
the command of the troops might de- 
volve. The consular establishments 
might then be greatly reduced. A con- 
sul-general, aided by a vice-consul, two 
assistants, and an interpreter, would 
be sufficient at one of the ports; and 
at each of the other ports, a vice-con- 
sul, one assistant, and an interpreter, 
The salaries of four consuls and four 
assistants thus reduced, would largely 
contribute towards the expense of an 
ambassador. If a Chinese ambassador 
were once received in England, and 
could witness the wealth and greatness 
of our nation, the splendour and mag- 
nificence of our court, and the position 
we occupy amongst the other nations 
of Europe, his nation would never dare 
again to molest or insult the subjects 
of Great Britain. The court and 
higher classes of Chinese despise all 
mercantile pursuits, and contemn Eng- 
land as a “ nation of shopkeepers,” and 
that the rather, as our traffic in opium 
is not of the most honourable descrip- 
tion. More favourable impressions 
would inevitably arise were a Chinese 
ainbassador to report the magnificence 
of the court of St. James, and a Bri- 
tish ambassador contemporaneously to 
visit the imperial court at Pekin, ex- 
hibiting there the splendour of a Bri- 
tish noble, the adroitness of a skilful 
diplomatist, and the unflinching firm- 
ness becoming his position. -The 
equipage alone of an ambassador, and 
the external evidences of wealth, would 
impress the Chinese, who attach infi- 
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nite importance to such things, with 
ideas of the power, greatness, and re- 
nown of England. If some effort of 
this kind be not made, it is not impos- 
sible (and the contingency would cer- 
tainly prove calamitous to our inter- 
ests) that foreign powers, notwith- 
standing the loss of so many of our 
brave men, and the successful termi- 
nation of a protracted war, should ac- 
quire all the solid advantages of our 
victories, advance their wealth, and 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
Celestial Empire. It would be galling 
in the extreme to find ourselves fore- 
stalled in the exchange of ambassadors 
by the French, or to learn that they 
had obtained possession of Chusan for 
a colony! This is not improbable. 
France has sent her ambassador, M. 
le Comte Le Grand, to China; has 
incurred the expense of maintaining 
four men-of-war in the Chinese seas at 
this present time, December, 1846; 
and as she has no possessions to pro- 
tect, she must have some ulterior 
views. Austria, also, has dispatched 
her agents to China, to collect infor- 
mation, and to procure specimens of 
raw materials and of every article of 
manufacture. These, I know, have 
been collected with the greatest care 
and research, and classified by the 
agents with considerable judgment and 
accuracy, during their protracted visit 
to China. France and Prussia have 
done the same. I know not if these 
visits have been reported to Downing- 
street ; but on viewing the collections 
formed by the Austrian emissary, I 
could not help contrasting the relative 
policy of the two countries, remem- 
bering how supine the British govern- 
ment were in collecting information 
for the advancement of our mercantile 
prosperity. 

Our ambassador at Pekin would 
prevent the gross misrepresentations 
which reach it through the present 
channels of communication. The Chi- 
nese are peculiarly addicted to * bribery 
and corruption.” Ifa favour is to “be 
gained in China, presents must be 
given from one mandarin to another, 
from the lowest to the greatest. All 
information or communications con- 
veyed to the court are thus trans- 
mitted—one mandarin after another 
suppressing, adding to, or colouring 
the tale to suit his own peculiar views. 
The most essential attendant upon an 
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ambassador should be an upright in- 

terpreter, thoroughly acquainted with 
the language. I have been positively 
assured by those who were eye-wit- 
nesses of the proceedings, that the 
government interpreter, during the 
war, though his salary amounted to 
£1,200 per annum, was in the habit of 
receiving itmumerable presents from 
the Chinese, and of misrepresenting, 
in consequence, the tone of the com- 
munications between the negotiating 
parties. When insulting Janguage 
was used by the Chinese, it was sof- 
tened down in the English translation ; 
when fine or strong language was em- 
ployed by us, it was materially modi- 
fied in the Chinese translation. Thus 
the Chinese were induced to form an 
erroneous idea of the British charac- 
ter, conceiving we could bear all their 
insults. When a junk was taken, 
laden with silks, teas, &c., the inter- 
preter was presented with perhaps 
half a dozen chests of tea to retail 
amongst the officers. Being asked 
how he got them, he would answer, 
** His friends had given them to him.” 
My informant added, that the Chinese, 
knowing how to promote their inte- 
rests through the interpreter, were 
wont to prostrate themselves before 
him as they did before their greatest 
mandarins. The treaty is well known 
in China to be erroneously translated, 
but it is supposed to arise from 
the interpreter not having been tho- 
roughly acquainted with the court lan- 
guage. But such mistakes, arising 
from whatever cause, might eventually 
lead to serious mischief. 

A more enlightened intercourse 
with China would gradually open com- 
mercial intercourse with Japan, owing 
to the trade carried on between the 
two countries. This additional field 
for British industry would be produc- 
tive of incalculable benefit to our. 
trade, opening an inexhaustible mine 
of wealth and traffic. The Japanese 
are believed to surpass the Chinese in 
ingenuity, and their mode of japanning 
would be a valuable improvement in 
our manufactories. France must have 
some object in view connected with 
Japan, as her men of war now cruise 
off that coast. 

Of the five ports which have been 
opened to British trade, there are two 
at which no trade is carried on, namely, 
Fou-chow-foo and Amoy, and com. 
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paratively there is but little business 
at Ning-po ; so that in the event of an 
ambassador being sent to Pekin, it 
might not be unadvisable to reduce the 
consular establishments at Fou-chow- 
foo and Amoy. But in any case, those 
ports in China which are opened to our 
trade, and where we have consular 
officers, should not be left unprotected 
as they are at present. “ An English 
government-cruiser should anchor 
within each of the five ports, that the 
consul may have the means of better 
restraining sailors and others, and pre- 
venting disturbances,” according to the 
fourteenth act of the general regula- 
tions appended to the treaty. 

Having alluded to Amoy, a fact is 
recalled to my mind, which shows the 
necessity of our being provided with 
good interpreters. The local authori- 
ties caused an inscription in large 
Chinese characters to be placed over 
the wretched building which was ac- 
cepted for the British consulate— 
“ This is the Fauqui’s Hong” (the 
Foreign Devil's Factory), which re- 
mained there for a long time, until 
seen by a new interpreter. It was 
not without some difficulty the manda- 
rins were compelled to remove it. 

It appears by the returns from the 
five ports, that the trade at Shang-hai 
is rapidly increasing, and calls for a 
more safe and regular communication 
with Hong-Kong and Canton. The 
merchants there have constantly had 
freights ready for months, but no ves- 
sel to convey their goods. The only 
means at present afforded of commu- 
nicating with Hong-Kong is by the 
opium clippers’ vessels, which ought 
to be disused as quickly as possible. 
This rapid increase of trade calls 
loudly for the facility of intercourse af- 
forded by steam ; and it is, therefore, 
to be hoped, that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company will continue the 
line to Shang-hai, which would seem 
to promise very adequate remunera- 
tion. 

Our woollens and cottons are not 
only highly prized in China, but, their 
cutlery and hardware being very in- 
ferior, Birmingham and Sheffield ma- 
nufactures are much sought after. 
There can be no doubt of the fact, 
that if we had an ambassador at Pe. 
kin, at whose mansion all our manu- 
factures might be seen in constant 
use, the court and higher orders of 
Y 
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Chinese would very soon acquire a 
taste for many articles now unknown 
to them, whereby our exports would 
be considerably increased, and the em- 
bassy become a source of profit to the 
kingdom. 

There appears to be an opening for 
a profitable trade in furs. The Chi- 
nese value them very much, and use 
them extensively in cold weather. 
They are supplied with the greater 
part of them from Tartary ; but [ am 
not aware that any attempt has ever 
been made by our merchants to meet 
the demand. It is highly probable, 


that a profitable trade in this article 
might be opened. They prize sable 
beyond measure, and admire ermine 
exceedingly. High as the prices are 
which are given in Russia for sable, 
still higher are given in China. Even 
the middling and inferior sorts of sable 
might be profitably sold in China. 
The very commonest furs, which are 
used by the middle and lower classes, 
fetch high prices. The marten, fitch, 
squirrel, and many others not prized 
in Europe, might be made a most lu- 
crative source of traffic. 
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In our diplomatic relations with China, 
as well as in the government of our 
half-ruined colony, are required men 
of firmness, decision, and experience 
in trade, to re-establish and maintain 
our proper position with the empire, 
which, owing to our false policy, has 
been lost; to remove the contempt 
and scorn with which we are now 
treated; to give life and energy to 
our colony, now crippled by a petty 
system of legislation; and both to 
protect the interest and promote the 
views of British merchants, in their 
legitimate trade. 

The false policy adopted by us in 
our diplomatic relations and inter- 
course with China, may sufficiently be 
judged of by reference to some few 
of the daily violations of the treaty, 
ratifications of which were exchanged 
on the 26th June, 1843, as well as to 
some of the mistakes in our inter- 
coiirse, arising from misconception of 
the national character 

The second article of the treaty de- 
clares, “ His Majesty, the Emperor 
of China, agrees, that British subjects, 
with their families and establishments, 
shall be allowed to reside, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their mercantile 
pursuits, without MOLESTATION or RE- 
STRAINT, at the cities and towns of Can- 
ton, Amoy, Fou-chow-foo, Ning-po, and 
Shang-hai,” &c. Fresh in the memory 
of the reader must be the daring at- 
tack made upon the unprotected mer- 
chants in Canton, in the month of 
July last, who, in self-defence, shot 


some few of the mob. The Chinese 
authorities took no notice of the out- 
rageous attack, and thereby gave it a 
tacit sanction. It does not appear 
that the British consul resident at that 
post adopted any decisive measures on 
the occasion, nor did her Majesty's 
plenipotentiary. The consequence has 
been, that the Chinese, seeing the pas- 
sive manner in which the British au- 
thorities bore this outrage, turned 
round upon us, denounced us as the 
aggressors, and declaring that twenty of 
their citizens had been killed, demanded 
an equal number of foreigners to be 
given up, to be dealt with according to 
their laws. Again, let us exemplify this 
policy by an occurrence which took 
place at the same port, during the 
visit of her Majesty’s plenipotentiary, 
at the end of the last year. His excel- 
lency, accompanied by two or three 
members of the colonial government, 
and by one official from the consulate, 
were walking through Canton, when 
they were surrounded by a mob, and 
were obliged to take shelter in a build- 
ing, which was literally pulled down 
about their ears, and (as report says) 
they narrowly escaped with their lives, 
over a wall, having first been beaten 
and robbed, and one of their number 
being nearly stripped naked. The re- 
presentative of the British crown, thus 
personally outraged, made, it appears, 
a formal complaint to the mandarins, 
and received for answer (as my infor- 
mant states, not having been myself in 
Canton at the time) that no notice 
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could be taken of this outrage and in- 
sult, as her Majesty's plenipotentiary 
had dared to overstep the limits which 
the Chinese authorities, in violation of 
the second article of the treaty above 
quoted, chose to prescribe for British 
subjects. I think every dispassionate 
person will agree with me, that suffer- 
ing such an‘insult to the representa- 
tive of our gracious sovereign is cal- 
culated to bring the British nation 
into contempt in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese. Had active measures been in- 
stantly adopted, and some portion of 
our fleet sent up to punish the authors, 
it is most likely we should never have 
heard of the attack upon the merchants 
in a few months after. But it is very 
possible the whole mischief might have 
been avoided, had the British minister 
appeared in public, surrounded by at- 
tendants becoming his high station, 
and had he and they been clad in uni- 
form. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the example of their superior has been 
but too frequently followed by the con- 
sular officers at the ports. The Chi- 
nese, who have imbibed from infancy 
a contempt for foreigners, are thus in- 
duced to repeat their insults. A time 
may come when it will be found too 
late to remedy an evil which proper 
firmness might at first have arrested 
and repressed, without the spilling of 
more blood. But, probably, the con- 
suls may be deterred from following 
the course which reason would dictate, 
owing to the unprotected position in 
which they are placed, in consequence 
of the British government cruisers 
having been withdrawn, contrary to the 
fourteenth article of the general rules 
of regulation, appended to the treaty 
under which British trade is to be 
conducted at the five ports. We seem 
from the commencement to have acted 
most unadvisedly, in reference to Can- 
ton alone ; for when our troops were 
on the walls, and the city was all but 
taken, they were ordered suddenly to 
retire. Again, since the treaty, we 
have never availed ourselves of our 
right to enter the city. The inhabi- 


tants, who are more bitter in their 
feelings of animosity towards the Eng- 
lish than those in any other part of 
China, ascribe the whole to our pusil- 
lanimity, and treat us—and, indeed, all 
foreigners—with ridicule and contempt 
The mob of Canton is the most lawless 
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in China. The European residents re- 
frain in consequence, from visiting the 
city, knowing their appearance there 
might raise a mob, whose violence and 
outrage, if once excited, might lead to 
the firing of the factories and the de- 
struction of all their property. A Euro- 
pean lady must confine herself to the 
gardens of the factories. She cannot, 
with any degree of safety, venture into 
the small portion of the town in which 
Europeans are allowed to perambulate. 
When she ventures on such an enter- 
prise, boxed up in a sedan-chair, and 
surrounded with friends, the populace 
mob her, and will even pull off the 
top of the chair to insult her, crying, 
“ Fauqui,” and using other opprobrious 
epithets. Such is our position in 
Canton, where events each day seem 
to indicate a coming crisis, when the 
inhabitants shall be taught a lesson 
which their insolence so richly de- 
serves. Once humbled, they would 
vie with each other, from the highest 
to the lowest, in marks of civility 
and attention, which firmness would 
ripen into lasting regard and respect. 
The government being despotic, the 
Chinese can understand no medium 
between servile submission to rule, and 
the exercise of tyrannic sway. The 
same principle governs the conduct of 
superiors and inferiors, towards each 
other, in every rank and class of s0- 
ciety. The national character can- 
not be better exemplified, than by the 
following laughable anecdote, which 
was related to me by the officer refer- 
red to. After the taking of Ning-po, 
the mandarin sent a very respectful 
deputation to one of our officers, re- 
questing to be informed how many 
fans he would be pleased to require for 
our soldiers. ‘The officer replied that 
he wanted no fans, but that an indefi- 
nite number of coolies were requred to 
carry away the “ looti,” or treasure, 
which had been collected in the town. 
The coolies were furnished with the 
same alacrity with which the fans of 
honour would have been presented, had 
the complexions of our troops required 
protection from the sun; and the 
“loott” was marched off without de- 
lay under escort. Thus the Chinese, 
when soundly beaten, will always kiss 
the rod that chastens them. It should 
be observed, that the presentation ofa 
fan amongst the Chinese is considered 
avery gteat compliment, and a distin- 
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guishing mark of attention. The gift 
of fans to the British troeps would 
have amounted to an expression of 
thanks to them for the sound drubbing 
they had given the defenders of Ning- 


Piracy is carried to a great extent 
in China. The boats which are con- 
structed for this purpose are very fast, 
armed to a certain degree, and carry a 
very large crew. When they get within 
reach of their victims, they throw on 
board the doomed vessel a large quan- 
tity of fire-balls, so prepared as to pro- 
duce an intolerable and offensive odour, 
when explosion takes place. When 
the confusion thus occasioned is at its 
height, the pirates grapple and board 
the prize, and if resisted, kill all on 
board. These pirates infest the sea 
between Hong-kong, Macao, and Can- 
ton, inhabiting the Ladrone Islands 
surrounding Hong-Kong, which seem 
to be abandoned to them in sovereign- 
ty. The passage between these ports 
is thus rendered extremely hazardous. 
Such piratical attacks constantly occur 
close to Victoria Harbour, within gun- 
range of four or five men-of-war, which 
lie comfortably at their moorings. 
Much specie is thus repeatedly sacri- 
ficed, while our cruisers and boats lie 
idle and inactive. The local press, for 
what reason I am ignorant, rarely, if 
ever, records these attacks. 

Two sons of the major-general, ac- 
companied by a military friend, were 
returning in their schooner from Ma- 
cao, when, at break of day, they were 
disturbed by a confused noise. Jump- 
ing up, they ran on deck, and found 
about one hundred Chinese, climbing 
up the side, and about twenty in pos- 
session of the schooner, some of whom 
were actively engaged in cutting 
away the rigging, and all were well 
armed. A Chinese servant told his 
master, that having informed the pi- 
rates whose sons they were, they as- 
sured him that the lives of all on board 
would be spared, provided the robbers 
were allowed to do their work undis- 
turbed. The pirates then commenced 
their operations, first taking the watch- 
es, and other valuables, from the per- 
sons of the three gentlemen, and cau- 
tiously possessing themselves of all the 
fire-arms and weapons on board. They 
then proceeded into the cabin, and 
carried away all their clothes, and 
every available article, not forgetting 


a case of champagne, which was in- 
tended for a pic-nic party; then, se- 
curing the compass, and unshipping 
the rudder, they left the unfortunates 
to their fate. Their planet proved 
propitious, as, wind and tide being in 
their favour, they drifted into Victoria 
Harbour, about 4 Pp. m., to the asto- 
nishment of all who saw them. The 
companion of the major-general’s 
sons was obliged to send on shore for 
new clothing, before he could land, as 
the pirates, having taken a particular 
fancy to the suit he wore, allowed him 
with difficulty to retain his shirt. The 
story goes so far as to state that the 
gallant officer entered the harbour with 
a piece of old canvas wrapt round his 
body. To the surprise of everybody, 
the men-of-war immediately awoke 
from their slumber, and the greatest 
activity was displayed amongst them 
during the evening, after the arrival of 
the dismasted schooner. To such an 
extent did they exert themselves, that 
they actually succeeded in taking the 
pirates on the following day, who were 
handed over to the Chinese authorities 
for punishment. No part of the pro- 
perty was recovered, however, except 
a pair of valuable pistols, which were 
some time after restored through the 
mandarin. 

A very melancholy act of piracy oc- 
curred a short time previous to this 
transaction. A sergeant and his party 
were ordered round Chuck-choo in a 
Chinese boat, with treasure to pay the 
troops. They left Victoria Harbour 
early in the forenoon, and were never 
again seen alive. The boat, the same 
evening, was drifted back to the har- 
bour, and the mangled bodies of our 
poor men, mutilated in a most horrible 
manner, were found in it. The ser- 
geant’s hands were nearly severed, and 
he had evidently died making a brave 
resistance. The following day a gun- 
boat was sent out, but although the 
dreadful deed must have been perpe- 
trated at no great distance from the 
harbour, these pirates were never dis- 
covered. This is not to be wondered 
at, as many acts of piracy have occur- 
red in the port, within musket-shot of 
our men-of-war, the authors of which 
have invariably escaped unscathed, 
though their crimes were of a most 
aggravated nature, wholesale murders 
and plunder having taken place. 

After the attack on the schooner 
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above related, the men-of-war again 
sank into lethargy, and seemed of no 
other use than occasionally to let loose 
their crews on shore to annoy, with 
their drunken frolics, theinhabitants of 
Victoria. I have been obliged, in going 
to Macao, to hire an armed schooner, 
and to see the guns loaded before I 
left the harbour. A laughable cir- 
circumstance occurred during such 
a voyage, which might have led to 
something serious. In the dusk of 
the evening we saw a vessel running 
down upon us before the wind, which 
had all the appearance of a pirate. 
We kept the guns ready pointed, and 
hailed her as she approached; and re- 
ceiving no answer, we were on the 
point of firing into her, when the com- 
mander of the schooner, most fortu- 
nately, recognised her as one of the 
* Larcha’s” which regularly run be- 
tween Hong-Kong and Macao. We 
were in great fright at the moment ; 
and were not a little rejoiced to con- 
tinue our course after meeting a friend, 
instead of being obliged to fight an 
enemy. It would be endless to re- 
count the instances which have occurred 
of inhabitants leaving Hong-Kong or 
Macao in boats, who have never after 
been heard of. In some instances their 
bodies have been found, washed on 
shore, with their throats cut. The 
authors of these acts have never been 
detected, and, for ought I know, have 
never been sought. This most un- 
accountable conduct of the British 
navy in China, leads to the same result 
that all our other mistaken policy does. 
A premium is thereby offered to piracy, 
and pirates, in consequence, become 
daily more numerous, and their acts 
daily more daring and atrocious. For 
what purpose the admiral allows the 
cruisers to remain inactive, instead of 


sweeping the seas, and eradicating these 
human monsters, is an enigma which can 
only be solved by himself. But it 
would not be more difficult to eradi- 
cate these pirates, and it would certain- 
ly reflect more credit on the British 
flag, than to undertake an expedition 
to Borneo, in order {to burn a few 
bamboo huts, which the natives had 
abandoned. It is remarkable that no 
company has placed a steamer on this 
station, to run between Victoria, Ma- 
cao, and Canton. The freight of trea- 
sure and passage money is very high, 
and such a speculation would not only 
be highly beneficial to all classes at 
these ports, but would be necessarily 
very remunerative. 

But to return; our false policy is 
exemplified by withdrawing part of 
our naval force from China, whereby 
we are unable to keep a government 
cruiser anchored off each of the 
five ports to assist our consular au- 
thorities; by neglecting to employ 
the naval force which remains, to en- 
force strict compliance with the arti- 
cles of the treaty, and to punish the 
pirates, who injure our trade, and 
endanger our intercourse with China. 
If it be considered injudicious to take 
the punishment of these marauders 
into our own hands, wouldit not be 
advisable to negotiate with the Chinese 
government for a system of co-opera- 
tion to ensure their extirpation from 
the Ladrone islands, surrounding 
Hong-Kong, which is the largest of 
them? This course might certainly 
appear the most becoming to adopt 
towards a nation with whom we have 
entered into a mercantile treaty, par- 
ticularly as their laws are most severe 
in the punishment of piracy, and their 
war-junks are constantly employed in 
searching for, and intercepting them. 
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In a country where education is so 
universal, where civilization has so 
much advanced, and where the arts and 
manufactures have attained such a 
state of perfection, it is surprising that 
the state should devote so little atten- 
tion to the cuinage of the empire, or 
he establishment of a uniform and un- 
adulterated circulating medium. China 


has but one coin peculiar to herself, 
which is totally inadequate, not only 
for mercantile purposes, but for do- 
mestic accommodation. This is a 
copper one called “ cash,” which is a 
circular piece of money about the size 
of our farthing, and of half its weight, 
and therefore about half its thickness. 
In the centre is a square hole, for the 
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convenience of stringing them together, 
and on the coin certain characters are 
inscribed in relief. Incredible as it 
may appear, there are an immense 
quantity of spurious “ cash” in circula- 
tion. These coin are strung together 
in hundreds, and commonly twenty in 
each hundred are bad. When ashop- 
keeper is asked why he mixes this bad 
coin which he will not receive back 
again, he answers, he does not know, 
but it is “ China custom.” I have 
heard of one place in the interior of 
China where there are none but spu- 
rious cash in circulation. Spurious 
coins are easily detected, even when 
strung up with lawful money, by an 
experienced eye. No steps are taken 
by the state to detect or punish the 
forgers. When the cash is good, about 
eight hundred go to the Spanish dollar, 
but when mixed with spurious coin, 
about one thousand are taken for the 
dollar. Of silver there cannot be said 
to be any coinage in China, as the “ tael” 
which is used as a circulating medium, 
is a piece of silver of an oblong form, 
with both ends rounded; one being 
rather broader than the other, some- 
thing like a Chinese boat. This is very 
thick, and the value varies from 6s. 1}d. 
to 6s. 3d. The Chinese always assay 
this, to ascertain the purity of the sil- 
ver, and it is then stamped with the 
private stamp of the merchant or shop- 
keeper. ‘Sycee” silver is always 
passed in bars varying in weight ; it is 
always assayed, and its weight valued 
in taels, at the price of the day. There 
is no paper currency of any description 
in use throughout China. Dollars, 
both Spanish and Mexican, are in 
general circulation, but the Spanish are 
always preferred. The Chinese are 
very peculiar in their mode of valuing 
dollars. Of the Spanish dollars those 
of Carolus are most prized, and of 
these,there are some more valuable than 
others. To our English eye they all 
appear the same; however there is 
some peculiar mark by which the Chi- 
nese distinguish them. I have had one 
of each put into my hands, but, with 
all the attention possible, I was unable 
to discover the least difference. The 
value of the Spanish dollars varies from 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; those of Carolus vary 
from 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. Mexican dollars 
never reach a higher value than 4s. 
The local government of Hong-Kong 
have passed an ordinance equalizing 


the value of all dollars at 4s. 2d. ; but 
this legislation can only entail loss upon 
government servants and troops, who 
are obliged to take Mexican dollars at 
4s, 2d. for which the Chinese shop- 
keepers will only allow 4s., or, taking 
them at 4s. 2d., put an increased price 
upon their goods. It will be impossi- 
ble to make the Chinese inhabitants of 
Hong-Kong calculate the value of dol- 
lars, otherwise than according to their 
peculiar ideas, and the mode universally 
adopted throughout the Chinese em- 
pire. Much, however, as the Chinese 
dislike the Mexican dollar, the rupee 
is their abhorrence. The government 
servants and troops used to be paid in 
Hong-Kong in rupees, the value vary- 
ing, according to government calcula- 
tion, from 220 to 227 for the 100 
crowns Spanish; but though the go- 
vernment servants and troops were 
compelled to take the rupees at this 
valuation, the Chinese could not be in- 
duced to take them at the same rate, 
but gave only from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 74d, 
for them, and some even refused them 
at any price. The Chinese will only 
occasionally take English silver, and 
then not anything like its value. Gold 
they do not understand at all, and con- 
sequently refuse our sovereigns, which 
can only be occasionally sold (for the 
use of the goldsmiths who make orna- 
ments or trinkets for Europeans), and 
then only for 4$ crowns Mexican, or 
18s. 

Money-changers seem to carry on a 
most lucrative calling in China, if we 
may be allowed to forman opinion from 
the numbers engaged init. They are 
constantly to be seen in the markets, 
distinguished by a long string of cash 
hanging, like an alderman’s chain, 
around their necks, and piles of them 
strung together in heaps before them. 
There are also agreat number of shops 
principally devoted to this avocation. 
No dollar will be changed by them ex- 
cept some article is bought, or a few 
cash changed. In this manner, and by 
intermixing spurious coin, they must 
make enormous profits. 

Pawnbrokers flourish as much in 
China, if not more, than in England. 
Their rate of interest is exorbitant, 
and as no questions are asked, they are 
the great receivers of stolen goods. 
Every description of article may be 
pledged, from the most expensive to 
the most trifling mechanical tool; 
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tickets are given corresponding to ours, 
and a duplicate attached to the article 
pledged. The broker generally wears 
a most comely appearance ; in fact, he 
is the very picture of Chinese beauty 
in man, and his dress invariably beto- 
kens wealth. In a thinking nation like 
the Chinese, and one so deeply caleu- 
lating, where the value of every article 
is known to the greatest nicety, it seems 
most unaccountable that they should 
deteriorate the value of money by their 
absurd system of stamping each dollar 
as it passes through their hands, with 
the private mark of the merchant or 
shopkeeper. By this process it becomes 
at last so thin and battered that it falls 
to pieces. The pieces thus broken off 
swell the circulating medium. They 
pass by weight; perhaps there may be 
frequently as many as forty pieces to the 
value of a single dollar. China is not 
only as striking an example as can be 
found amongst the nations of the earth, 
of great inequality of wealth amongst 
the population, but of the extremes of 
wealth and poverty. She has many 
Rothschilds amongst her merchants, 
and many a Lazarus in her streets. 
Owing to her absolute monarchy, how- 
ever, the fluctuation of wealthis greater 
than in any other country. To-day a 
mandarin is amongst the richest in the 
land, to-morrow he is disgraced, and 
not only the whole of his wealth con- 
fiscated, but that of his sons or brothers, 
if he has any. A merchant is amongst 
the wealthiest of his class, and being 
detected smuggling opium, the whole 
of his property, and that of his sons 
and brothers, is in like manner forfeited. 

The oriental bank has established a 
branch at Hong-Kong. I have heard 
from those connected with it, that it 
does not answer, as was foretold by 
every one who understood anything 
upon the subject. From the habits of 
merchants in China, it would be very 
inconvenient, if not impossible, to keep 
banking accounts. Spare cash is gene- 
rally, if not universally, invested in 
opium, when it can be purchased at a 
low rate, which is kept until the mar- 
ket rises. To the residence of each 
merchant is invariably attached a trea- 
sury for money sycee and opium, which 
is well built and strongly secured. 
The compredore of each establishment 
has the custody of this treasury, whose 
fidelity is secured to the merchant by 
the wealthy Chinese; any defalcation 
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either of treasure or opinion, is im- 
mediately made good. This sys- 
tem has been so long adopted in 
China amongst the merchants, that 
they are unwilling to try a new one. 
The only accounts likely to be kept at 
the bank are such as, from the small- 
ness of their amounts, could not pay, 
being those, in all probability, of 
government servants, who could not 
make any considerable lodgments from 
their monthly payments, or of Euro- 
pean shopkeepers and speculators, 
whose accounts would rarely exceed 
£100. From what I have been in- 
formed, it appears the result is exactly 
in conformity with the mercantile pre- 
dictions. The government, however, 
have given every encouragement to 
the undertaking, and very properly 
have allowed the bank a military 
guard, 

House-rent in Hong-Kong is very 
expensive. In 1845 I rented a house, 
as a favour, for a hundred and fift 
Spanish dollars per month, for which 
two hundred Spanish dollars had been 
offered by another. The rage for 
building was greater, probably, than in 
any other new colony. Although the 
speculators may, in a great measure, 
have outwitted themselves by over- 
building, yet the rent of a moderate- 
sized house is sixty Spanish dollars, 
and in the present year, 1846, the com- 
missariat have taken a house, at the 
monthly rate of three hundred and 
fifty Spanish dollars. This building 
is of the first class, and similar to 
those used by the merchants. Their 
houses, however, invariably belong to 
themselves, but they pay similarly 
high rents for their houses in Canton. 
The expense of living in China is also 
excessive: for the benefit of others, [ 
will mention what I learned from visit- 
ing the East, that a rupee only goes 
as far in India as a shilling in England. 
In China the ratio is doubled. The 
Spanish dollar will only procure what 
a shilling would purchase at home. 
Vegetables are about the same price as 
in England, but it would be impossible 
to give old, ever-varying prices of 
poultry and pigs; it is true that the 
old market prices are published weekly 
by the chief magistrate at Hong- 
Kong, but I never have been able to 
purchase at the moderate rate of his 
quotations, nor have I ever met any 
one who did. The compredores in- 
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variably affirm that the people will 
not sell at these rates. The poultry, 
pigs, &c., are all sold by weight. The 
Chinese exercise their ingenuity in 
increasing the weight, by adininistering 
large doses of salt to the pigs shortly 
before they are exposed for sale, and 
giving them water, which they conse- 
quently drink to a great extent. They 
cram the poultry for the same purpose 
with pellets of wet sand, and rub it 
abundantly into their feathers. I had 
the curiosity to examine a duck which 
‘was purchased by my compredore, and 
found half a pound of sand under each 
wing ; when the bird was killed, I 
found the craw filled with the same 
substance. The pork is so disgustingly 
fat, I could seldom eat it; English 
bacon was about one shilling and nine 
pence per pound, and good Cheshire 
cheese about half a dollar; inferior 
cheese, such as the Dutch (that servants 
in England would refuse to eat), from 
one shilling and sixpence to two shil- 
lings per pound. In the rainy season, 
these luxuries might be bought in large 
quantities considerably cheaper, with 
the certainty, however, of being spoiled, 
from the moisture of the atmosphere, 
in a week’s time. Good butter is 
about two shillings per pound, and 
very difficult to be obtained. Mutton 
varies from one shilling and sixpence 
to two shillings per pound, when it is 
to be had, and beef is about the same 
price as in England, of a very bad 
quality in Hong-Kong; but 1 have 
eaten beef in Canton nearly as at 
home, not forgetting green pease at 
Christmas! Bread is dearer than in 
England, and rice, strange to say in 
a rice producing country, is dearer 
than in Europe; this is owing to its 
being the food of the million. The 
better sort of French and Rhenish 
wines, I have bought much cheaper 
than at home; but every other article 
of European production is very ex- 
pensive. I know many may exclaim 
at this, and refer to the much cheaper 
prices these articles will fetch at 
auction, but the auction are also 
wholesale prices. In many instances, 
the goods thus bought must be at a 


great risk—some may prove of an in- 
ferior quality, and some be damaged. 
This may answer very well for a spe- 
culator, but is in no manner calculated 
for the benefit of the consumer. 

It is a curious fact, generally com- 
plained of in China, that good tea is 
not purchasable by retail ; in fact, I 
never could get any except as a favour, 
through the merchants. But the best 
and most delicious teas are not ex- 
ported, being of too costly a nature, 
and too much prized by the Chinese ; 
they are kept for presents. The 
value is calculated by its weight in 
silver—a katty of silver to a katty of 
tea. 

I have tasted some of this tea, and 
the flavour and aroma of it is most 
delicious. The mandarins are as cu- 
rious in their collections of teas, as our 
connoisseurs are in their cellars of 
wine; and the wealthy Chinaman 
takes as much pleasure in getting a 
friend to taste his various teas, as an 
English gentleman would experience 
in producing his various wines to a 
good judge. Notwithstanding this 
gout for teas, the Chinese have a great 
partiality for liqueurs, but our cherry 
brandy is by far the greatest favourite. 
Of this, a Chinaman will imbibe an 
incredible quantity in a very short 
space of time. 

Although China is an expensive 
country to reside in, yet there is a 
wide field for realizing large fortunes 
in honest trade, unconnected with that 
abomination, the trade in opium. 
There are many shops in Victoria, 
which, with few exceptions, are kept 
by Chinese. Amongst these are se- 
veral which attract the attention of 
ladies, where curiosities, and fancy 
articles of all descriptions, are exposed 
for sale. I have never entered one of 
these shops with a lady in Victoria, or 
in Canton (where certainly superior 
articles are to be had), without fear 
and trembling. The Chinese are so 
fearfully depraved, that they expose 
publicly in their shops, obscene prints, 
books, and even toys, thus attempt- 
ing to deprave the very mind of in- 
fancy. 
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GOLDSMITH AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.* 


A controversy of no great import- 
ance has been occasioned by Mr. For- 
ster’s “ Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith.” In 1837, Mr. Prior, who 
had, for several years before, been oc- 
cupied in collecting materials for the 
life of Goldsmith, published what Mr. 
Forster justly calls his most careful 
biography of the poet. He, about the 
same time, edited his ** Miscellaneous 
Works,” incorporating with the old 
collection much matter gleaned from 
the reviews and magazines with which 
Goldsmith was connected ; notices of 
books and essays, which had either been 
overlooked by former editors, or re- 
garded as undeserving a place among 
his more permanent works. This task 
was performed diligently, and with 
great love of the subject in which he 
was engaged, by Mr. Prior, and both 
his books are of exceeding value. Of 
these books Mr. Forster has made con- 
siderable use, and they must have, in 
some respects, abridged his labour, 
when he undertook his own work. 
This, for the most part, is often enough 
acknowledged by Mr. Forster, and, to 
say the truth, we are by no means sure 
that had Mr. Prior’s work never ex- 
isted, Mr. Forster’s work would have 
been materially different from what it 
is. The character of Goldsmith, as 
deduced by Mr. Forster, from all ex- 
isting materials, including those which 
the diligence of Mr. Prior has added 
to those previously accessible to all, is 
not essentially different from the view 
taken of it by Scott, by Campbell, and 
by a writer who, had life been spared, 
would have ranked as an authority on 
such subjects with either Scott or 
Campbell—the late Professor Butler, 
—all of whose essays on the life and 
genius of Goldsmith were published 
before the appearance of Mr. Prior’s 
book. Minute accuracy or inaccuracy, 
in such a view of the subject as Fors- 
ter takes, is of but little comparative 


* « The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith.” 


London: Bradbury and Evans. 1848. 


moment. He has adopted—perhaps 
sometimes silently—Mr. Prior’s cor- 
rection of some name of place or date, 
and he has—silently—corrected Mr. 
Prior’s mistakes—the matters being, 
for his purposes, almost indifferent, 
and in our mind, to say the truth, 
of small account. He has—which 
Mr. Prior seems unreasonably angry 
with—transcribed Mr. Prior’s tran- 
scripts, instead of transcribing from 
the old books which are in every 
library—and this without, in all 
cases, referring to Mr. Prior. We 
protest we cannot understand the mean- 
ing of this complaint. Our edition of 
Goldsmith’s Works we are sorry to 
say is not Prior’s, which we have no 
doubt is the best, but it professes to 
give matter not in former editions, 
Are we, when we wish to make use of a 
passage of Goldsmith for any purpose, 
to examine whether it has been for the 
first time printed in the volume before 
us, or not? Has the person, whose 
claim on public gratitude is the having 
rendered more easily accessible a pas- 
sage of a great author that but for him 
would lie unknown in the dust of li- 
braries, a right to deprive the public 
of all use of that which he has rendered 
accessible? Has Forster used anything 
thatit was unfair to use, in these labours 
of Mr. Prior? Has there been any un- 
generous concealment ofthe merits of a 
former labourer in the same field, as far 
as their field of occupation is the same? 
If it were true, as Mr. Prior says, that 
there is no fact in Mr. Forster's book 
which is not also in his, is not this 
of but little moment when the question 
is not as to the facts themselves, but as 
to the view taken of them? A little 
examination would leave a good many 
of these facts in rather a shattered 
condition ; and, as far as Mr. Forster's 
work is concerned, we really think it 
would be, in every respect, improved 
by the omission of several of them, to 


By John Forster, Esq. 


t Professor Butler’s paper on the subject appeared in the Dustin University 
Magazine, Vol. VII., 1836—Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen, No. 1. 
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which, whatever be the test applied, we 
think a little examination will shew he 
has given too easy credence. The dis- 
utes as to Goldsmith's birth-place 
ave been removed by a reference to 
the family bible, which determines it 
to have been at Pallas, in the count 
of Longford. In three lives of Gold- 
smith, published before Mr. Prior’s, 
that are on our shelves, Pallas is stat- 
ed to be his birth-place. It was stated 
also on his monument in Westminster 
Abbey. This was thought to have 
been disproved, and other places were 
successively assigned, on what seemed 
sufficient authority. Mr. Forster states 
the fact as it truly was; but we think 
that, as it had been a matter of dis- 
pute, and as without the evidence 
which Mr. Prior was, we believe, the 
first to produce, it would have been 
impossible for any person to decide be- 
tween the conflicting claims, it was 
scarcely reasonable not to have stated 
that the point was fixed beyond 
controversy by Mr. Prior. The in- 
scription on his monument misstates 
the year of his birth. Biographers 
who lived before Mr. Prior stated the 
true date, but to Mr. Prior is due 
the merit of establishing it; and, 
were it of much importance, we 
think a foot-note, indicating this, ought 
to have been given; but, through Mr. 
Forster’s beautifully-printed volume, 
no one foot-note occurs ; and we al- 
most fall out with a symmetry which 
interferes with convenience to such 
an extent, as to deprive author and 
readers of what, to both author and 
readers, is calculated to present a 
great advantage. In this controversy, 
which has extended to several lengthy 
letters, that have been published in 
the weekly literary journals, we differ 
from both the combatants. Forster's 
use of Mr. Prior's work we think per- 
fectly fair—but we think it ought to 
have been more distinctly stated than 
it is—as for instance, in the case which 
we have mentioned. We feel that 
there ought to have been words of the 
very strongest acknowledgment of a 
debt to Mr. Prior, which not only 
Forster, but every man who shall ever 
write on the subject of Goldsmith, 
must be contented to owe to a biogra- 
pher, whose researches have led him 
to every accessible source of informa- 
tion, at a time when they were still 
accessible. On the other hand, we 
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cannot agree with Mr. Prior in think- 
ing that Mr. Forster, or any other 
writer is precluded from a statement 
of the facts of Goldsmith’s life, because 
he, Prior, has succeeded in verifying or 
refuting former narratives. It would 
have been impossible for Mr. Forster 
to build his superstructure of in- 
teresting comment on the character of 
Goldsmith and the literature of his 
era, without detailing the facts of his 
life. Had Prior’s account of them been 
less loaded with the production of evi- 
dence necessary for his purpose of 
establishing the facts themselves, but 
unnecessary and only cumbersome for 
Mr. Forster’s, where the facts them- 
selves are treated but as evidence of 
something more important, we should 
have thought Forster's easier and more 
natural course would have been to 
quote more frequently than he does, 

fr. Prior’s very words. The ascer- 
tainment of the actual facts of Gold- 
smith’s life has been Mr. Prior’s pecu- 
liar province. The inferences to be 
deduced from these facts are, properly 
speaking, the sole object of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s book. Each work is, in its own 
way, valuable. Each book is, for its 
own purposes, best. We think Mr. 
Forster’s acknowledgments ought to 
have been far more distinct, as his ne- 
cessary obligations to Mr. Prior are co- 
extensive with the whole life of Gold- 
smith, and not confined to the inci- 
dents first mentioned by Prior. We 
think, too, that a juster appreciation 
of the proper merits of Mr. Forster's 
book will, when the excitement of this 
controversy is over, make Mr. Prior 
feel that, for Forster’s purposes, the 
minute accuracy of information which 
his book has given to Mr. Forster, in 
common with every person who studies 
the subject, was not essential—and 
is therefore not, perhaps, spoken of 
with all the gratitude to which Mr. 
Prior thinks himself entitled. The 
character of Goldsmith is Forster’s 
sole subject—it is but one of Mr. 
Prior’s—for Forster assumes the facts 
which Mr. Prior investigates; but to 
say the truth, the facts are rather in- 
convenient to both, and not quite re- 
concilable with either Prior's history, 
or Forster’s romance. But for the 
interruption of these facts, as they are 
called, there is no saying to what 
extent the idolatries of these worship- 
pers of Goldsmith would have gone. 
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From the works and the life of Gold- 
smith taken together, not only Mr. 
Prior and Mr. oc but the writers 
who have put together what has been 
sometimes called ‘ Percy's Life of 
Goldsmith” and his other biographers— 
as for want of a better name we must 
call them—have formed a strange ideal 
of the man—forgetting that in this, as 
in other cases, the poet lives two dis- 
tinct and wholly disparate lives—that 
his world of imagination is most 
often one entirely in contrast with 
that forced on him by the realities 
of the world ; that his walk on earth 
is not among the scenes which his 
fancy creates; that anything more 
utterly prosaic, more inconsistent with 
truth and nature, than the effort, 
which some persons have been en- 
gaged in, to re-create what they call 

is ** Auburn,” by clipping hawthorns, 
and putting up, in village ale-houses, 
copies of — 


“ The twelve good rules the royal martyr drew,” 


can scarcely be conceived. In the 
same spirit, all the adventures of 
“ Moses” and “Tony Lumpkin,” were 
told of Goldsmith himself; and it is 
really hard to disconnect the mingled 
web of fiction and fact, so zealously 
has it been woven together. The 
biography of Goldsmith, in the narra- 
tives prefixed to the different editions 
of his works, is manufactared from his 
own works of imagination. All the droll 
stories he has invented, of simplicity or 
shrewdness, are ascribed to himself as 
the hero; and tradition is engaged in 
its work of moulding anew the mate- 
rials supplied toitshand. No person has 
travelled in the Highlands of Scotland, 
who has not been amused by the guides 
pointing out not only the actual lo- 
calities of the incidents created by Scott, 
but also exhibiting their skill in ascrib- 
ing to some well-known individual the 
traits of his “ Meg Merrilies” and 
‘¢ Edie Ochiltree.” Fairy legends, in- 
vented by the genius of CroftonCroker, 
are told by the boatmen at Killarney, and 
affirmed by them to be believed in the 
neighbourhood—nay, are believed. The 
enthusiast who resided at one of the 
localities, which claims to be the ori- 
ginal Auburn, bought some cracked 
tea-cups to adorn an ale-house, on 
which he had exhibited the sign of the 
*‘ Three Jolly Pigeons,” that the visi- 
tor might be reminded of the 
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‘“* Broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistening in a row.” 


And believing visitors were so satisfied 
of the genuineness of the tea-cups, 
that they were stolen as relics of the 
poet, and memorials of the visit. And, 
genuine as the tea-cups, are the anec- 
dotes told in each locality of Gold. 
smith and his family. The inquiries of 
each successive traveller are answered 
in the neighbourhood by the inhabitants 
of the district repeating what they have 
heard from the last, and thus stories 
are made. The writer, who takes the 
trouble of sifting and examining the 
story, told as Goldsmith’s life, by his 
biographers one and all, will find that 
there is scarcely a single fact of what 
is called his early life, that is sup- 
ported by any evidence whatever—will 
also find that much of it that seems 
sustained by evidence, was not believed 
by Goldsmith’s own family; that 
the incidents, for instance, of his jour- 
ney to Cork, and the humorous ad- 
ventures among his acquaintances when 
they found he was penniless and trou- 
blesome, were regarded as a mere 
extravaganza, in which there was not 
one word of truth, and from the first 
not intended to impose on any one, 
nor indeed even now calculated to 
impose on any one but a biographer in 
desperate want of materials; that 
the letters to his uncle Contarine, 
telling of hair-breadth ‘scapes, im- . 
prisonment for suspected treason, and 

for actual debt, incurred by be- 
coming security for a friend, were 
every word of them false, and modes of 
concealing from his benevolent uncle 
the loss of money, given for the pur- 
pose of pursuing his studies, in idle- 
ness or dissipation. In short, we 
are inclined to think that when the 
life of Goldsmith is hereafter written, 
the biographer’s task will be omission, 
not addition; that Mr. Hogan’s 
paradise of Lissoy will fade away, and 
leave not a single trace behind; that 
a few notes of time and place, with 
what Boswell, and Cumberland, and 
Perry have jotted down, will comprise 
the whole narrative. People will 
cease to believe every drollery in 
Goldsmith’s “*‘ Comedies” to have been 
borrowed from his own life ; every re- 
ference to authorship in his “ Essays” 
to be a record of his own experience. 
Both Mr. Prior and Mr. Forster 
have, we think, something to answer 
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for in confusing matter so entirely dis- 
tinct, as the poet’s actual life among 
men, and the fictitious, though no less 
real life, which he has given to the 
creations of his imagination. No 
man sees into the heart of another— 
no language, even supposing on the 
part of the speaker perfect sincerity, 
and on the part of the hearer entire 
attention, succeeds in perfectly reveal- 
ing to one human being the mysteries 
of another’s bosom ; and this effort to 
present before us, as the hero of a 
romance, the Oliver Goldsmith of real 
life, is a violation of the first condi- 
tions of Art. To have placed such a 
character as Goldsmith’s among ima- 
ginary scenes, would have been almost 
less fabulous than this effort to create 
again, with our imperfect materials, 
the actual incidents of his life, and 
from them to infer his character. If 
biography once becomes romance, 
farewell to any true statement of 
any incident—farewell to truth of 
character in the persons likely to 
become the subjects of biography— 
farewell to veracity in those who 
may abuse the opportunities of social 
intercourse to framing a record of 
the life of those with whom they’ have 
been allowed to move in unsuspect- 
ing confidence. Evil enough has been 
done in the publication of the let- 
ters and the journals, and even the 
rayers of persons whose names have, 
y any accident, been prominent 
enough to attract the notice of the 
public. If this continues, no man will 
venture to speak, or to write, or to 
think aloud, which conversation among 
friends is always felt as being, without 
the fear of the biographer. Our own 
conviction is, that the shortest bio- 
graphies are the best, and that a few 
sentences—a dozen dates of time and 
place, will be felt as a more appro- 
priate appendix to the works of Gold- 
smith, and, with his works, will sug- 
gest a more adequate idea of him 
and his times, than can be given by 
any cumbrous addition of the lumber 
of Hawkins, and Craddock, and Cum- 
berland, and such men, from whom, 
after all, these big books are made. 
An author, however, must consider 
the taste of the age for which he 
writes, and Mr. Forster has done 
something in recalling public attention 
to one of our true classics. His book 
is divided into four parts, and each 


part has its interest. The first relates 
to the first twenty-nine years of Gold. 
smith’s life. His family were of the 
gentry; his father a clergyman of the 
Church of England, poorly beneficed, 
and having to bring up a large family. 
His eldest son had been educated in 
Trinity College, Dublin, obtained 
some academic distinctions, and was 
established as curate and tutor in his 
father’s neighbourhood. One of his 
pupils married a sister of Goldsmith’s, 
and the means of the rest of the family 
were disproportionately diminished by 
her father giving her a portion larger 
than he could properly afford. This 
delayed his sending Oliver to college, 
and compelled his entering college in 
an humbler grade than his brother 
had done. The incident is adverted 
to painfully by Goldsmith, who had at 
all times a good deal of sensitive false 
pride. The habits of idleness, how- 
ever, formed by his loitering at home 
after his school education was com- 
pleted, were probably the worst con- 
sequence of this. In Goldsmith’s im- 
mediate neighbourhood, for the first 
ten years of the poet's childhood, the 
blind harper, Carolan, wandered from 
place to place. “He had been brought 
up at Carrick-on-Shannon, where the 
uncle of Goldsmith, the Rev. Mr. 
Contarine, first settled, and expired in 
the county of Roscommon, to which 
that gentleman afterwards removed.” 
Goldsmith is said to have been carried 
to visit him, and we have evidence in 
his own works how much his imagina- 
tion was affected by the recollections 
of Carolan, and by the floating tradi- 
tions which preserved his memory, 
We dwell on this the more, because 
it seems to have escaped Mr. Forster's 
attention, and seems to us more likely 
to have influenced the young dreamer 
both for good and evil, than almost 
any of the causes that are enumerated 
to account for the strange vagrant 
life, which seems to have been from 
the first his taste. In his ‘* Essays”— 
Essay Twentieth—we have a picture 
of Carolan, introduced by some men- 
tion of the bards of the Irish :— 


** Their bards are still held in great 
veneration among them; those tradi- 
tional heralds are invited to every fune- 
ral, in order to fill up the intervals of 
the howl with their songs and harps. 
In these they rehearse the actions of the 
ancestors of the deceased, bewail the 
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bondage of their country under the Eng- 
lish government, and generally conclude 
with advising the young men and maid- 
ens to make the best use of their time, 
for they will soon, for all their pleasant 
bloom, be stretched under the table, like 
the dead body before them. 

** Of all the bards this country ever 
produced, the Jast and greatest was Ca- 
ROLAN THE. Buinr. He was at once a 

oet, a musician, a composer, and sung 
nis own verses to his harp. The ori- 
ginal natives never mention his name 
without rapture; both his poetry and 
music they have by heart; and even 
some of the English themselves, who 
have been transplanted there, find his 
music extremely pleasing. a 
His songs, in general, may be compared 
to those of Pindar, as they have fre- 
quently the same flights of imagination ; 
and are composed (I do not say written, 
for he could not write) merely to flatter 
some man of fortune upon some excel- 
lence of the same kind. In these, one is 
praised for the excellence of his stable, 
as in Pindar ; another for his hospitality, 
a third for the beauty of his wife and 
children, and a fourth for the antiquity 
of his family. Whenever any of the 
original natives of distinction were as- 
sembled at feasting or revelling, Caro- 
lan was generally there, where he was 
always ready, with his harp, to celebrate 
their praises. He seemed, by nature, 
formed for his profession: for, as he was 
born blind, so was he possessed of an 
astofishing memory, and a facetious 
turn of thinking which gave his enter- 
tainers infinite satisfaction.”* 


The vagrant life which Carolan led, 
was not unlikely to have its charms 
for the young poet. Goldsmith’s lan- 
guage in the passage we have quoted, 
and yet more in some sentences which 
the reader will find in the essay to 
which we have referred him in the 
note, unconsciously exhibits how en- 
tirely distinct the society of the Eng- 
lish inhabitants and the native Irish 
was, and, to a writer who, more than 
any other whom we can name, shut 
out from his own nature all false asso- 
ciations, of whatever kind—from whose 
works faction would in vain seek to 
select a single sentence that, fairly 
read, could answer any of its purposes, 
it is not surprising that a poet—for we 
believe Carolan to have been a true 
poet—who addressed his audience 
through the language of music, rather 


* Goldsmith, Essay 20. 
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than of words, and thus, at all events, 
had an increased power of influencin 
the feelings common to all—shoul 
have been an object of frequent thought. 
In his own wanderings, with his flute 
in his hand, blowing away care, and 
winning his bread from the French 
peasant, he may not improbably have 
been thinking of Carolan, and his life 
of enjoyment. We know that Burns 
clan meditated some such life. 
The unbounded admiration with which 
Carolan was regarded by all classes, 
was itself calculated to aid the charm. 
‘‘ Impressions,” says Mr. Prior, ‘‘pro- 
duced by the admiration of those 
around us, take a strong hold on ju- 
venile minds. What we hear praised, 
we desire to imitate, for imitation is 
one of the first faculties which deve- 
lops itself in early life.”+ The only 
reference to Garis in Mr. Forster’s 
book is, as far as we know, the follow- 
ing, and we transcribe the sentence, to 
show how this kind of romance is 
written :— 


** At the age of six, Oliver was hand- 
ed over to the village school, kept by 
Mr. Thomas Byrne. Looking back from 
this distance of time, and penetrating 
through greater obscurity than its own 
cabin smoke, into the Lissoy academy, 
it is to be discovered that this excellent 
Mr. Byrne, retired quartermaster of an 
Irish regiment that had served in Marl- 
borough’s wars, was more apt to 

* Shoulder a crutch, and shew how fields were won,” 


and certainly more apt to teach wild le- © 
gends of an Irish hovel, or tell of Caro- 
lan the Blind, James Freney, Rogues 
and Rapparees, than to inculeate what 
are called the humanities. He seems to 
have preferred a Virgil in Irish verse to 
a Roman Virgil, and to have had more 
faith in fairies than in fluxions. Little 
Oliver came away from him much as he 
went ; but for certain wandering, unset- 
tled tastes, which his friends thought to 
have been here implanted in him, and the 
enduring effects of a terrible disease.” 
Forster, p. 4. 


The passage we have quoted has the 
great fault of mixing up commentary 
with statement, and leaving the reader 
doubtful how much is ascertained fact, 
and how much mere conjecture. Mrs, 
Hodson, Goldsmith's sister, was the 
first to give an account of the matter; 
and she merely states that Oliver, 


¢ Prior’s “ Life of Goldsmith,” Vol. L,, p. 38. 
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“ With a view to some mercantile em- 
ployment, was instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, by a school- 
master in his father's village, who had 
been a quartermaster in the army in 
Queen Anne’s wars, in that detachment 
that was sent to Spain; having travel- 
led over a considerable part of “Europe, 
and being of a very romantic turn, he 
used to entertain Oliver with his adven- 
tures, and the impression these made 
on his scholar were believed by the fa- 
mily to have given him that wandering 
and unsettled turn which so much ap- 
peared in his future life.”* 


There is no mention here of James 
Freeny, or Irish rogues and rapparees. 
The quartermaster’s own adventures 
are all that are adverted to as the sub- 
ject of his discourse. The way in 
which “ Freeny the robber and the 
Irish Rogues and Rapparees” get into 
the matter is an amusing illustration 
of the way in which history is made. 
Mr. Prior mentions, and without any 
connexion with Goldsmith’s school- 
master farther than this, that Gold- 
smith was at Byrne's school, and liv- 
ing in his own father’s house at the 
titne, that 


**One of the causes alleged for his 
backwardness was devoted attachment 
to the fictions and marvellous stories 
which make so much of the amusement 
of children in all places, and of which 
Ireland has a more than ordinary store. 
He read with avidity ; but the selection 
then and till a very recent period found 
in the village schools, cottages, and 
houses, occupied by persons above the 
class of peasantry in Ireland, was of the 
worst kind. His understanding and 
morals could derive no benetit from the 
perusal of such stories as tho ‘ History 
of the Irish Rogues and Rapparees ;’ 
* Lives of celebrated Pirates ;’ * History 
of Moll Flanders ;’ of ‘ Jack the Bache- 
lor’ (a notorious smuggler); of ‘ Fair 
Rosamond’ and * Jane Shore ;’ of ‘ Dona 
Rozena, the Spanish Courtezan;’ the 
‘ Life and Adventures of James Freeny, 
a famous Irish robber ;’ and others of a 
similar description, then the principal 
amusement for boys at school.” 


Mr. Prior here but conjectures the 
class of books likely to have been in 
Goldsmith's hands, without giving the 


* ¢* Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works.” 
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slightest evidence that they were so. 
He gives this as a reason for Gold- 
smith’s backwardness at school; and 
his next biographer improves on the 
conjecture—drops all mention of the 
books, and represents the master as 
teaching “wild legends of an Irish 
hovel,” &c. We regret that we have 
no means of referring to Mr. Mangin’s 
essay on “ Light Reading,” from which 
we believe much of the information 
about Goldsmith’s early connexions is 
originally derived ; but Mr. Prior tells 
us that ‘‘ Byrne was well versed in the 
fairy superstitions of the country, and 
that he used to translate extempo- 
raneously Virgil's Eclogues into Irish 
verse.” This is converted into what 
it never ought to have suggested, and 
into what must mislead Mr. Fors- 
ter’s readers, whose own carelessness 
misled him, ‘*He seems to have 
preferred a Virgil in Irish verse to a 
| al Virgil, and to have had more 
faith in fairies than in fluxions.” Prior 
has no right to complain of Mr. For. 
ster not quoting him here. The griev- 
ance would be if he had; for though 
the passage in Pri ior plainly gave rise 
to Forster’s, it is as plainly altogether 
misunderstood, or misstated. We 
ourselves doubt whether the books 
Mr. Prior mentions had much effect 
on Goldsmith. Books of the class— 
and some of them which he has named 
—were, in our own early days, and 
are, perhaps, still taken round tocoun- 
try fairs; but we do not attribute as 
much to these things as Mr, Prior and 
Mr. Forster seem to do. Mr. Prior’s 
list is taken from Moore’s “ Captain 
Rock,” omitting such additions to 
the stock as he knew to have been 
made since Goldsmith’s day ; and 
the class of persons to whom such 
books are mischievous are those for 
whose use they are written. The 
schoolmaster who teaches Virgil, and 
the boy who learns it, are not very 
likely to attach much moment to rub- 
bish of the kind. We see no trace 
through Goldsmith’s writings of the 
evil which this literature would be 
likely to produce; and one _par- 
ticle of evidence, further than that 
some of these books were seen, 
at an after time, in other men’s 


London, 1812. Vol. i. p. 3. Mrs. Hod- 


son does not give the schoolmaster’s name, nor is it given in any of the volumes be- 
fore us except Mr. Prior's and Mr. Forster's. 
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houses, we have not. Thus is History 
written! Actual fact, evidenced by 
Goldsmith's own writings, as in the 
case of Carolan, becomes idle and un- 
meaning legend ; conjecture, more or 
less plausible, is made the basis of 
what is presented to readers as fact ; 
and all mention of the conjecture 
on which the whole rests, being care- 
fully or carelessly withheld, there is 
nothing whatever to suggest how little 
or how much is reality. The extract 
which we have given from Goldsmith 
himself, and the sentence from Mrs, 
Hodson, are all that remain of this 
tissue, thus skilfully woven together. 
As we before said, the task of the fu- 
ture biographer of Goldsmith will be 
omission, not addition. 

Mrs, Hodson’s recollections of her 
brother, from his earliest age, repre- 
sent him as “ different from other chil- 
dren; subject to particular humours: 
for the most part, uncommonly seri- 
ous and reserved ; but when in gay 
spirits, none were so agreeable as he.” 
- . . At the age of seven or eight, 
he discovered a natural turn for rhym- 
ing, and often amused his father and 
his friends with early poetical attempts. 
When he could scarcely write intelli- 
gibly, he was always scribbling verses 
which he burned as he wrote them. 
His sister, says a former biographer, 
‘thas in this slight sketch, probably 
without knowing it, portrayed every 
feature of the little Edwin of Beattie’s 
Minstrel” — 


‘* He was no vulgar boy, 
Deep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eye; 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsie. 
Silent when glad—affectionate, though shy, 
Arid now he laughed aloud, yet none knew why.” * 


The quotation, perhaps, might have 
been continued— 
“ The neighbours stared, and sighed, yet blessed the 
lad— 


Some deemed him wondrous wise, and some be- 
lieved him mad,” 


A poet's conception of how a poet’s 
mind is formed, is not, however, al- 
ways true; or, rather, poets, like 
other men, form themselves in the 
thousand different ways that surround- 
ing circumstances, resisted or yielded 
to, enforce. Beattie’s young minstrel 
was trained differently from Gold- 
smith—the minstrel gave from his own 
spirit life to the dead naturé around 


him. He avoided the sports of chil- 
dren and the society of men. Gold- 
smith entirely sympathized with the 
human life around him. Of the min- 
strel we are told— 


“‘ The exploit of strength, dexterity, or speed, 
To him was vanity ; nor joy could bring. 
His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the woe of any living thing, 
By trap or net—by arrows, or by sling.” 


Goldsmith enjoyed a dance; was 
fond of field-sports; was, as Prior 
tells us, “always willing to join in 
such juvenile tricks and scenes of hu- 
mour as were going forward ;” “ ex- 
celled,” as Forster states, ‘‘at fives 
or ball-playing ;” and was “ — 
at otter-hunting,” as we learn from 
himself in the ‘‘ Animated Nature.” 
From his father’s house he passed, in 
his eleventh year, to an uncle’s, in the 
neighbourhood of Elphin, where he 
remained two years. His reputation 
for quick and lively talents made the 
family determine on sending him to 
college; and to acquire the necessary 
preparatory education, he was removed 
to Athlone, about five miles from his 
father’s house, to the school of the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell. Campbell’s health 
broke down, and Oliver was sent to 
Edgeworthstown School, from which, 
after four years’ instruction from Mr, 
Hughes, he passed, with considerable 
classical knowledge, to the Irish 
University. His expenses at school; 
and afterwards, in a great degree; 
at college, were derived from the 


joint contributions of different mem- 


bers of his family. He was, from 
the first, familiar with precarious 
and accidental means of support. 
This was not his fault ; but it accounts 
for his having been able, from the most 
part, to have preserved buoyant spirits 
under circumstances that would have 
broken the heart of others—for his 
having been at all times ready to work 
industriously for such means of su 

_ as offered—and for the kind of 
ife, from hand to mouth, as it is call- 
ed, which, if it was not his choice—as 
assuredly it cannot be fairly called— 
yet he did not quarrel with. Oliver 
entered college with some of the ad- 
vantages which are given by the Irish 
University to proficients in classical 
learning. He entered as a sizar. 
There is at present, and we believe 


* Goldsmith's ‘* Miscellaneous Works.” 1812, 
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there was, in Oliver’s time, an exami- 


nation for the sizarship, instead of its - 


being given, as at first, on the nomina- 
tion of the fellows. Success in the 
examination is, in general, a pretty 
ood proof that time at school has not 
een thrown away. In fact, at the 
time we speak of, and long after, the 
Trish schoolmasters did their business 
far better than the Irish University. 
Greek and Latin was flogged into boys, 
at the country schools, in such quanti- 
ties, that even entire idleness at col- 
lege was seldom suflicient to make the 
man forget all he had learned before 
he came there. Of Goldsmith’s learn- 
ing, no part whatever can be traced 
to the University: he was idle; he 
lounged about the college gates. To 
students entering college in Gold- 
smith’s circumstances, the foundation 
does not give entire support; and 
when parents or friends are unable to 
assist, young men, in general, look 
round them for remunerative employ- 
ment, easily found, in aiding the 
studies of others. roldsmith, un- 
fortunately for himself, was likely, 
for a while, to have received from 
home enough to render this resource 
unnecessary. His father’s death soon, 
however, varies the scene, and he 
continues a loiterer about college, 
getting into one scrape or other, 
and getting out of them again, as 
other men have done; often without 
a shilling, and remembered for wars 
with bailiffs, as if already inspired by 
some anticipative instincts of his na. 
ture against his future foes. Still there 
was nothing very unaccountable in all 
this—nothing that his generous uncle 
was not likely to pardon—nothing that 
could harden against him the hearts 
of his brother or his sisters—nothing 
that could prevent his surviving pa- 
rent from dwelling on the class of 
thoughts which Wordsworth has as- 
scribed to an afflicted mother when 
hoping against hope :— 
“ He was among the prime in worth, 

Well born, well bred: I sent him forth 

Ingenuous, innocent, and bold: 

If things ensued that wanted grace, 


As hath been said, they were not base, 
And never blush was on my face.” 
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Goldsmith took his degree at the 
usual time. Mr. Forster says ‘‘he 
was lowest in the list.” It had been 
stated by Malone, on what seemed suf- 
ficient authority, that Goldsmith gra- 
duated two years after the regular 
time. This mistake, Prior, on the 
authority of some college records, 
corrected ; but Prior adds — “ His 
name appears last in the list of those 
who acquired a similar degree on the 
same day, as it is last in the list of 
sizars on the day of entering it.” 
‘The record that Prior found, it would 
appear, is the only one that remains, 
and does nothing to fix Goldsmith's 
place in his class. It purports to be a 
record of those admitted on a certain 
day, to the privilege of reading in the 
college library, and proves nothing 
whatever but the time at which he gra- 
duated. In such a list, the name of a 
person who had actually graduated, 
but who did not attend to claim the 
privilege, of which instances frequently 
occur, would not be found. On the 
supposition of persons being placed, in 
the particular list, in the order in which 
they stood in their class, which is pro- 
bable from what Prior says, it says 
nothing, or next to nothing, against 
Goldsmith, as at that time college 
standing depended on a man’s place at 
entrance, which affected his A we on 
the books through his whole course.* 
Goldsmith went in for a scholarship ; 
he failed, but obtained an exhibition. 
The value of the exhibition which 
he obtained depended on the rents 
received from the estates of Erasmus 
Smith ; and the sum of thirty shil- 
lings seems all that this ‘ academic 
laurel,” as it has been called, was 
worth to Goldsmith. The Church 
was the profession for which Goldsmith 
was intended. We donot know what 
amount of professional knowledge bi- 
shops of that day expected from can- 
didates for ordination, nor whether 
the University took any pains to sup- 
ply divinity students with the means 
of instruction; but Goldsmith’s bio- 
sng tell us, that he returned to 
aissoy, because having graduated at 
twenty-one, and not of being of age 


* This matter is worth explaining, as a writer in the Edinburgh Review, we be- 
lieve Mr. Macaulay, founded on it a serious charge against Goldsmith—* He takes 
his leave of college with an obscure, and, in his circumstances, an ignominious degree, 
the last of the eight sizars with whom he had been originally admitted.” 
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to take orders till twenty-three, he 
had nothing to do in the interval. The 
interval is said to have been idly spent 
in rambling from one relative’s house 
to another. Of this there is no suffi- 
cient evidence ; and a part of the time, 
at least, was spent in assisting as a 
teacher in his brother’s school ; and dur- 
ing this same period, he seems to have 
made himself master of French, with 
the assistance of a Roman Catholic 
priest, the Irish priests being at that 
time educated abroad, and conse- 
quently familiar with the language. 
In due time Goldsmith applied for 
orders,* and some half dozen incredi- 
ble stories are told of the reasons why 
he did not succeed. Mr. Wills, whose 
biography of the poet, though appa- 
rently unknown to Mr. Forster, is, in 
every respect, superior to every other, 
has told us, no doubt, the true cause, 
—‘ His studies had not lain in theo- 
logical literature, and he was refused 
on examination.”+ Money was made 
out to enable him to pay the necessary 
expenses for a law student, but the 
fifty pounds was placed in the hands 
of Goldsmith himself, and passed into 
those of sharpers. More money was 
made out—not much in all—and he 
went to attend medical classes in 
Edinburgh. We next find him a wan- 
derer over Europe—a_ philosophical 
vagabond, to use his own language, 
begging his way among the poor, and 
bullying it now and then at one aca- 
demic institution or another ; for 
among the advantages offered to learn- 
ing in many of the colleges abroad, 
one was a dinner and a bed to the 
accomplished logician. On Goldsmith's 
return to London and the neighbour- 
hood, he found employment, occasion- 
ally, in apothecaries’ shops. He made 
some unsuccessful attempts to get ap- 
pointed surgeon to some government 
establishment. He acted as pri- 
vate tutor. He found his way at last 
to an academy at Peckham, where he 
so conducted himself as to be remem- 
bered with kindness, and where the 
people of the place so conducted them- 
selves with reference to him, as to 
have the place remembered by him 
with detestation; the place we say 


* Mr. Hodson’s narrative. 
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emphatically, for it was not in"Gold- 
smith’s nature to entertain dislike of 
persons, In judging of things, his 
effort was to judge them truly. The 
schoolmaster was not to be blamed 
for the low estimate with which so- 
ciety regarded his position; and the 
evils of that position, thus unduly 
estimated, the usher could not but 
share. Goldsmith has been cruelly 
wronged by his biographers, who have 
ascribed to him an irritable and thin- 
skinned vanity, seeking for causes of 
offence. Of this we deliberately think 
there is no evidence whatever. Of that 
vanity which finds its chief pleasure in 
the excess of sympathy with others, 
which lays a man open to being laugh- 
ed at, but which seizes its share of the 
joke, and laughs loudest, Goldsmith 
iad his share, and his share was a 
plentiful one. Among the many at- 
tempts which he made to obtain bread, 
one was practising as a physician. 
Reynolds told of his hiding with his hat 
a rent or patch in the second-hand 
velvet coat in which he thought fit 
to make his appearance. Among his 
patients was a compositor in Richard. 
son’s (the novelist) printing-oflice ; 
and this poor man found the means of 
recommending the yet poorer man, 
for whose medical care he felt himself 
indebted, to some humble employment 
as corrector of the press. The school 
and the press are nearly related, and 
when Goldsmith’s drudgery was shift- 
ed to a school, some accident brought* 
Dr. Griffiths, the compiler of the 
‘“* Monthly Review,” who was in want 
of an author, to the school where poor 
Goldsmith was grinding. A bargain 
was struck, and Goldsmith finds him- 
self in London, an inmate of Griffiths’ 
house, his engagement being for a year, 
with bed and board, and, Mr. Prior 
says, also an adequate salary, The 
bed and board were a good part of the 
bargain for Goldsmith; as the lady 
of the house, at his school, used to 
say to him, “You had better, Mr, 
Goldsmith, let me take care of your 
money, as I do for some of the youn 

gentlemen.” To which he would good. 
humouredly answer, ‘In truth, ma- 
dam, there is great need.” Are we to 


Most of his biographers encumber their statements 


with so much that is manifestly foolish and false, that were it not for his sister’s 
narrative, the fact itself would be doubtful. 
¢ Wills’s “ Illustrious Irishmen,” vol. vi., page 175 
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infer that poor Goldsmith's salary was 
not much more in amount than the 
boys’ pocket money ? 

When Mr. Forster has, in his rapid 
and graceful narrative, reached this 
period of Goldsmith’s life, he pauses 
to call his reader’s attention to the 
position of an author by profes. 
sion at the time when Goldsmith 
found himself installed in the office. 
The passage is one of those which 
gives its great and distinguishing 
value to his work—one which will 
render his work of continuing value 
after the incidents of Goldsmith’s life 
shall have been more accurately told 
by future writers, and after much of 
his own mystifications of fact shall 
have perished, even as the fancies of 
the Malones, and the Percys, and the 
Cumberlands have already gone. 


“ Fielding had died in shattered hope 
and fortune, at what should have been 
his prime of life, three years before. 
Within the next two years, poor and 
mad, Collins was fated to descend to 
his early grave. Smollett was toughly 
fighting for his every-day existence. 
Johnson, within some half dozen 
months, had been tenant of a sponging- 
house. No man throve that was con- 
nected with letters, unless connected 
with their trade or merchandise as 
well, and, like Richardson, could print 
as well as write books.” 


Mr. Forster proceeds to illustrate 
this by quotations from Smollett and 
Burke. Smollett complains of being 
misled into authorship by friends who 
did not explain to him the life of ‘‘in- 
credible labour and chagrin on which 
he was entering.” Burke says, ‘wri- 
ters of the first talents are left to the 
capricious patronage of the public.” 

orster says that Goldsmith’s lot 
was cast at an unhappy time. It was 
a time of transition—‘“ The patron 
was gone, and ihe public had not 
come.” That the patron was gone 
was in spite of some instances of suc- 
cessful authorship in a few favoured 
cases, nothing but a blessing. The 
atronage of individuals must have 
nm at all times capricious, and 
secured by unbecoming compliances ; 
that of the state, when fettered by 
any conditions, expressed or implied, 
was, if possible, worse. 

“Tt called a class of writers into 


existence whose degradation and dis- 
grace reacted upon the Man of Genius ; 


who flung a stigma on his pursuits, and 
made the name of man-of-letters the 
synonyme for dishonest hireling. Of the 

50,000 which the Secret Committee 
found to have been expended by Wal- 
pole’s ministry on daily scribblers for 
their daily bread, not a sixpence was 
received either then or when the Pel- 
hams afterwards followed the example, 
by a writer whose name is now enviably 
known. All went to the Guthries, the 
Ambursts, the Arnalls, the Ralphs, and 
the Oldmixons. A Cook was pensioned, 
a Fielding solicited Walpole in vain. 
What the man of genius received * * * 
was nothing but the shame of being 
confounded as one who lived by using 
his pen, with those who lived by its 
prostitution and abuse.” 


At such a period did Goldsmith 
commence his precarious trade, His 
engagement with Griffiths was for a 
year; it ended, however, in the fifth 
month. He complained that his 
papers were garbled, and there is 
evidence enough that the Review 
which was then almost the sole ar- 
biter of fame, was made an instru- 
ment in the hands of Griffiths and 
his wife, and that Goldsmith was 
regarded as a mere hireling. We 
thank Mr. Forster for placing dis- 
tinctly before the public some of his 
reviews; they do more than a thou- 
sand pages of explanation would to 
disprove the imputation of envy with 
which he has been everywhere, as 
we think, in contradiction to most of 
the evidence adduced, taxed by al- 
most every writer since Boswell’s day. 
It is curious enough that there is 
reason to suspect Boswell’s dislike to 
Goldsmith was partly national, neither 
the Scotch nor Trish being at the time 
quite well received in English society, 
and the jealousies of each to the other 
being in some degree affected by this 
feeling. The Scottish literary men at 
that time were beginning to invade 
English literature, and, with the in- 
dustry of factious and friendly zeal, 
sought to praise each other in the 
literary journals, Any reader of 
Hume’s correspondence will be com- 
7 to acknowledge this, and David 
nimself, dauntless critic and ready for 
up-hill work, read and reviewed—read, 
perhaps, once, and reviewed again and 
again, the Epigoniad, a poem by a 
countryman, Wilkie, for whom he 
claimed the laurels of Homer, and 
worked heaven and earth to prove 
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how aber’ superior Home, the author 
of “Douglas,” was to Shakspeare 
in the walk of buskined tragedy. 
Goldsmith extinguished Wilkie, and 
gas some good lines from Home. 

review of the “‘ Sublime and Beau- 
tiful” delighted Burke. He found 
something: to praise in “ Smollett’s 
English History.” Of Gray, who is 
sometimes described as the peculiar 
object of Goldsmith’s hostility, he 
speaks with great good sense and 
good feeling—the poems he had to 
review were “The Bard,” and the 
«* Progress of Poesy.” 


“We cannot, without regret,” says 
Goldsmith, “behold talents, so capable ef 
giving pleasure to all, exerted in efforts 
that, at best, can amuse only the few. We 
cannot behold this rising poet seeking 
fame among the learned, without hint- 
ing to him the advice that Socrates 
used to give his scholars—study the 
people. This study it is that has con- 
ducted the great masters of antiquity 
up to immortality. Pindar himself, of 
whom our modern lyrist is an imitator, 
appears entirely guided by it. He 
adapted his work exactly to the dispo- 
sitions of his countrymen. Irregular, 
enthusiastic, and quick in transition, 
he wrote for a people inconstant, of 
warm imagination, and exquisite sensi- 
bility!) He chose the most popular 
subjects, and all his allusions are to 
customs well known in his days to the 
meanest persons.” 


This is not the language of envy ; 
this is not the language of self-se eking 
vanity. Goldsmith quotes passages 
from the Bard to support his belief 
that-these odes of Gray are as great 
‘*as anything of that species of com- 
position which has hitherto appeared 
in our language, the Odes of Dryden 
himself not excepted.” ‘The obscure 
critic had not even the comfort of 
knowing that this sentence of the 
highest praise these odes ever re- 
ceived had given pleasure to Gray. 
He, Forster, quotes a letter from 
Gray to Hurd, in which he says, ‘‘he 
has heard of nobody but an actor and 
a doctor of divinity professing esteem 
for them.” The actor was Garrick, and 
the divine was Warburton; and, all 
things considered, there was not much to 
be proud of in the praise of either: but 
they were the fashion, and had a name 
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—Goldsmith was an obscure deulign of 
the press, and Gray would as soon 
have thought of thanking the types or 
the compositor, as of making the slight- 
est inquiry on the subject of the 
authorship of the review. 

The labour and the anxieties of this 
mode of life were more than Gold- 
smith could bear ; he worked each day 
** from nine o’clock till two, and, on 
special days of the week, from an 
earlier hour till late at night.” His 
articles were altered as suited the 
whims of Griffith and his wife. When 
his task was done, he had no home to 
fly to, and seek to forget his cares. 
The thing became intolerable. His bio- 
graphers, who pursue him after death, 
with as much earnestness as the bailiffs 
did through life, have been baffled as to 
where he lodged when his engagement 
with the Griffiths abruptly terminated. 
‘* When I lived among the beggars, 
in St. Mary-Axe,” were the words in 
which Goldsmith commenced a story, 
recorded by George Langton, at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’; and we wonder the 
sentence has not sent the detectives 
inquiring for Oliver among the sub- 
jects of Bamfylde Moore Carew, or 
whoever was the reigning sovereign of 
the day. Goldsmith’s letters were at 
this time addressed to the Temple- 
Exchange coffee-house, near ‘Temple 
Bar, and his residence is supposed to 
have been some hiding-hole in the 
neighbourhood. It is not impossible, 
as suggested, that he at the time af- 
fected to seek some practice as a phy- 
sician, and that the coffee-house was 
“his professional place of call; the 
custom not having passed away of phy- 
sicians resorting to particular coffee- 
houses, where, at certain hours of the 
day, they were to be sought and found, 
rather than at their own residences, 
when required to visit patients.”* 
Here Grainger, the author of some 
pleasing poems, and a man whom 
Johnson loved, Goldsmith’s fellow- 
labourer in the ‘ Monthly Re- 
view,” was also to be found. Through 
Grainger was formed an acquaintance 
with Percy, afterwards bishop of Dro. 
more, who found Goldsmith, in some 
time after, in Green-Arbour-court, 
between the Old Bailey and what was 
lately Fleet-market. ‘The court was 
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approached from Farringdon-street by 
a number of what, from their steep- 
ness, were called ‘‘ Break-neck steps.” 
The houses, still standing when Prior 
wrote, *‘were four stories in height ; 
the attics had casement-windows, and, 
at one time, they were probably inhabit- 
ed by asuperior class of tenants.” ‘‘The 
houses,” says Forster, ‘‘crumbling and 
tumbling in Goldsmith’s day, were 
fairly rotted down, some twelve or fif- 
teen years since; and it became ne- 
cessary, for safety sake, to remove 
what time had spared; but Mr. 
Washington Irving was there first, 
and with reverence had described them 
for Goldsmith’s sake.” “It appeared,” 
he writes in his ‘Tales of a Travel- 
ler,” ‘‘ to be a region of washerwomen, 
and lines were stretched about the 
little square to dry.” 

Here Percy found him. ‘‘I called on 
Goldsmith,” said he, ‘‘at his lodgings, in 
March, 1759, and found him writing 
his Inquiry (‘Inquiry into the present 
state of Polite Learning,’ 1759], in a 
miserable, dirty-looking room, in which 
there was but one chair, and when, from 
civility, he resigned it to me, he was 
himself obliged to sit in the window. 
While we were conversing together, 
some one gently tapped at the door, 
and, being desired to come in, a poor, 
ragged girl of a very becoming de- 
meanor, entered the room, and, drop- 
ping a courtesy, said, ‘My mamma 
sends her compliments, and begs the 
favour of you to lend her a chamber- 
pot full of coals.’” Other recollections 
of this period of Goldsmith’s life have 
been gathered by Mr. Prior, which we 
think Mr. Forster ought not to have 
omitted. In 1820 the owner of asmall 
shop in Clapham-road, communicated 
to Mr. Prior, or a friend of his, **‘ that 
she was a relation of the woman with 
whom Goldsmith lodged in Green-Ar- 
bour-court: that at the age of seven 
or eight years she oe went 
thither, one of the inducements to 
which was the cakes and sweetmeats 
given to her and the other children of 
the family by the gentleman who 
lodged there. He was fond of assem- 
bling those children in his room, and 
inducing them to dance to the music 
of his flute. Of this instrument, as a 
relaxation from study, he was fond. 
He was usually shut up in the room 
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during the day, went out ig the even- 
ing, and preserved regular hours. He 
had several visitors. One of the com- 
panions whose society gave him par- 
ticular pleasure, was a watchmaker 
residing in the same court, celebrated 
for wit and humour.” She added that 
Goldsmith's landlord being arrested for 
debt, a suit of clothes from Goldsmith's 
room was sent to the pawnbroker’s, to 
supply the immediate exigency ; and 
it is some confirmation of the accuracy 
of her recollection, that a letter of 
Goldsmith’s remains, in which he ze- 
plies to a complaint of Griffith’s, who, 
it seems, obtained credit for him for 
clothes in which to make his appearance 
ase candidate for some situation, and 
which clothes Griflith accused Gold- 
smith of having made away with, An- 
other anecdote rests on the same 
authority. A visitor was shewn to 
his room. ‘Soon after his having 
entered it, voices, as if in alterca- 
tion, were heard by the people be- 
low; the key of the door at the 
same moment being turned within the 
room. Late in the evening the door 
was unlocked, and supper ordered 
from a neighbouring tavern.”* The 
visitor was the devil of an adjoining 
printing-office, or the black magician 
who employed him, and who took this 
means of securing Goldsmith's finish- 
ing some job for which the press was 
waiting. 

We see no reason whatever for dis- 
trusting any part of this narrative. 
It falls in with every thing we know 
of Goldsmith’s character. It confirms 
what is proved in many other ways, 
and, what the very bulk of his works 
would alone establish, the exceeding 
industry with which he toiled. Society 
Goldsmith loved, but it was of little 
moment to him how it was formed— 
the children of the court in which he 
lived, the watchmaker, the printer’s 
devil, everybody was weleome—every- 
body was made happy and contributed 
to his happiness. Tndeed we have no 
doubt whatever that this was the hap- 
piest time of his life, for it is a mistake 
to imagine that a period of struggle 
and of labour—our appointed lot— 
may not be a time of great happiness. 
«To struggle,” says an eloquent 
writer in the North British Review,+ 
‘is not to suffer. Heaven grants to 
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few of us_a life of untroubled pros. 
perity, all grants it least of all to its 
avourites.” At this time were written 
most of hisessays. In a passage of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” George Prim- 
rose describes his fortunes—and they 
were Goldsmith’s. ‘I was obliged to 
write for bread, but I was unqualified 
for a profession, where mere industry 
was to insure success. I could not 
subdue my lurking passion for ap- 
plause, but usually consumed that 
time in efforts after excellence, which 
takes up but little room, when it 
should have been more advantageously 
employed in the diffusive productions 
of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece 
would therefore come forth in the 
midst of periodical publications unno- 
ticed and unknown. The public were 
more importantly employed than to 
observe the easy simplicity of my 
style or the harmony of my periods, 
Sheet after sheet was thrown off to 
oblivion. My essays were buried 
among essays upon liberty, eastern 
tales, and cures for the bite of a mad 
dog ; while Philautos, Philalethes, 
Phileleutheros, and Philanthropos, all 
wrote better, because they wrote 
faster than I.” This passage occurs 
almost in the same words in the pre- 
face to Goldsmith’s Essays when he 
ublished them in a ps form. 

e adds that Philautos and the rest 
“have kindly stood sponsors to my 
productions, and to flatter me the 
more, have always past them as their 
own. As they have partly lived on me 
for some years, let me now try if I can- 
not live a little upon myself. I would 
desire, in this case, to imitate that fat 
man whom I have somewhere heard of 
in a shipwreck, who, when the sailors, 
pressed by famine, were taking slices 
from his posteriors to satisfy their 
hunger, insisted with great justice on 
having the first cut for himself.” 
The first appearance of those essays 
were in the periodical magazines. 
They were not collected till Gold- 
smith’s name was sure to attract a sale. 

The Irish book-pirates of the day 
reprinted every work that appeared 
in England, of a size and price not 
beyond their capital. Goldsmith, when 
about publishing his “Inquiry,” 
thought by a subscription for part of 
the English impression among his 
Trish friends, that he could secure to 
himself some part of the profits of 
any Irish sale the work might have, 
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and to this calculation we owe some 
half-dozen letters written to his Irish 
relatives. ‘The letters of Goldsmith 
are so excellent,” says Mr. Mitford, 
in his graceful memoir of the poet, 
‘that it is to be hoped his next 
biographer will delight us with an 
increased collection of them.” A 
few, not, however, of very important 
value, have been added both by Mr. 
Prior and Mr. Forster. The letters 
form a great charm in all these biogra- 
phies of Goldsmith. There is in every 
one of them the sort of pathetic 
gaiety that gives us the truest charac- 
ter of the man, ‘‘ These letters,” 
says Wills, “are admirable for their 
style, but far more so for the deep 
insight they give into the affections 
and spirit of the writer. A deeper 
and broader range of thought might 
easily be found in many published 
letters, and a more keen and polished 
play of fancy, but never a more 
pure and true expression of the pride 
and tenderness of our nature. It is 
perhaps a fancy, but there is often in 
Goldsmith’s poetry and letters, a sin- 
gular common power of bringing up 
the writer's self to the eye and. breast 
of the reader, in the same way that 
many writers convey graphic touches 
of locality. There is a peculiar rea- 
lity in a unstudied and artless, 
yet powerful flashes of feeling, which 
come by surprise, and for a moment 
seem to socal the past or absent; they. 
are, throughout his writings, but more 
especially his poetic writings, charged 
with some undefined attraction, not 
found in other writers, that identifies 
the reader with the poet, and seems 
to convey the heart and imagination 
into the localities he describes or 
alludes to.” 

Goldsmith's power, felt by the pub- 
lic even before his name was known, 
and his industry, on which his book- 
sellers could safely rely to supply them 
rapidly with the ready ware suited to 
their customers, secured him continued 
employment in the eee of the 
day. It was not his fault, nor that of 
the booksellers, that the rewards of 
literature were scanty. Such as they 
were he had his fair share of them. 
He changes his lodgings for better 
apartments, and we find eminent lite- 
rary men ut his parties. A joke of 
Johnson’s is recorded by Bishop Percy, 
as if it were a mighty matter. Pere 
called on Johnson to take him to Gold- 
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smith’s, and found him sprucely drest. 

**He had on,” says Perey, ‘a new 
suit of clothes, a new wig, nicely pow- 
dered, and everything so dissimilar 
from his usual habits, that I could not 
resist the impulse of i inquiring into the 
cause of such rigid regard in him to 
exterior appearances. ‘ Why sir,’ said 
Johnson, ‘1 hear that Goldsmith, whois 
aver great sloven, justifies hisdisreg: ard 
for cleanliness and decency by quoting 
my practice, and [am desirous this night 
of showing him a better example. Sal 
Tolerably as all this looks in print, it 
is quite plain that the man who dresses 
himself decently, in order to give a 
moral lesson to another, has been prac- 

tising a useful lesson of morality him- 
self. Percy's story, read as it has been 
by the biogré aphers, tells as much against 
Johnson as against Goldsmith. The 
probability i is ‘ths it Johnson replied to 
a jesting inquiry by a jest; and that, 
if there was any serious thought at all 
in his mind when he dressed for supper, 
it was that of pt aying some compliment 
—not very distine tly present before 

his own mind, nor very possible to be 
communicated to another without more 
talk than the thing was worth—to Gold- 
smith and his zuests. Johnson, met in 
his study, undressed, and Johnson, in 
full puff for a party, were, we take it, 
different things. As to the moral les- 
son, its effects were likely, if we are 
to regard such things as having any 
effect at all, pretty much what Mr. 
Forster suggests. ‘* The example,” 
he says, “was not lost, as extracts 
from tailors’ bills will shortly show.” 

In one of Goldsmith’s letters to his 
brother Henry, written two years be- 
fore this, he had said, « Though I have 
never had a day’s sickness since I saw 
you, [ am not that strong, active man 
you once knew me. You scarcely can 
conceive how much eight years of dis- 
appointment, anguish, and study, have 
worn me down. If I remember right, 
you are seven or eight years older than 
me, yet I dare venture to say, if a 
stranger saw us both, he would pay me 
the honours of senior =: Imagine to 
yourself a pale, melancholy visage, 
with two great wrinkles between the 
eyebrows, “with an eye disgustingly 
‘severe, and a bag wig, and you have a 
perfect picture of my present appear- 
ance,” Of the obscure toils that were 
breaking down his stubborn health, 
Mr. Forster gives such record as is now 
attainable. ‘That he was over-worked 
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and under-paid, he also gives abundant 
proof; but for this last the, booksellers 
are not in fault. They Can but sell 
what the public will buy ; and they in 
truth, in rendering it possible for such 
men as Johnson and Goldsmith to live, 
are advancing a capital which may 
never be repaid. That Goldsmith’s 
health was sinking, and that he was 
living beyond his means, trifling as his 
expenses were, is proved b his corres- 
pondence with Newbery, for whom he 
was now compiling *¢ Arts of Poetry,” 
and *‘ British Plutarchs.” 

Change of scene is prescribed, and 
Goldsmith is traced, about this time, 
to Tunbridge Wells and Bath. His 
occupation follows him, and the death 
of Beau Nash suggests to the book- 
seller the fitness of a book while the 
name fills the public ear. Well, he 
manufactures an octavo of 234 pages, 
and the following memorandum re- 
mains among the papers of Newbery’s 
family; ‘Received from Mr. New- 
bery, at different times, and for which 
gave rece ipts, fourteen guineas, which 
is in full for the copy of the life of Mr. 
Nash.” 

‘The book,” says Mr. Forster, 
‘‘ig neither uninstructive nor una- 
musing, and it is difficult not to con- 
nect some points of the biographer’sown 
history with its oddly-mixed anecdotes 
of silliness and shrewdness, taste and 

tawdriness, the blossom-coloured coats, 
and gambling debts, vanity, careless- 
ness, and good-heartedness. {The latter 
quality in its hero was foiled by a want 
of prudence which de »prive edit of half its 
value; and the extenuation is so fre- 
quently and so earnestly set forth in 
connexion with the fault, as, with 
what we now know of the writer, 
to convey a sort of uneasy personal 
reference.” There is something in all 
this, but something that Goldsmith 
would not — like, or quite assent to. 
Goldsmith’s preface to the book, which 
Mr. Forster does not quote, mentions 
that ‘‘the reader will have the satisfac- 
tion of perusing an account that is 
genuine, and not the work of imagina- 
tion, as biogrs uphical writings too com- 
monly are.” In the year 1762, there 
is reason to believe that Goldsmith had 
commenced the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield.” 

He was still, however, hard at work 
with one task of compilation or an- 
other. Some confusion exists in the 
mention of his Histories of England, 


of which he had published several un- 
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der several names. This year New- 
bery took lodgings for him at Isling- 
ton, and here he wrote what is called 
“The History of England, in a series 
of letters from a nobleman to his son.” 
The authorship was referred to every 
nobleman whose name the booksellers 
thought might help to sell the book. 
Lord Chesterfield, who at one time stood 
sponsor for the “‘ Whole Duty of Man,” 

id the same service for ‘‘ The Letters” 
for awhile. Lord Orrery was named, 
and then Lord Lyttleton. The book 
was a good book, notwithstanding— 
was alive and kicking in the days of 
the Reform Bill, and is likely to live till 
the repeal of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
With reference to one of these His- 
tories of England (not ‘‘The Letters”), 
Goldsmith says, some years after 
this— 


‘*T have been a good deal abused in 
the newspapers for betraying the liber- 
ties of the people. God knows, I had 
no thought for or against liberty in my 
head—my whole aim being to make up 
a book of a decent size, that, as Squire 
Richard says, ‘would do no harm to 
nobody.’ However, they set me down 
as an arrant Tory, and consequently 
an honest man. When you come to 
look at any part of it [his letter is to 
Bennet Langton] you'll say that I ama 
sour Whig.” [Mr. Forster prints this, 
or his devil prints it, sore Whig. ] 


At this period was instituted the 
Literary Club—or, ‘“‘The Club,” as 
it was called—of which we may take 
some future opportunity of referring 
our readers to the existing notices. 
Mr. Forster’s is an exceedingly plea- 
sant account of it and Goldsmith's con- 
nexion with it; but nothing can supply 
the place of Boswell. Hogarth is 
found visiting Goldsmith at Islington ; 
and the portrait, known by the name 
of ‘* Goldsmith's Hostess,” is supposed 
to have been done for his landk 
Islington in one of these visits. “Geof- 
frey Crayon’s poor devil author was 
afterwards located among Goldsmith’s 
haunts, and a writer, whom neither 
Mr. Forster nor Mr. Prior seem to 
have looked at, Mr. Hone, or a con- 
tributor of his to “The Every-day 
Book” in 1831, tells us that Mr. 
Symes, bailiff of the manor of Isling- 
ton, says 


“That his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Evans, who had lived there three-and- 
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thirty years, and was wife to the for- 
mer bailiff, often told him that her aunt, 
Mrs. Tapps, a seventy years’ inhabitant 
of the tower, was accustomed to talk 
much about Goldsmith and his apart- 
ment. It was the old oak-room on the 
first floor. Mrs. Tapps affirmed that 
it was there he wrote his ‘ Deserted 
Village,’ and slept in a large press-bed- 
stead, placed in the eastern corner.” 


The difficulty of ascertaining any 
precise fact is illustrated by Mr. Fors- 
ter’s account of this residence at Isling- 
ton. He will have it that here Gold- 
smith was arrested by Mrs. Fleming, 
Goldsmith’s hostess, and that this was 
the scene where Johnson, finding him 
in duress, visited him, and assisted in 
selling the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” Of 
this story, the only part that has been, 
we think, wholly disproved, is that 
which connects Mrs. Fleming with it ;* 
and this fact of her disconnexion with 
the matter, established by her great 
generosity to Goldsmith, as exhibited 
in her accounts, preserved among 
Newbery’s papers, and utterly irre- 
conellahl with the documents pub- 
lished by Prior, makes it almost cer- 
tain that the incident occurred not at 
Islington, but in Goldsmith’s town 
lodgings, to which we know he return- 
ed. Mr. Prior doubts the place of 
the occurrence; but for this, we should 
regard it as free from doubt, and fix 
the scene in Goldsmith’s town-lodg- 
ings. Mr. Forster doubts the person; 
nay, is certain that Mrs. Fleming is 
the person. Notwithstanding his doubt, 
or rather certainty, we are quite 
certain that poor Mrs. Fleming was 
guiltless of this indignity—-whether 
actually offered, or only meditated— 
for this, too, is matter of grave debate. 
Boswell tells us, that one morning 
Goldsmith had sent him a message 
that he had been arrested by his land. 
lady for rent. He sent him a guinea, 
and promised to go to him directly, 
He found him—having changed the 
guinea—and a bottle of Madeira be- 
fore him. Johnson considered the 
means of extricating him ; was shown 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” which he 
took to a bookseller’s, and sold for 
£60. ‘I brought Goldsmith the 
money, and he discharged his rent, 
not without rating his landlady for 
using him so ill.” Mrs. Piozzi, tell- 
ing the same story, makes the time 
evening ; and represents Goldsmith, 
when the affair of the arrest was settled, 
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drinking punch with the woman of the 
house. In *‘ Cumberland’s Memoirs,” 
we have an additional incident :— 


“J have heard Dr. Johnson relate, 
with infinite humour, the circumstance 
of his rescuing Goldsmith from a ridi- 
culous dilemma by the purchase-money 
of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ He had 
run up a score with his landlady of some 
few pounds, and was at his wits’-end 
how to wipe off the score, and keep a 
roof over his head, except by closing 
with a very staggering proposal on her 
part, and taking his creditor to wife.” 


It is curious enough that all these 
narrators of the story, though each 
professed to have their information 
from Johnson, tell it differently ; and 
we have some doubt whether a modern 
compiler, weaving a story distinct from 
any of the former, by omitting from 
each narrative what he finds irrecon- 
cilable with the others, is not likely to 
be farther from the actual truth than 
if he had adopted even the most im- 

robable of the conflicting statements. 
Tn narrating a story in Goldsmith’s 
Club, and with Goldsmith as an audi- 
tor, each successive repetition would 
be accompanied with some new inci- 
dent. Cumberland tells the story in 
connexion with the club and dab 
jokes, and is, with the privilege of a 
comic author, heightening a little the 
liveliness. Goldsmith, in his review 
of a new edition of ‘* The Fairy Queen,” 
had said— 


“There is a strong similitude in the 
lives of almost all our English poets. 
The ordinary of Newgate, we are told, 
has but one story, which serves for the 
life of every hero that happens to come 
within the circle of his pastoral care ; 
and, however unworthy the resemblance 
appears, it may be asserted that the 
history of one poet might serve, with as 
little variation, for that of any other.” 


Steevens tells a story of Johnson 
himself, very like this of Goldsmith :— 


“Johnson eonfessed to have been 
sometimes in the power of bailiffs. 
Richardson, the author of ‘ Clarissa,’ 
was his constant friend on such occa- 
sions. ‘I remember writing to him,’ 
said Johnson, ‘from a sponging-house, 
and was so sure of my deliverance, 


* ¢ Croker’s Boswell.” 
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through his kindness and liberality, that 
before his reply was brought, I knew I 
could afford to joke with the rascal who 
had me in custody, and did so over a 
pint of adulterated wine, for which, at 
that instant, I had no money to pay.” 


Of the narrators of the story, each 
has a different account of the sum paid. 
Hawkins says £40; Boswell, £60; 
Cumberland, £10; and each quotes 
Johnson as authority for the sum. Bos- 
well’s statement of £60 is probably ac- 
curate, as he tells of Johnson’s entering 
into a proof that, considering Gold- 
smith’s name not being, at the period 
** The Vicar” was sold, of the same va- 
lue on a title-page as after the publica- 
tion of “‘ The Traveller,” the price was 
not too little. The bookseller did not 
publish the work for some two or three 
years after, which would look as if he 
was doubtful of its success. 

In December, 1764, ‘‘ The Travel- 
ler” was published, the first of Gold- 
smith’s works that was printed with 
hisname. We have not left ourselves 
room to do more than refer to Mr. 
Forster’s discussions on the circum- 
stances under which it first appeared. 
It was dedicated to his brother, and the 
dedication proves that it had been the 
subject of his thoughts for many years. 
Part of the poem had been oes 
sent him from Switzerland. Johnson 
reviewed the poem. The biography 
prefixed to an edition of the Miscel- 
laneous Works, printed at Edinburgh 
in 1821, complains of Johnson’s re- 
view of “The Traveller,” in his Cri- 
tical Review, as not being just to its 
merits. ‘It is,” said Johnson, *‘ the 
finest poem that has appeared since 
the time of Pope.” 


“This,” says the biographer, ‘is 
undoubtedly a very measured enco- 
mium; but it is fair to presume that, in 
according the meed of praise, he must 
have been limited and constrained by 
the general notoriety of his friendship 
for the author.” 


This sentence seems very like non- 
sense ; for it is plain that Johnson in- 
tended, in the words quoted, to give 
the very highest praise. ‘The review 
was written to announce the fact of 
the publication. It did it cordially 
and perfectly. It did it in the best 
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manner—in the only manner that could 
be truly useful. ‘He left the poem 
to speak for itself in the quotations, 
which amount to a fourth part of its 
number of lines.”* 

At first, people would not believe 
Goldsmith to be the author—it could 
be no other than Johnson himself, was 
the cry. At the club, Goldsmith was 
actually examined as to the meaning of 
particular passages, and his answers 
were relied on as proofs that he could 
not be the author. 

“‘ Mr. Goldsmith,” asked Chamier, 
** what do you mean by the last word 
in the first line of your ‘ Traveller’— 


“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow 2?” 


Do you mean tardiness of locomo- 
tion?” ; 
Goldsmith,who would say something 


without consideration, answered— 
** Yes.” 
**T”— Johnson is the narrator — 


“was sitting by, andsaid, ‘ No, sir, you 
did not mean tardiness of locomotion ; 
you meant that slugglishness of mind 
which comes upon a man in solitude.’ 
Ah, exclaimed Goldsmith, that was 
what I meant. Chamier believed then 
that I had written the line as much 
as if he had seen me write it.” Poor 
Goldsmith! It must have been a dread- 
ful thing to be thus talked down. 
The language of poetry is always, 
when poetry is exquisite, that of latent 
association. Goldsmith did mean tar- 
diness of locomotion, though he pro- 
bably would have shrunk from such a 
phrase, but he meant it without nega- 
tiving the thought which Johnson 
expressed, and which is suggested, and 
merely suggested in Goldsmith’s lan- 
guage. Poets are the only commenta- 
tors on poetical language; and in 
Mitford’s classical edition of Gold- 
smith’s poems—a beautiful book—the 
line is illustrated by passages not 
unlikely to have been in Goldsmith's 
mind— 
“ Solus, inops, exspes, leto penisque relictus."”’ 
Ovid Met. xiv. 217. 
“ Exsul, inops erres alienaque limina lustres.” 


Ovid Ibis, iii, 
And compare Petrarch, Son. xxviii,— 


**Solo et pensoso, pid i deserti campi, 
Vo misurando a passi tardi e lenti,” 


We think the gaiety and goodhu- 
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mour of Goldsmith has been the chief 
cause of the depreciating estimate in 
which he was held at the club. John- 
son had fought his way to social dis- 
tinction in much the same way as Gold- 
smith, but Johnson’s was now a fixed 
and recognised position. Goldsmith 
was regarded as a sort of Irish adven- 
turer ; had claims distrusted till proved, 
and their proof in every possible way re- 
sisted. Johnson had suffered most of 
Goldsmith’s difficulties, and wished to 
smooth the way for Goldsmith. Boswell 
who loved Johnson, and who had no 
love for Goldsmith, in spite of his record 
of some perhaps misunderstood phrases 
of Johnson's, has preserved for us 
evidences of his admiration, exhibited 
in every possible way. The very ex- 
tent to which the club joked with 
Goldsmith was a proof how he had 
won on their affections. We regard 
as evidence of Goldsmith’s good hu- 
mour and good nature the kind of 
stories that Boswell tells with grave 
impertinence. 

** When accompanying two beauti- 
ful young ladies in France, he was se- 
riously angry,” says Boswell, “ that 
more attention was paid to them than 
to him ; and, once at the exhibition of 
the Fantoccini, when those who sat 
next him observed with what dexte- 
rity a puppet could top a pike, he 
could not bear that it should have such 
praise, and exclaimed, with warmth— 
*Pshaw! I can do it better myself.’” 
He went home “to supper with Mr. 
Burke, and broke his shin by attempt- 
ing to exhibit to the company how 
much better he could jump over a 
stick than the puppets.” Northcote told 
the story of the young ladies, fixing 
time and place—one of the ladies read 
the story in his “Memoirs of Rey- 
nolds,” and complained of the circula- 
tion of a story founded on circum- 
stances wholly misunderstood. She 
afterwards mentioned to Prior the ac- 
tual facts. At Lisle, Goldsmith and 
these English girls were at the window 
of their hotel, looking at some military 
manceuvres, when “ the gallantry of 
the officers broke forth into a variety 
of compliments, intended for the ears 
of the Irish ladies. Goldsmith seemed 
amused, but at length, assuming some- 
thing of severity of countenance, which 
was a peculiarity of his humour often 
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displayed, when not disposed to be jo- 
cular, turned off, uttering something 
to the effect of what is commonly 
stated, ‘that, elsewhere, he would also 
have his admirers.’” “ This,” said one 
of the ladies to Mr. Prior, ‘‘ was ut- 
tered in mere playfulness, and [ was 
shocked, many years afterwards, to 
see it adduced, in print, as a proof of 
his envious disposition.” ‘Thus one of 
the stories is decisively got rid of. 
Boswell’s Fantoccini story, and Gold- 
smith breaking his shin, in rivalry of 
the puppets jumping, Forster tells us, 
“is too pleasant to be objected to; 
but might he not mean that the pup- 
- jumped even worse than he did ? 
he actual world, and the puppet- 
show, are, moreover, so much alike, 
that what was meant for a laugh at the 
world, might have passed for an attack 
on the puppet-show.” Poor Gold- 
smith !—and is this all that his friend 
Forster can say for him—and, thus in- 
terpreted, is Boswell’s story too plea- 
sant to be objected to? For the life 
of us, we cannot see the fun of his 
breaking his shins to illustrate a saw 
of this kind, and we suspect that Rey- 
nolds, had he heard this vindication, 


“ Would have shifted his trumpet, and only take 
snuff.” 


Cradock happened to be with 
Goldsmith at the puppet-show, and 
expressly tells us that the whole thing 
originated in a joke—a sort of per- 
mitted licence with Goldsmith. ‘It 
was always thought fair by some per- 
sons to make what stories they pleased 
of Dr. Goldsmith, and the following 
was freely circulated in ridicule of 
him :—That' he attended the Fantoc- 
cini in Panton-street, and that from 
envy he wished to excel one of the 
puppets. I was of the party, and 
remember no more than that the 
Doctor, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam, of St. 
John’s College, and some others, went 
together to see the puppet-show. 
Here we were all greatly entertained, 
and many idle remarks might possibly 
be made by all of us during the even- 
ing. Mr. Ludlam afterwards laugh- 
ingly declared that ‘he believed he 
must shut up all his experiments at 
Cambridge and Leicester in future, 
and take lectures only during the 
winter from Fantoccini, and the ex- 
ee machinists of both the Royal 

heatres.’” So that the party were, 


it seems, outvying each other in their 
praise of the puppets—a grave pro- 
fessor proposing to take lectures from 
them in mechanics ; Goldsmith’s friends 
probably amusing themselves in mix- 
ing him up in similar jokes, and he 
enjoying the fun which would pro- 
bably be increased, could he have con- 
trasted the scene as it actually existed 
with the lachrymose speculations to 
which it has given birth. That Gold- 
smith would have humoured such a 
jest, by enacting the part ascribed to 
him, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any one who remembers what 
Reynolds said of him—* that on enter- 
ing a mixed company, he felt that 
their awe of him deprived him of the 
enjoyment and freedom of vivacity, 
and which he made it his endeavour 
to dispel, by playing wanton and 
childish pranks, in order to bring 
himself to the wished-for level.” 
Reynolds’s language, or rather North- 
cote’s, is no doubt coloured by an 
assumption that Goldsmith was vain— 
very vain—or why the awe? The 
word, however, is not likely to have 
been Goldsmith’s ; and certainly never 
was there one who so little, even to 
himself or others, played the live 
author. It appears nowhere but in 
his letters to re Irish friends, where 
he overstated his prospects to them, 
lest a true statement should be inter- 
preted into an application for assist- 
ance. 

In one of these, after a very humor- 
ous description of his future eminence, 
comes a passage of mingled mirth and 
pathos—“let me stop my fancy to 
take a view of my future self; and, 
as the boys say, light down to see my- 
self on horseback. Well, now I am 
down, where the devil is Z? Oh, 
gods! gods! here in a garret, writing 
for bread, and expecting to be dunned 
for a milk-score!” Still we have Rey- 
nolds’s own evidence, of having wit- 
nessed a ‘“‘company struck with an 
awful silence at the entrance of Gold- 
smith, which was quickly dispelled by 
his boyish and social manners, and he 
has then become the plaything and 
favourite of the company.” ‘‘ Sir Jo- 
shua mentioned to Boswell, that he 
had frequently heard Goldsmith talk 
of the suns of being liked, and ob- 
serve how hard it would be, if literary 
excellence should preclude aman from 
that satisfaction ; and Sir Joshua add- 
ed, that he was convinced Goldsmith 
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was intentionally more absurd, in 
order to lessen himself in social inter- 
course.” There may be some truth in 
this, Rey nolds at all events believed 
it—nay, says Northcote, imitated it.* 

We have intimated, that we think 
that there was, from the first, dislike 
between Boswell and Goldsmith, 
which was with difficulty overcome, 
and never thoroughly. In all the con- 
versations, in which Boswell intro- 
due es Johnson's praises of Goldsmith, 
it is in reply to some depreciating re- 
mark of Boswell’s; still we give en- 
tire credit to Boswell’s s veracity, and 
think that there must have been some 
general feelings in Goldsmith’s asso- 
ciates, of his being an envious man—a 
feeling, which we do not think the evi- 
dence surviving to our day, at all 
supports. The reluctance to acknow- 
ledge Goldsmith's real merits, might 
have now and then compelled some 
self-assertion, and this would be mis- 
interpreted—perhaps misrepresented. 
Johnson tells us, that it was long before 
Goldsmith’s merit came to be acknow- 
ledged. Sir Joshua, speaking of the 
praise which Fox gave “ The Tra- 
veller,” and its value, as his friends 
might suspect that their own admira- 
tion arose from partiality for the 
author, Johnson replied, ‘ Nay, sir; 

the pe artiality of his friends was : alw ays 
against him. It was with difficulty we 
would give him a hearing.’ There 


are some traits in the character of 


** Lofty” in the ** Good-natured Man” 
that remind us of Boswell ; and we 
should not feel any surprise, if some 
stage-tradition of the dress of the cha- 
racter, or other circumstance of identi- 
fication, should confirm a suspicion 
which we have no opportunity of ex- 
amining. Boswell was amazed that 
Goldsmith did not share his veneration 
of Johnson, or rather did not express 
it in the same way. Cumberland tells 
us of an occasion, when Johnson, pre- 
siding at a dinner at the Shakspeare, 
** was in inimitable glee ; poor Gold- 
smith, that day, took all his raillery 
as patiently and complacently as my 
friend Boswell any day or every day 
of his life.” This shews that it was 
Goldsmith’s habit to give fight, and 


Goldsmith's giving fight was of some 
use to others. ‘* You are all of you,” 

said Goldsmith to Cradock, “ abso- 
lutely afraid of Johnson; now I attack 
him boldly and without the least re- 
serve.” ‘* You do, doctor, and some- 
times catch a Tartar.” ‘If it were 
not for me, he would be insufferable ; 
If you remember the last time we sup- 
ved together, he sat sulky and growl- 
ing; but I resolved to fetch him out.” 
** You did, and at last he told you 
that he would have no more of your 
fooleries.” Goldsmith probably often 
enough suffered from Johnson's rough- 
ness, when he ventured to 


* Drag the struggling savage into day ;” 


but Boswell, when, with amusing so- 
lemnity, he undertakes to prove that 
Johnson was not a bear—an opinion, 
which, he says, ‘‘ has gone round the 
world to Johnson's prejudice ;” he 
calls Goldsmith as a witness, and his 
answer is, * Johnson, to be sure, has 
a roughness in his manner; but no 
man alive has a more tender heart: he 
has nothing of the bear but his skin.” 
Kind-hearted Johnson! * If nobody 
was suffered to abuse poor Goldy, but 
those who could write as well, he 
would have few censors.”¢ This 
was said by Johnson after Goldsmith’s 
death, when his originality was dis- 
puted, ‘ When not present, he con- 
sidered him as akind of sacred charac. 
ter,” is Cradock’s testimony. Gold- 
smith’s entire unworldliness—his re- 
maining a child in a world of men— 
made Johnson feel it necessary to 
throw over him the shield of his pro- 
tection. Boswell, to whom talk was 
talk, so that he could put down in his 
book, and to whom much that Gold- 
smith said was valuable treasure, even 
when he was absurdly laughing at poor 
Goldy, said to ia for my 
part, I like very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith tal away carelessly,” 
«* Why, yes, sir,” said the affection- 
ate old man, ‘‘ but he should not like 
to hear himself.” Boswell would have 
it that Goldsmith was an imitator of 
Johnson’s style. This Johnson de- 
nied. Johnson read “ the Traveller” 


* Johnson, speaking of Goldsmith, says, ‘‘ When people find a man of the most 
distinguished abilities as a writer, their inferior, while he is with them, it must be 
highly gratifying to them.”—Croker’s Boswell, 256. 
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from beginning to end for a lady, who 
testified her admiration by saying, ‘‘I 
never more shall think Dr. Goldsmith 
ugly.” When Goldsmith's comedy of 
** She Stoops to Conquer” was delayed 
by Garrick, Johnson absolutely compel- 
led Colman to have it acted. Of the 
first representation of ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer” there is an exceedingly 
amusing account by Cumberland, who 
attributes the success of the play to the 
exertions of himself and his friends, 
apeains by concerted signals. But, 
of that account it is not possible to 
believe the details, nor, indeed, does 
it seem to have much foundation in 
truth at all. Cumberland—the “ Sir 
Fretful Plagiary” of Sheridan—seems 
that night to have been acting in cha- 
racter—and if there was concert of 
any kind, it was a concert between 
him and M‘Pherson to damn the play. 
Sir Fretful being instinctively afraid 
of the broad humour which was to put 
an end to sentimental comedy. 

“To make you laugh, I must play tragedy,” 
was Garrick’s description of the plays 
“ Of the Kellys, and Kenricks, and Cumberlands 

grave.” 
Cumberland, who never could find 
out why people did not read his poems, 
was embarrassed by Goldsmith’s suc- 
cess. ‘* There must be bulk, variety, 
and grandeur of design, to constitute 
a first-rate poet. ‘The Deserted 
saga. og ‘ Traveller,’ and ‘ Hermit,’ 
are all specimens beautiful as such, 
but they are only bird’s eggs on a 
string, and eggs of small birds too.” 
With such feelings of friendship as 
those remarks indicate, Cumberland 
went to support his friend’s comedy. 
“¢You and I,’ said Goldsmith to 
him—thus ‘Sir Fretful’ tells the 
story—‘ have very different motives 
for resorting to the stage. I write for 
money, and care little about fame.’ 
I was touched by this melancholy con- 
fession, and from that moment busied 
myself assiduously amongst all my 
connections in his cause.”” He was 
busy not alone among the living, but 
the dead~and Fitzherbert, who had 
died a year before, is recorded by him 
as one of the persons clubbing to puff 
the play. Cumberland describes him- 
self as seated beside a loud laugher, 
whose joyous neighing was quite con- 
tagious. ‘‘ He knew no more when to 
give his fire than the cannon did which 
was planted on a battery—I planted 
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him in an upper box, in full view of 
pit and galleries, and perfectly well 
situated to give the echo all its play 
through all the hollows and recesses of 
the theatre.” This absurd person seems 
to have endangered the play, for he 
began laughing at every word, and 
the eyes of the audience were directed 
from the stage to Cumberland and his 
noisy associates. Cumberland himself, 
if there be any reliance on the news- 
papers of the day, was not laughing, 
though the cause of some laughter. 
On the third night of the comedy, the 
following epigram appeared, our know- 
ledge of which we owe to Mr. Prior’s 
diligence :— 
“ At Doctor Goldsmith's merry play 

All the spectators laugh, they say: 

The assertion, sir, I must deny, 

For Cumberland and Kelly cry.” 

Even by Cumberland’s own account, 
the danger to the play proceeded from 
his box. Goldsmith came to the thea- 
tre only at the fifth act—his anxiety 
had before kept him away—as he en- 
tered, he heard a hiss—*‘ pshaw, my 
dear doctor,” said Colman to him, “ of 
what consequence is a squib, when we 
have been sitting for two hours over a 
barrel of gunpowder?” The papers 
of the day referred the solitary hiss to 
Cumberland. Mr. Forster, and we 
are inclined to agree with him, thinks 
that in Cumberland’s account there is 
but one solitary sentence of truth— 
‘* All eyes were upon Johnson, who 
sat in a front row of a side-box, and 
when he laughed, everybody thought 
themselves warranted to roar.” Cum- 
berland closes his account of the matter 
by saying, “ We carried our play 
through, and triumphed not only over 
Colman’s judgment, but our own.” 
Every account we have from other 
sources proves that the comedy, what- 
ever services it may have received 
from parties placed in the house to 
support it, was not at any time in 
danger. ‘‘ His friends,” says the late 
Judge Day, “of whom I was one, 
assembled in great force, in the pit, 
to protect it, but we had no difficulty 
to encounter, for it was received 
throughout with the greatest acclama- 
tions, and had afterwards a great run.” 

However Cumberland may have 
exaggerated the importance of his as- 
sistance, and however he may have 
deceived himself and others, with frag- 
mentary recollections of an incident 
which occurred many years before the 
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time at which he was writing, we think 
the cordial and kindly mention of him 
in Retaliation—even supposing, with 
Mr. Piozzi, that something of irony 
tempered the praises—is a proof that 
Goldsmith did not regard him as an 
enemy; and though Mr. Forster re- 
gards Cumberland’s account of the 
origin of the Retaliation” as ‘‘ pure 
romance,” it yet accounts for the cir- 
cumstance of Johnson’s not having 
been introduced into the poem. His 
narrative is, that Goldsmith being pre- 
sent, the company, at St. James’s Cof- 
fee House, began making epitaphs on 
Goldsmith, that Johnson checked the 
mirth, and that he, Cumberland, wrote 
a few lines, which concluded with 


* All mourn the poet—I lament the man.” 


This accounts for Johnson’s being 
omitted in the ‘‘ Retaliation,” and 
Cumberland's character being drawn 
in a more serious temper of praise than 
the others, as certainly he did not de- 
tect the grave irony which Mr. Piozzi 
mentions, nor, in truth, do we. We 
do not remember Cradock’s account of 
the matter, which Forster says is in- 
consistent with Cumberland’s ; but 
Davies’s is before us, in which he as- 
cribes the origin of the poem to some 
lines of Garrick’s, in imitation of Swift, 
entitled ‘‘ Jupiter and Mercury,” in 
which the composition of Goldsmith 
is amusingly described :— 


« Right and wrong shall be jumbled, much gold and 

some dross ; 

Without cause to be pleased, without cause to be 
cross ; 

Be sure as I work to throw in contradictions— 

A great lover of truth, yet a mind turned to 
fictions. 

Now mix these ingredients, which warmed in the 
baking, 

Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking.” 


These were, however, Garrick’s retort 
to Goldsmith’s playful satire. In all 
English literature—in all Goldsmith’s 
writings, perfect as they are—there is 
nothing more perfect than the charac- 
ters of Garrick and of Burke, in the 
*¢ Retaliation.” That of Burke, con- 
sidering it was in written 1774, was 
absolutely prophetic. 

Scott says the “ Retaliation” placed 
Goldsmith on a more equal footing 
with the society in which he lived. 
Poor fellow !—the advantage was but 
of short duration. Circumstances fix 
the composition of the poem to Fe- 
bruary, 1774, and he appears to have 
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read it at a meeting of his friends soon 
after. On the 4th of the following 
April he died, in the 45th year of 
his age. 

Each successive work of Goldsmith’s 
exhibited new and unexpected power ; 
and considering the embarrassed cir- 
cumstances in which he lived, it is sur- 
prising how there could have been at 
all times such a genial flow of easy 
spirits as they indicate. That vigour 
of mind should assert itself when oc- 
casions arise, does not surprise ; but 
that distress—pecuniary distress—and 
its concomitants, felt or feared— 


‘* Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol”— 


should not have so paralysed the kind- 
lier affections or graces, asto render im- 
ossible the creation of such works as 
«The Deserted Village” and “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” is to us a matter 
of astonishment. That Goldsmith was 
helplessly improvident, there can be 
no doubt—that he was deeply in debt 
when he died, is certain; and yet we 
think the account is overstated against 
him somewhat unduly when an esti- 
mate is formed of his moral character. 
He was improvident, because no pru- 
dence could have previously ascer- 
tained his probable income. His sup- 
per of bread and milk, and his shoe- 
maker’s holiday, as he called it, a 
stroll in the fields, and a shilling or- 
dinary, were, during the time we 
know his life best, his only luxuries. 
Even then his poverty or his prudence 
rendered it necessary that his publisher 
should make arrangements for his 
board and lodging, as for a grown 
child. He was absolutely unable to 
make or keep money. But his ex- 
travagance has been overstated. He 
has himself stated the fact truly: he 
remained poor, because he had never 
been otherwise ; he remained poor, 
because his works, appreciated as they 
were at once, were not of a kind that 
the world would pay for. 


“ And thou, sweet poetry— 
Thou source of all my grief and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'’st me #0.” 


A man poor at first, can never be 
otherwise than poor in Goldsmith’s 
unhappy profession ; for without an 
blame whatever, either to the besa 
lers or to the public, it is quite im- 
possible that more than sufficient to 
support life, if even so much, can be 
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obtained by writing for daily bread, 
unless the subjects written on be of a 
kind in which instruction is required 
by a vast body of the public, and un- 
less, in addition to this, the writer in 
some way shares the profits of printer 
or publisher, that is, risks some money 
capital in the speculation, and this the 
poor devil author never has—at least 
Goldsmith had not. Goldsmith’s sup- 

rt was derived not from his poetry, 

ut from his school-books. 

But we must conclude. It was im- 
possible for us, consistent with ex- 
pressing our own opinion of Gold- 
smith, to have given extracts from 
Mr. Forster’s book, because he seldom 
states a fact without embodying with 
the statement some opinion or senti- 
ment which, if finally admitted to be 
true, cannot yet be assented to with- 
out more discussion than we could at 
at all command space or time for. 
Facts, too, are very often implied 
rather than told, and this is particu- 
larly the case when the implied facts 
are of exceedingly doubtful authority. 
The style is, perhaps, too rhetorical 
for narrative, but the book is empha. 
tically a good and a pleasant one. We 
are not sure that the character of 
Goldsmith has been as much misun- 
derstood as Mr. Forster imagines, or 
that the view which he presents of it 
is essentially different from that which 
we at all times have held. But this 
examination of specific details is of 
the most important moment, and we 
think the poet’s name will ultimately 
stand clear of any disfiguring stain. 
«Let us not speak of his frailties,” 
said Johnson, “‘he was a great man.” 
At one -time it was the habit to repre- 
sent him as an idle profligate. Idle- 
ness is disproved by the vast amount 
of work which he accomplished. Of 
cg ce no one trace appears. At 

is lodgings, when haunted by the 
r hangers-on of literature, while 

e supplied them with wine, he himself 
took milk. While slaving over his 
**Animated Nature” he made out em- 
ployment and payment for them in 
translations from Buffon, and such 
— of the task as they could do. 
n Garrick’s pleasant verses, which we 


have before quoted, gambling and 
raking are said to be ingredients 
thrown .into the composition when 
the gods were making the odd fellow 
to be called Goldsmith; yet, strange 
to say, the only thing approaching to 
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evidence of the first is a sentence of 
Judge Day’s, who speaks of him in 
1769—** The poet frequented much 
the Grecian coffee-house, then the 
favourite resort of the Irish and Lan- 
cashire templars; and delighted in 
collecting around him his friends, 
whom he entertained with a cordial 
and unostentatious hospitality. Oc- 
casionally he amused them with his 
flute, or whist, neither of which he 
played well, particularly the latter, 
but in losing his money he never lost 
his temper. In a run of bad luck 
and worse play, he would fling his 
cards upon the floor, and exclaim 
‘ Bye-fore George I ought for ever 
to renounce thee—fickle, faithless for- 
tune.’” It is really impossible that, 
were the charge true, it should not 
have been the subject of frequent con- 
versation in the Johnson circle. Of in- 
ebriety he has been in the same way ac- 
cused, without the shadow of a proof, 
and in disregard, or, perhaps, ignorance 
of the fact, that his whole life estab- 
lishes the contrary, Of coarser indul- 
gences, which Garrick’s epigram sug- 
gests in the lines we have quoted, and 
expresses more distinctly in some that 
follow, there is not the slightest evi- 
dence, except one passage, in which 
Miss Letitia Maria Hawkins relates 
his going to Bath with some profligate 
woman, after swindling a bookseller 
out of a sum of five hundred pounds, 
for a History of England. ‘The book- 
seller's accounts are preserved, and 
disprove this part of the lady’s story ; 
and the story, not worth more minute- 
ly repeating, is so connected together, 
that it is not possible to imagine thewhole 
and every part other than a fabrication 
invented to assist this lady in selling 
her catch-penny anecdotes. In Gold- 
smith’s strange life, every incident of 
which has been hunted out with such 
diligence, and this, too, the life of a 
man singularly unreserved, and inca- 
vable of concealment, the wonder 
is that there were not deviations from 
personal purity, and that the idolatry 
of his biographers has not found that 
behind the silver veil there was some 
Mokanna’s head. On the contrary, 
every inquiry has turned out favour- 
ably for the inspired boy, torn from 
his home, and thrown without a friend 
upon the world, Johnson’s first men- 
tion of him to Boswell is this—*“ Dr. 
Goldsmith is one of the first men we 
now have, as an author, and he is a 
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very worthy man, too. He has been 
loose in his principles, but is coming 
right.” Goldsmith himself, speaking 
of some of the persons who, in his 
day, were called Free-thinkers, said— 
**1 never feel confidence in such men; 
Iam far from being what I ought to 
be, or what I wish to be; but what- 
ever be my. follies, my mind has never 
been tainted by unbelief.” Gold- 
smith’s feelings on religious subjects 
were strong—were blended with his 
affections for persons, and his recol- 
lections of home; and we think one 
of the most valuable parts of the ser- 
vice that Mr. Forster and Mr. Prior 
have done, is that their disproof of 
the hundred vile and unthinking 
things said against him will allow 
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the charm of his works to be undis- 
turbed by any but kindly feelings 
towards the man. 

The pictures in the “‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field” will assume new truth and beauty, 
when we seck no longer to refer them to 
particular persons 7 proets but to the 
unobscured feeling of piety in the au- 
thor’sown mind. We will find more plea- 
sure, when we think in this view of his 
village pastor, than ifwe identify it with 
any individual members of his family, 
though, as we have said, the thoughts 
were blended in the poet’s mind when 
the ‘* Village Pastor” was imagined, 

‘« Whose good works formed an endless retinue, 

Such Priest as Chaucer sang in fervent lays; 


Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew, 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless 


praise."’* 
A. 


“ Wordsworth—“ River Duddon.” 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF 0’CONNELL, 


O’Conne t's life and times, if pro- 
perly written, would form an instruc- 
tive chapter in the history of Ireland. 
The period during which he lived and 
acted, was the period of transition be- 
tween the old ascendancy principles, 
which followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the successes of the Protestant 
party in the wars of the Revoluticn ; 
and the latitudinarian, or, as they are 
called, liberal notions, which now, to 
a great extent, govern the empire. 
And if the late Mr. O'Connell was not 
one of the most efficient agents by 
whom the spread of the new doctrines 
was promoted, until, in Ireland, they 
achieved their ultimate triumph—we, 
at least, are at a loss to discover any 
other individual upon whom such a 
distinction may be more fittingly con- 
ferred. 

He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
all the qualities which were indispen- 
sable to enable him to grapple success- 
fully with all the difficulties which he 
had to encounter in the contest upon 
which he entered. With a healthy 
temperament and a powerful frame of 
body, he united a sanguine, hopeful 
spirit, and an untiring energy of mind. 
His faculties were all acute and vigor- 
ous; and disciplined, by what may be 
called the mental gymnastics of his 
profession, to the highest degree of 
perfection which they were calculated 
to attain. Even his faults and defi- 
ciencies were such as to favour the at- 
tainment of his favourite objects. His 
was not that love of truth which would 
have made him hesitate in giving all 
utterance to statements or assevera- 
tions, which served his purpose when 
they were made, although they might 
prove, in the end, unfounded. His 
was not the delicacy which abstains 
from epithets by which a true-bred 
gentleman would feel himself dis- 
graced ; when to use them might be- 
spatter an adversary, or excite against 
him the hootings of the mob. What- 
ever the object was which he proposed 
to himself, he scrupled not at the 
means by which it was to be accom- 
plished. If his end was to be attained 


by plausible argument, no one could 
be more plausible. If, by coarse invec- 
tive, an antagonist was to be annoyed, 
or intimidated, no feeling of self-res~ 
pect ever interposed to prevent the 
virulence, or to mitigate the vulgarity, 
of his vituperation. He was not de- 
ficient in wit, while he abounded in 
broad humour, admirably calculated 
to catch and captivate the masses, who 
were often spellbound by his eloquence, 
and whom he contrived to mould to 
his views and purposes, by skilfully 
identifying them with their own. 

The precise period during which he 
lived seems to have been that in which 
he was calculated to appear to most 
advantage. In the age preceding— 
that of Curran, and Grattan, and 
Flood, and Yelverton—he would not 
have been endured. Those great men 
were trained in a different school. 
The subtle essence of liberty, as it was 
exhaled from the pages of Grecian and 
Roman history, was the inspiring in- 
fluence by which they were animated ; 
and they addressed themselves to men 
of cultivated minds, by whom any de- 
parture from the usages or the con- 
ventionalities of civilized society would 
be promptly resented. When they did 
address the multitude, it was like men 
who sought to raise them to their own 
level, not to descend to theirs. And 
when the bully and the swaggerer was 
to be acted, it was not by words, but 
by deeds, they sought to make good 
their pretensions ; and their language 
was often mildest and most decorous 
when it preluded those personal con- 
flicts, for which, in their day, every 
public man held himself prepared, as 
often as offence was taken at his words, 
or an adversary felt himself embolden- 
ed, or necessitated, to substitute, for 
verbal disceptation, the arbitrement of 
the pistol or the sword. To have been 
found wanting on such an occasion, 
would have irretrievably damaged the 
character of a public man, who would 
lose all his weight when his personal 
courage was once doubted. 

By the efforts of those great men, 
the galley-slaves were unmanacled, and 
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the pack-staves placed in their hands ; 
who then constituted another audience 
for demagogues like the late Mr. 
O’Connell to address, whose sympa- 
thies, as they were coarser, required 
a coarser species of entertainment ; 
and who were not revolted by the rude- 
ness and the vulgarity in which they 
but recognised an image of themselves. 

Then commenced the era of what 
may be called centaur agitation. The 
demagogue became a mixture of the 
man and the beast. He was, as it 
were, the eye and the mind of the 
brute multitude, which saw and thought 
as he directed. And never, from the 
days of Cleon, did there exist an in- 
dividual who filled this office more ef- 
fectively than the late Mr. O’Connell. 
He impersonated all the passions, pre- 
judices, and instincts, of the body whom 
he addressed, while he infused into 
them a portion of the intelligence by 
which he was himself distinguished ; 
and gave a unity and consistency, as 
well as an energy and determination, 
to the movement upon which he never 
ceased to urge them forward, until it 
resulted in the achievement of eman- 
cipation. 

He found the body to whom he be- 
longed subject to disabilities the most 
galling. They had increased in num- 
bers, and risen in wealth, while they 
yet continued excluded from some of 
the most desirable privileges of consti- 
tutional government ; which had been 
imparted to them in such stinted mea- 
sure as only to stimulate the desire for 
more, and inspire them with a passion- 
ate determination to rest short of no- 
thing less than entire and perfect equa- 
lity with their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects. 

A feeble and ineffective coterie of 
the Roman Catholic aristocracy had 
previously governed their affairs ; aided 
by some turbulent and energetic indi- 
viduals who had risen up amongst the 
mercantile community, and whose not 
very doubtful participation in the views 
and the practices of the United Irish- 
men, while it won for this body the 
hearty co-operation of such men as 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Wolfe 
Tone, in a corresponding degree dis- 
gusted and alienated from them the 
friends of constitutional order, 

The Romish priesthood were not, at 
that time, the political characters they 
have since become. A large propor- 
tion of them had been educated abroad, 
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had acquired a salutary horror of the 
evils of Jacobinism, and were, more or 
less, possessed by a spirit of old gen- 
tility, which inclined them to the aris- 
tocracy rather than to the people, 
They had, moreover, witnessed the 
miseries caused by the rebellion of 
ninety-eight, and the abortive but most 
mischievous insurrection of 1803 ; and 
they were very little disposed to see 
the country plunged into similar trou- 
bles for any, even the most desirable, 
political objects. 

But Maynooth had begun to be felt 
in its working ; and this race of peace- 
loving and inoffensive ecclesiastics be- 
gan rapidly to disappear. It was no 
longer necessary to go to the continent 
for education, or even to pay for one 
at home; and the consequence was, 
that a new order of men were intro- 
duced into the Roman Catholic minis- 
try—men, who as they sprung from, 
so they became identified with, the 
masses of their countrymen, and 
brought with them, into the clerical 
office, the sympathies and the antipa- 
thies, both national and hereditary, by 
which they have ever since been dis- 
tinguished. 

We do not here propose to discuss 
the policy or the impolicy of this en- 
dowment. Upon that subject we have, 
upon former occasions, expressed our- 
selves at large. We are only desirous 
at present to point out the new element 
which was then introduced into the 
agitation now seriously recommenced 
for the entire removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, and of which Mr. 
O'Connell so skilfully and so power- 
fully availed himself—first, to scatter 
to the winds the domination of the 
Roman C.tholic aristocracy ; and next, 
to mould and methodise into united 
and energetic action, the rude and scat- 
tered elements of democratic power, un- 
til they became a mighty influence, to 
coerce and to regulate the councils of 
the empire. 

The first remarkable instance in 
which O’Connell decidedly identified 
himself with the Romish democracy, 
was the celebrated ‘ Veto” question. 
The Roman Catholic advocates in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons had 
admitted the necessity or the expe- 
diency of such a concession to the 
crown, in the appointment of the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy, as might serve, 
ostensibly at least, to guarantee the 
loyalty of that order. In this ar- 
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rangement, the Romish aristocracy, 
and a majority, we believe, of the pre- 
lacy, concurred; and Mr. Grattan 
believed that he had their full autho- 
rity for stating so in his place in 

arliament. But he soon found that 

e had reckoned without his host. 
O'Connell declaimed against the pro- 
position, as one that invaded the spiri- 
tualities of his Church. He was 
powerfully seconded by the alumni of 
Maynooth, some of whom have since 
been much distinguished, and who 
then, for the first time, entered upon 
the arena of politico-theological agi- 
tation. The press thundered its ana- 
themas against those who, for political 
or personal purposes, were ready to 
sacrifice their religion. The young 
demagogue invoked the sympathies of 
the people in favour of their faithful 
priests. The question was made one 
of conscience. They were asked whe- 
ther they would tamely consent to 
suffer a corrupt and profligate aristo- 
cracy to make a merchandise of their 
faith. And if not, they were called 
upon to uprouse themselves for an ef- 
fort of resistance, by which the pro- 
ject of courtiers and hypocrites might 
be defeated. The appeal was success- 
ful. The people were aroused. The 
noblemen and gentlemen whose mode- 
rate views, or time-serving spirit, had 
suggested this expedient for disarming 
Protestant hostility, were compelled to 
retract their words. And O’Connell, 
backed by the Romish democracy, both 
lay and clerical, soon felt himself more 
than a match for any combinations of 
hostility which the jealousy of his 
titled or mitred opponents could form 
against him. 

The following is Mr. O'Connell's 
description of the manner in which a 
country friar announced a meeting on 
the Veto. The reader will see in it 
the influence which the demagogue 
had already obtained over the more 
ignorant and fanatical portion of the 
Romish clergy :— 


*** Now, ma boughali,’ said the friar, 
* you haven't got gumption, and should 
therefore be guided by them that have. 
This meeting is all about the veto, d’ye 
see. And now, as none of ye know what 
the veto is, V’ll just make it all as clear 
as a whistle to yez. The veto, you see, 
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is a Latin word, ma boughali, and none 
of yez undherstands Latin. But J will 
let you know all the ins and outs of it, 
boys, if you'll only just listen to me now. 
The veto is a thing, that you see, 
boys, the veto is a thing that that the 
meeting on Monday is to be held about. 
(Here there were cheers, and cries of 
**hear, hear.”) The veto is a thing that 
——.in short, boys, it is a thing that has 
puzzled wiser people than any of yez! 
In short, boys, as none of yez are able 
to comprehend the veto, I needn't take 
up more of your time about it now; but 
I'll give youthis piece of advice, boys : 
just go the meeting, and listen to Coun- 
sellor O'Connell, and just do whatever 
he bids yez, boys.’ ”” 


All who have seen the agitator in 
his workshop—the committee-room— 
and witnessed his actings therein, will 
recognise the fidelity of the following 
description :— 

** The stranger who visited it saw a 
long low apartment, rather narrow for 
its length; of which the centre was oc- 
cupied, from end to end, by a table and 
benches, By the light of three or four 
gas-burners, he discerned a numerous 
assemblage, who were seated on both 
sides of the long central table, earnestly 
discussing the various matters submitted 
for their consideration. At the upper end 
of the apartment might be seen a man of 
massive figure, wearing a broad-brim- 
med hat, and a dark fur tippet. He is 
evidently ‘ wide awake’ to all that pass- 
es. Observe how his keen blue eye 
brightens up at any promising proposi- 
tion, or at any indication of increasing 
strength—how impatiently he pshaws 
away any bélise intruded on the Repeal 
Councils. Difficult questions are sub- 
mitted for his guidance ; disputes in re- 
mote localities are referred to his adju- 
dication; reports are confided to his 
care to be drawn up. He glides through 
all these duties with an ease that seems 
absolutely magical. He originates rules 
and scietialionn. He creates a working 
staff throughout the country ; he ren- 
ders the movement systematic. He cau- 
tiously guards it from infringing, in the 
smallest particular, upon the law. No 
man is jealous of him, for his intel- 
lectual supremacy places him entirely 
beyond the reach of competition. And 
as he discharges his multifarious task, 
the hilarity of his disposition occasion- 
ally breaks out in some quaint jest, or 
playful anecdote. . . ee eae 

‘** Ray was the ordinary mouth-piece 
of all matters submitted to O’Connell 
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in committee for his decision or his ad- 
vice. ‘ Here’s an application, Libera- 
tor, from Mr. , a Presbyterian 
clergyman, for pecuniary aid to enable 
him to go on a Repeal mission.’ ‘ Does 
any body here support that application, 
Ray? I will oppose it, because I saw 
the reverend gentleman as drunk as 
Bacchus at the dinner at ” ‘Bat 
he is quite reformed, Liberator, and 
has taken the pledge.’ ‘No matter— 
after such a public exposé of himself, we 
ought to have nothing to do with him. 
The case is the worse for his being a 
clergyman.’ ‘ Very well, sir. Here’s a 
letter from the Ballinakill Repealers, 
wanting Mr. Daunt to go down to ad- 
dress a meeting there.’ ‘I’m glad of 
it: I suppose Daunt will have no ob- 
jection?” ‘Not the least,’ said I. * And 
here’s a Ictter from the people of Kells, 
wanting Mr. John O’Connell to attend 
their meeting next week.’ ‘My son 
John will go—won’t you, John?’ ‘Yes, 
father.’ ‘ Then write and tell ’em so.’ 
‘Counsellor Clements,’ resumed Ray, 
‘has made an objection to the words, 
** We pledge ourselves,” in the Irish 
manufacture declaration ; he’s afraid of 
their being illegal.’ ‘Then alter the 
passage thus—‘* We pledge ourselves 
as individuals” —if there be any difficulty, 
that will obviate it. What's that large 
document before you? * That, sir, is a 
report sent up by Mr. ; it came by 
this day’s post. He wishes us to print 
it.” ‘Umph! Let us see what sort of 
affair it is. Ray then unfolds and 
p eruses the report. When he has done, 
O'Connell exclaims ‘ What a waste of 
industry! There is absolutely nothing 
in that voluminous paper that it would 
be of the smallest utility to lay before 
the public.’ ‘I think,’ said I, ‘the last 
two pages contain a few good facts.’ 
‘Then print the last two pages, and 
throw away the rest.’ Some remark 
being made on the mortification of a 
disappointed author, O’Connell half 
mutters the quizzical compliment paid 
to a pamphleteer by a waggish friend— 
‘Isawan excellent thing in your pamph- 
let.’ * What was it?’ cries the author. 
‘A penny bun !’ says his friend.’ O’Con- 
nell would then apply himself to the dic- 
tation of a report, or of answers to 
letters of importance, until half-past 
four or five o'clock; the hour at which 
the committee usually broke up.” 


It is undoubtedly true that he did 
attain the ascendancy here indicated 
amongst his fellow-labourers, both for 
Emancipation, and the Repeal of the 
Union. More brilliant men occasion- 
ally appeared, whose flash oratory 
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dazzled their audience, and who, as 
long as they adopted his views, and 
worked under his guidance, were 
warmly, and even extravagantly, com- 
mended by him. But if they presumed 
to differ from him, or attempted to as- 
sume a lead, they soon felt the weight 
of his indignation. The priesthood 
were always at his back, to sustain 
him against any pretenders who sought 
to take the people out of his hands ; 
and no refinements of reasoning, or 
flights of eloquence, could resist the 
untiring energy which rested for its 
support upon Irish instincts and Irish 
prejudices, and made the maintenance 
of the Romish religion, in its integrity, 
a “sine qua non” in the contest for 
political freedom. 

Thus he became a dictator to the 
party of whom he was the recognised 
leader. With scarcely a single excep- 
tion, all his rivals or antagonists, either 
shrunk from a contest with him, or re- 
luctantly submitted to his sway. Mr. 
Shiel himself soon found, after some 
bootless struggles, that his political 
existence depended upon moving in 
the orbit which the agitator had pre- 
scribed. 

Sut, after all, O’Connell’s ascen- 
dancy, in the groups who gathered 
around him, was that of a man 
amongst boys. He was a Gulliver in 
Lilliput. They were small, very small 
deer, amongst whom his branching 
antlers were conspicuous. And any 
vigorous government, who were wise 
enough to discern the signs of the. 
times, could at any moment have ar- 
rested him in his career of mischief. 
We well remember Saurin’s remark- 
able language upon one of the state 
prosecutions, when O'Connell was de- 
fending a client for a seditious libel, 
and tauntingly called upon the govern- 
ment to prosecute him, or some others 
of the leaders. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral replied with a quiet scorn, that he 
might depend upon it he would not be 
found wanting in his duty, whenever 
the agitators became as mischievous 
as they were contemptible. This was, 
we then thought, and still think, a mis- 
take. True policy would have been 
« obstare principiis.” The falsehood, 
and the exaggerations of the dema- 
gogues were, it was thought, so mon- 
strous, as to defeat themselves. Their 
violence was so extravagant as must, 
it was supposed, disgust and alienate 
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all their moderate supporters. Many, 
it was believed, of the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves, highly disapproved of 
the language and conduct of those of 
their body, who demanded in the atti- 
tude of belligerents, what should only 
be conceded, if conceded at all, to 
constitutional solicitation. When the 

arman flourishes his crutch over 
the lonely traveller, and demands as a 
booty what he had been accustomed 
to ask for as a boon, his true character 
cannot be mistaken; and it is not to 
the charity, but the weakness, of him 
whom he addresses, that he will be 
indebted for any favourable answer 
which he may receive. It was so with 
O'Connell, when he threatened the 
government with six millions, and a 
civil war. The threat should have 
been met with indignant scorn. All 
other questions touching Romish dis- 
abilities should have been put aside, 
until the paramount one had been 
decided, namely—whether violence 
and intimidation should be suffered to 
prevail against law and order. And 
until emancipation could be conceded 
wisely and safely, and as a require- 
ment of policy, not as a tribute to 
faction, it should not have been con- 
ceded at all. 

We well remember the system of 
falsehood and misrepresentation which 
characterised the Catholic Association, 
and how easily they might have been 
met, and how abundantly refuted, had 
a counter Protestant Association been 

- formed to correct the misinformation, 
and to meet the calumnies of ignorant 
or factious assailants. But nothing 
of the kind was done. The orderly 
and well-disposed portion of the com- 
munity reposed, with a blind and indo- 
lent security, upon the protection and 
privileges which they enjoyed; and 
government itself seemed averse to 
arouse into continued action, any 
angry elements by which the strife of 
faction might be augmented. Mean- 
time, the demagogue plied his danger- 
ous trade with restless activity. In 
his speeches, resolutions, and inflam- 
matory publications, what was wanting 
in weight, was made up in number. 
Falsehoods one hundred times repeated 
and allowed to pass current without 
any cogent refutation, began to be 
regarded as admitted truths. And 
O’Connell himself came in the end to 
consider his own most monstrous lies 
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as fiated by public approbation. His 
knowledge of the practical value of 
the incessant repetition of any views 
or principles, was far greater than 
that of his opponents. He thus de- 
fended himself against the charge so 
frequently made against him of repeat- 
ing himself. 


“*¢There are many men who shrink 
from repeating themselves, and who 
actually feel a repugnance to deliver a 
good. sentiment or a good argument, 
just because they have delivered that 
sentiment or that argument before. 
This is very foolish. It is not by ad- 
vancing a political truth once, or twice, 
or ten times, that the public will take it 
up and firmly adopt it. No! incessant 
repetition is required to impress political 
truths upon the public mind. That 
which is but once or twice advanced 
may possibly strike for a moment, but 
will then pass away from the public re- 
collection. You must repeat the same 
lesson over and over again, if you hope 
to make a permanent impression ; if, in 
fact, you hope to infix it on your pupil’s 
memory. Such has always been my 
practice. My object was to familiarise 
the whole people of Ireland with impor- 
tant political truths, and I could never 
have done this, if I had not incessantly 
repeated those truths. I have done so 

retty successfully. Men,.by always 
nearing the same things, insensibly as- 
sociate them with received truisms. 
They find the facts at last quietly re- 
posing ina corner of their minds, and 
no more think of doubting them than 
if they formed part of their religious 
belief. Ihave often been amused, when 
at public meetings men have got up and 
delivered my old political lessons in my 
presence, as if they were new discoveries 
worked out by their own ingenuity and 
research. But this was the triumph of 
my labour. I had made the facts and 
sentiments so universally familiar, that 
men took them up, and gave them to 
the public as their own.’ ” 


Now, had his policy of attack been 
adopted as the policy of defence, how 
effectually might not his machinations 
have been defeated! There was not a 
single penal enactment which might 
not have found its justification in the 
history of his party, or the principles 
of his creed. These are now much 
better understood than they were then. 
Even Roman Catholics, in the days to 
which we allude, were very little 
aware of the anti-social principles 
to which they were pledged, by an 
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adherence to their religious system. 
And had those principles been fully 
brought out, they would have de- 
prived of all colour of justification 
those who clamorously and seditiously 
demanded a repeal of the laws by 
which our Protestant constitution was 
protected against them. It is our 
belief that vast numbers would have 
renounced a system of faith and doc- 
trine by which the worst practices of 
the darkest ages were justified, when 
they were found, or thought to be, con- 
ducive to the papal domination ; and 
thus, political emancipation would 
have taken place in the most desirable 
of all ways, by the previous moral and 
religious emancipation of those who 
would have thus deserved it. 

Why do we dwell upon these things ? 
Because, to the oversight of the times 
to which we allude, are ascribable most 
of our present evils and dangers. Be- 
cause, had O’Connell’s early courses 
been watched, and checked, we would 
not have to deplore, or to shudder 
at, the present state of social disorga- 
nization in Ireland. He it was who 
was first suffered to substitute agita- 
tion for conviction, and menace for ar- 
gument; until the people, to use a 
metaphor of Coleridge’s, like the bulls 
of Borrowdale, went mad by the echo 
of their own bellowing ; and politicians 
mistook the “ Jackass in the Lion’s 
skin” as the veritable monarch of the 
forest, whose roaring made their hearts 
quail for fear. Thus it was that a 
government were found, who, instead 
of meeting the menaced hostility of the 
demagogue full front, consented to 
legislate “upon compulsion.” O'’Con- 
nell gained all, and more, than he 
sought. They lost not only all for 
which they had previously contended, 
but more than had ever before been 
brought into peril; for, by conces- 
sions such as they made, character it- 
self was lost ; and with character, the 
best guarantee against the dangers, 
both internal and external, which me- 
naced the empire. The following 
passage, which we extract from the 
pamphlet signed “ Menenius,” so fully 
describes the disastrous course which 
has been since pursued, that we make 
no apology for presenting it to our 
readers :— 


“If it could be believed that, with the 
opinions he has avowed, he could afford 
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his countenance—or even mask—to a 
es which for years submitted to be 

eld in office by the permission of a man 
who was to keep Ireland quiet for them, 
—whose principles and conduct they se- 
cretly condemned, and who openly ex- 
pressed his contempt for them and their 
measures—a man whose life-long machi- 
nations have produced the present disas- 
trous state of things in this country, and 
who must ever be taken in connexion 
with them ;—to a party who, instead of 
grasping ‘ Repeal’ by the throat at the 
first as a felon and a traitor, suffered it 
to prowl ahout the purlieus of the Con- 
stitution until the gang was mustered, 
and the burglary planned ;—to men 
who, in order first to gain a little popu- 
larity, and then to preserve-a shew of 
consistency, suffered Ireland to re-arm 
herself, for purposes avowedly uncon- 
stitutional ;—to a ministry who laud and 
magnify the body of ecclesiastics, the 
principles and conduct of which he has 
here, as at the first, freely scrutinized ;— 
if, he repeats, this can be believed, then 
he has failed to convey himself as he in- 
tended, as far as his personal relations 
are concerned.” 


Had a judicious and vigorous course 
been pursued, the * Triton of the min- 
nows” would have been very soon re- 
duced to his proper level; for although 
he was great among the little, he was, 
in truth, but little among the great. 
Let it be recollected, that it was not 
with his most distinguished cotempo- 
raries he was generally confronted ; 
and when he did happen to be. so, he 
was always made to feel defeat or 
humiliation. It was not over such 
minds as those of Bushe, or Plunket, 
he won his way to political ascendancy. 
His associates, or antagonists, in Ca- 
tholic, or Repeal politics, were a very 
inferior race of men, to rule or triumph 
over whom could be the object of but 
an ignoble ambition. Had the distin- 
guished individuals to whom we have 
alluded consented to connect themselves 
with a Protestant association of a si- 
milar character, and to rejoice in the 
ascendancy which they were so well 
qualified to attain amongst its mem- 
bers, what would be thought of them ? 
Such was the position which O'Con- 
nell enjoyed in his party, and in which 
he delighted to exhibit his pre-emi- 
nence. And while his great and various 
powers are fully admitted, it is right to 
hold in mind that his success was owing 
quite as much to the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and the antago- 
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nists with whom he had to contend, as 
to the inherent energy and ability by 
which he was, no doubt, distinguished. 

Of his eloquence it is difficult to 
write— 


“ We scarcely could praise it, or blame it too much.” 


He was seldom brilliant ; but he was 
never dull. Give him a good point, 
and he made the most of it. Let him 
stumble upon a bad one, and few men 
could exhibit the adroit dexterity with 
which he would retrieve his position, 
and right himself with his audience. 
Into the higher departments of oratory 
he seldom ventured ; and when he did, 
he resembled a strong-winged bird, 
carrying a weight by which his strength 
was over-taxed ; and he never felt so 
much at his ease as when he droppe d, 
with delighted facility, to the level of 
his auditory, into all whose humours 
he could readily enter, of whose sym- 
pathies and antipathies he had a perfect 
knowledge, and whom he charmed by 
the assumption of cordial familiarity, 
by which he made himself one of them- 
selves. If an object was to be obtained 
by rollicking good-humour, no man 
had more of it at command than he; 
and if an absent opponent was to be 
blackguarded, he never scrupled to use 


the foullest language, or to convey, in 
unmistakeable terms, the most revolt- 


ing insinuations. Yet was his roughest 
abuse not tainted by malignity or ill- 
nature. He sought rather to ridicule 
the weaknesses or the peculiarities, than 
to wound the characters of those whom 
he assailed. And he bas been known 
alternately to praise and to blame, with 
equal vehemence and equal sincerity, 
the same individuals, according as they 
fell in with, or thwarted him, in his fa- 
vourite projects. In the one case, 
his praise was little better than the 
blarney by which he paid those who 
were willing to be his 
In the other case, his censure was 
little worse than the anger of a 
spoiled child, whose wilfulness, not 
accustomed to be disputed, when it 
meets with a strong collision, sud- 


denly 


worshippers. 


** Emits a hasty spark, and straight is cool again.’ 


He was not deficient in wit, and his 
humour was often rich and racy. His 
memory never failed him, and _ his 
mind was stored with anecdotes, which 
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he could hitch in, as the occasion re- 
quired them, with surprising effect. 
He possessed a voice of singular power, 
but more remarkable for the ex- 
tent of its range, than the delicacy of 
its modulations. It was the speaking- 
trumpet, by which he announced his 
oracular will to the vast assemblages 
that waited upon him for his response ; 
and was better calculated to convey 
his commands, or his admonitions, 
than to execute those felicitous touches 
by which masters in the art of oratory, 
such as Curran, or Bushe, or Plunket, 
have so often entranced or captivated 
their audience. Generally speaking, 
his hearers were with him; and he 
had but to cheer them on, and ani- 
mate them, in the common pursuit to 
which he and they were, toto corde, 
devoted. He managed them as he 
did his mountain beagles, whom he so 
often followed in his native wilds; 
and had learned to hunt, with his 
human hounds, for the political objects 
which he sought, with the skill and the 
pleasure w hich he exhibited when the 
game was full in view, and his well- 
trained and highly-bred quadrupeds 
were performing their parts, to his 
heart’s delight, in his favourite amuse- 
ment. Upon the whole, he was an 
impersonation of the passions, preju- 
dices, vices, and the virtues of those 
of whom he was so long the chosen 
leader ; and his oratory reflected his 
character in every one of the particu- 
lars in which this resemblance could 
be traced. But, in the zeal of his 
advocacy for the common cause, he 
never lost sight of himself; nor could 
he easily have brooked an assumption 
which laid claim to any large partici- 
pancy in the honours or emoluments 
of successful agitation. That his ser- 
vices merited, and his abilities qualified 
him, for the high position of dictator 
in Irish affairs, was a conviction which 
he complacently entertained, and which, 
indeed, was largely participated in by a 
vast number of his admirers; and, if 
anything was calculated to stir his 
bile, or to move his jealousy, it was an 
attempt, on the part of any of his old 
fellow-labourers, to rise to any position 
of rank or dignity in the confidence or 
affections of his countrymen, by which 
his own ascendancy might be endan- 
gered. He bore “no brother near 
his throne ;” and the encroacher upon 
his popular prerogatives, soon found 
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reason to repent of his temerity, if he 
did not atone for his disobedience. 

In private society, he was, to his in- 
timate associates, bland and kind— 
often replete with anecdote, and not 
unfrequently extremely happy in his 
descriptions of the persons or charac- 
ters of the great men whom he heard 
in public, or with whom he was ac- 
quainted. Of Mr. Grattan, being 
asked whether he was, in private so- 
ciety, an entertaining man, he thus 
speaks :— 


‘*¢Very much so. His conversation 
contained much humour, of a dry, anti- 
thetical kind; and he never relaxed a 
muscle, whilst his hearers were con- 
vulsed with laughter. He abounded with 
anecdotes of the men with whom he po- 
litically acted, and told them very well. I 
met him at dinner at the house of anuncle 
of O’Conor Don, and the conversation 
turned on Lord Kingsborough, grand- 
father to the present Earl of Kingston, 
a very strange being, who married at 
sixteen a cousin of his own, aged fifteen ; 
used to dress like a roundhead of Crom- 
well’s time; kept his hair close shorn, 
and wore a plain coat without a collar. 
Grattan said of this oddity, ‘* He was 
the strangest compound of incongruities 
I ever knew ; he combined the greatest 
personal independence, with the most 
crouching servility to ministers ; he was 
the most religious man and the most 
profligate ; he systematically read every 
day 2 portion of the Bible, and marked 
his place in the sacred volume with an 
obscene ballad.’ ” 


Pitt, whom he heard in a debate on 
the state of the nation, he said, struck 
him— 


“As having the most majestic flow 
of language, and the finest voice imagin- 
able. He managed his voice admirably. 
It was from him I learned to throw out 
the lower tones at the close of my sen- 
tences. Most men either let their voice 
fall at the end of their sentences, or else 
force it into a shout or screech. This 
is because they end with the upper in- 
stead of the lower notes. Pitt knew 
better. He threw his voice so com- 
pletely round the House, that every syl- 
lable he uttered was distinctly heard by 
every man in the house. 

*** Did you hear Fox in the debate of 
which you are speaking ?’ asked I. 

“ «Yes, and he spoke delightfully ; 
his speech was better than Pitt’s. The 
forte of Pitt, as an orator, was majes- 
tic declamation, and an inimitable feli- 
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eity of phrase. The word he used was 
always the very best word that could 
be got to express his idea. The only 
man I ever knew who approached Pitt 
in this particular excellence, was Char- 
les Kendal Bushe, whose phrases were 
always admirably happy.’’ 


We have, in the volumes before us, 
the following notices of the late Chief 
Baron O’Grady, afterwards Lord 
Guillamore, of whose shrewdly-biting 
wit so many notable instances are 
recorded :— 


**As we came within view of Chief 
Baron O’Grady’s seat, Mr. O’Connell 
conversed about the proprietor. In 
1813, some person having remarked to 
O’Grady that Lord Castlereagh, by his 
ministerial management, ‘had made a 
great character for himself.’-—‘ Has he,’ 
said O'Grady ; ‘faith if he has, he’s just 
the boy to spend it like a gentleman.’ 

“** O'Grady,’ continued O Connell, 
‘was on one oocasion annoyed at the 
disorderly noise in the court-house at 
Tralee. He bore it quictly for some 
time, expecting that Denny (the high- 
sheriff ) would interfere to restore order. 
Finding, however, that Denny, who was 
reading in his box, took no notice of the 
riot, O’Grady rose from the bench, and 
called out to the studious high-sheriff— 
‘Mr. Denny, I just got up to hint, that 
I’m afraid the noise in the court will 
prevent you from reading your novel in 
quiet,’ 

“* After O'Grady had retired from 
the bench, some person placed a large 
stuffed owlon the sofa beside him. The 
bird was of enormous size, and had 
been brought as a great curiosity from 
the tropics. O’Grady looked at the 
owl for a moment, and then said, with 
a gesture of peevish impatience, ‘* Take 
away that owl! take away that owl! 
If you don’t, I shall fancy I am seated 
again on the exchequer bench beside 
Baron Foster !” 4 

‘** Those who have seen Baron Foster 
on the bench, can best appreciate the 
felicitous resemblance traced by his 
venerable brother judge between his 
lordship and an old stuffed owl. 

*** | remember,’ continued O'Connell, 
‘a witness who was called on to give 
evidence to the excellent character 
borne by a man whom O’Grady was 
trying on a charge of cow-stealing. The 
witness got on the table with the con- 
fident air of a fellow who had a right 
good opinion of himself; he saul a 
small trick, too, that amused me: he 
had but one glove, which he used some- 
times to put on his right hand, keeping 
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the left in his pocket ; and again, when 
he thought he was not watched, he 
would put it on his left hand, slipping 
the right into his pocket. ‘* Well,” said 
O'Grady to this genius, ‘‘ do you know 
the prisoner at the bar?” ‘I do, right 
well, my lord!” ‘And what is his 
general character?” ‘‘ As honest, da- 
cent, well-conducted a man, my lord, 
as any in Ireland, which all the neigh- 
bours knows, only—only—there was 
something about stealing a cow.” “ The 
very thing the prisoner is accused of!” 
cried O’Grady, interrupting the ‘ wit- 
ness to character.” 

“* O'Grady,’ continued O’Connell, 
‘had no propensity for hanging people. 
He gave fair play to men on trial for 
their lives, and was upon the whole a 
very safe judge.’ 

**Among the Liberator’s professional 
reminiscences was the following unique 
instance of a client’s gratitude. He had 
obtained an acquittal; and the fellow, 
in the ecstasy of his joy, exclaimed— 
* Ogh, Counsellor! I’ve no way here to 
show your honour my gratitude! but I 
wisht I saw you knocked down in my own 
parish, and maybe I wouldn't bring a 
faction to the rescue !’” 


How the sardonic chief baron would 
have enjoyed the following incident, 
had he presided in the court in which 
it occurred :— 


* O’Connell amused us with the story 
of a physician, who was detained for 
many days at the Limerick assizes, to 
which he had been subpeenaed as a wit- 
ness. He pressed the judge to order 
him his expenses. ‘On what plea do 
you claim your expenses?’ demanded 
the judge. ‘On the plea of my heavy 

ersonal loss and inconvenience, my 
ord,’ replied the simple applicant ; ‘I 
have been kept away from my patients 
these five days—and, if I am kept here 
much longer, how do I know but they'll 
get well ?’” 


But surely the great counsellor’s 
memory or imagination must have 
played him false, when he gives the 
following account of the death of 
Brennan the robber :— 


“Passing a gravel-pit, O’Connell 
said—‘ That is the spot where Brennan, 
the robber, was killed. Jerry Connor 
was going from Dublin to Kerry, and 
was attacked by Brennan at that spot. 
Brennan presented his pistol, crying, 
*Stand!’ ‘Hold!’ cried Jerry Connor, 
* don’t fire—here’s my purse.’ The rob- 
ber, thrown off his guard by these words, 
lowered his weapon, and Jerry, instead 
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of a purse, drew a pistol from his pocket 
and shot Brennan in the chest. Bren- 
nan’s back was supported at the time 
against the ditch, so he did not fall. He 
took deliberate aim at Jerry, but feeling 
himself mortally wounded, dropped his 
pistol, crawled over the ditch, and walk- 
ed slowly along, keeping parallel with 
the road. He then crept over another 
ditch, under which he was found dead 
the next morning.” 


This is utterly without any founda- 
tion in fact. Brennan died by the 
rope. He was hanged in the town of 
Clonmel, in-or about the year 1808, 
together with an accomplice, called 
*‘ the White Pedlar.” We remember 
the occasion well. The member for 
Tipperary, the Hon. Montague Mat- 
thew, a brother of the late Lord 
Landaff, strongly interested himself to 
procure a remission of his sentence 
for the convict. It was his belief that 
he might be effectually reclaimed from 
his dangerous courses, and render 
good service to society, by his active 
exertions as a police officer. The 
Duke of Richmond was Lord Lieute- 
nant at that time—and, when the 
county member vehemently pressed 
his suit, is said to have answered him, 
* T will consent to your proposal upon 
one condition.” ‘* What is that?” 
eagerly interposed Mr. Matthew, de- 
termined that no trifle should stand 
between him and the object of his 
wishes. ‘ That you,” said the jocose 
viceroy, should be hanged in his 
stead ?” 

Of Brennan, an anecdote was then 
current, which proves him to have 
been as ready-witted, as he was bold 
and daring. An old banker of Clon- 
mel, Solomon Watson, was led by 
curiosity to visit him in his confine- 
ment. Brennan observed to him that 
he, of all men, should not rejoice in 
his misfortunes. ‘ Why so?” asked 
Solomon ; “ why should not I, as well 
as all other honest and peaceable citi- 
zens, rejoice in the capture of so dan- 
gerous a character as you?” “ Be- 
cause,” said the robber, “I did not 
join in the ery against your bank, 
when its credit was so lately endan- 
gered; and when the whole country 
were refusing your notes, I took them 
wherever I could get them!” 

Of the late Lord Norbury, we have 
every reason to believe the following 
to be a just description :— 
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‘* © He was, indeed, a curious judge,’ 
said O’Connell, ‘He had a considerable 
es of knowledge of law—he 
nad upon his memory an enormous num- 
ber oF cases; but he did not under- 
stand, nor was he capable of under- 
standing, a single principle of law. To 
be sure, his charges were the strangest 
effusions! I was once engaged before 
him upon an executory devise, which is 
a point of the most abstract and difficult 
nature. I made a speech of an hour 
and a-half upon the point, and was ably 
sustained, and as ably opposed, by bro- 
ther counsel. We all quoted largely 
from the work of Fearne, in which many 
authorities and cases in point are col- 
lected. The cause was adjourned until 
next day, when Lord Norbury charged 
the jury in the following terms :— 

*** Gentlemen of the jury,—My learn- 
ed brethren of the bench have carefully 
considered this subject, and have re- 
quested me to announce their decision, 
It is a subject of the most difficult na- 
ture, and it is as important as it is diffi- 
cult. I have the highest pleasure in 
bearing witness to the delight—yes, the 
delight ! and, I will add, the assistance, 
the able assistance, we have received 
from the masterly views which the coun- 
sel on both sides have taken of the mat- 
ter. Gentlemen, the abilities and eru- 
dition of thecounsel are above all praise. 

Where all displayed such eloquence and 
legal skill, it would be as difficult as in- 
vidious to say who was best. In fact, 
gentlemen of the jury, they were all 
best! Gentlemen, the authorities and 
precedents they have advanced in this 
most knotty and important case, are 
like a hare in Tipperary—to be found in 
Fearne !’ ( fern.) 

*** Now,’ continued O’Connell, as he 
related this bit of judicial buffoonery, 
‘in some years to come, if these things 
should be preserved, people won't be- 
lieve them. But Lord Norbury has de- 
livered stranger charges still. When 
charging the jury in the action brought 
by Guthrie versus Sterne, to recover 
damages for criminal conversation with 
the plaintiff’s wife, his lordship said :— 

“*Gentlemen of the jury,—The de- 
fendant in this case is Henry William 
Godfrey Baker Sterne—and there, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you have him from 
stem to Sterne! Iam free to observe, 
gentlemen, that if this Mr. Henry Wm. 
Godfrey Baker Sterne had as many 
Christian virtues as he has Christian 
names, we never should see the honest 
gentleman figuring here as defendant in 
an action for crim. con.’ 

** The usual style of quoting law autho- 
rities some years ago, was not as at pre- 
sent, ‘Second volume of Strange, page 
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ten,’ but briefly, ‘two Strange, ten.’ 
A barrister known by the soubriquet of 
‘ Little Alick,’ was opposed to Black- 
burne in some case, in which he relied 
on the precedents contained in ‘two 
Strange.’ Blackburne, conceiving the 
authorities thus. quoted against him 
were conclusive, threw 0p the cause, 
leaving the victory*to Little Alick. 
But the court, not déeming the prece- 
dent contained in ‘ two'Strange’ so con- 
clusive for Alick as Blackburne consi- 
dered it, gave judgment against Alick’s 
client, and of course in favour of Black- 
burne’s. In announcing this decision, 
Lord Norbury threw off, on the bench, 
the following impromptu :— 
“* Two Strange was Little Alick’s case, 
To run alone, yet win the race ; 


But Blackburne’s case was stranger still, 
To win the race against his will.’ ” 


We retain in our possession, at this 
present, a manuscript, in Lord Nor- 
bury’s hand, written on the back of a 
letter, and presented by him to Sur- 
geon Carmichael, at, we believe, the 
last visit he paid him, when attending 
him in his last illness. The doctor 
had advised leeches for some inflam- 
matory symptoms in his face, and the 
effect of the application is thus de- 
scribed by the facetious ex-judge, upon 
his dying bed :— 

** Dear Carmichael, the leeches have had a good pull, 
No toper dropped off without taking his full ; 
Each drank till unable to drink any more, 

Then, ready to burst, fell flat on the floor; 


And this Horace knew well, as both I and you do, 
When he said, ‘ nisi plena cruoris hirudo.’ ” 


The agitator observed that, when 
they were burying the judge :— 


“The grave was so deep that the 
ropes by which they were letting down 
the coffin did not reach the bottom of it. 
The coffin remained hanging at mid 
depth, while somebody was sent for 
more rope. ‘ Aye,’ cried a butcher’s 
’prentice, ‘ give him rope enough—don’t 
stint him! He was the boy that never 
grudged rope to a poor body.’” 


We would observe that this reproach 
was earned, more by his jocularity, 
than his malignity. He did not de- 
serve the character which was given 
him, as one who delighted in public 
executions. Many a time and oft, as 
we have been frequently informed by 
one whose duty it was to attend upon 
him, when “ruling the books,” as it 
is called, on circuit, has he spared the 
life of a wretched culprit, from some 
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good-natured recollection of some 
favourable feature in his case, which 
justified an extension of mercy. We 
have not heard many well-authenticated 
instances of his jesting when passing 
sentence, but a pun had for him irre- 
sistible attractions. He was possessed 
by a jovial spirit of self-enjoyment, 
which could not, on the gravest occa- 
sions, be repressed from breaking out 
into sallies which transgressed the 
rules of strict decorum ; and, as the 
reader has seen, he made a sportive 
allusion to his own infirmities when 
even upon the verge of the grave. It 
was but a very short time before his 
death that he called to ask after the 
late Lord Erne, whose health was 
equally precarious—and when the ser- 
vant informed him that his master was 
very “bad, indeed!” Tell him,” 
said the joctilar nobleman, “ it is a 
dead heat between us!” 

Of the “ Union” judges, as they 
were called, O'Connell delighted to 
tell disparaging anecdotes; as every 
proof of a prostitution of patronage 
for such an object, was part of his 
munition of war in his combat for 
repeal. ‘Daly, he said, was one of 
them :— 


** He went into parliament to vote for 
the Union, and to fight a duel, if requi- 
site, with any one who opposed it. Nor- 
bury was one of Castlereagh’s unprin- 
cipled janisaries. Daly was no better. 
Daly was made Prime Serjeant for his 
services at the Union, although he had 
never held a dozen briefs in all his life; 
He was on the bench, I remember, when 
some case was tried, involving the value 
of a certain tract of land. “A witness 
deposed that the land was worth so 
much per acre. ‘Are you a judge of 
the value of land?’ asked Daly. ‘I 
think I am, my lord,’ replied the,wit- 
ness. ‘ Have you experience in. it ?’ in- 
quired Daly. ‘Oh, my lord,’ cried 
Counsellor Powell, with a most mean- 
ing emphasis, ‘ did you ever know such 
a thing as a judge without experience ?’” 


Of Judge Day, whose promotion 
took place in 1797, he used to say :— 


*** Aye, poor Day!’ said O’Connell, 
‘most innocent of law was my poor 
friend Day! I remember once I was 
counsel before him, for a man who had 
stolen some goats. The fact was proved, 
whereupon I produced to Judge Day an 
old act of parliament, empowering the 
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owners of corn-fields, gardens or plan- 
tations, to kill and destroy all goats 
trespassing thereon; I contended that 
this legal power of destruction clearly 
demonstrated that goats were not proper- 
ty; and I thence inferred that the steal- 
er of goats was not iggally a thief, nor 
punishable as such. Poor Day charged 
the jury accordingly, and the prisoner 
was acquitted.’ ” 


How tickled he would have been, 
had he been reminded of the para- 
graph which appeared in the Press 
newspaper, upon his appointment. It 
was, if we remember aright, to this 
effect :— It has been customary for 
eminent lawyers, upon their promotion 
to the bench, to hand over their brief- 
bags to some learned friend ; thus point- 
ing him out to their attorneys and cli- 
ents as the individual whom they wish 
to succeed to their bar practice. Judge 
Day has departed from this good rule; 
we suppose for this reason, that he 
would not pay any friend of his an 
empty compliment !”” 

The very silly person who has fa- 
voured us with his “ Personal Recol- 
lections,” is very indignant that any 
appointments should ever have been 
made from political considerations. We 
would be glad to hear his opinion of 
the promotions to the bench, since 
the Whigs and Radicals, by means of 
the Reform Bill, have obtained an al- 
most continued monopoly of power. 
Have they made no partisan appoint- 
ments? Was O’Connell, to whom 
the patronage of Ireland was handed 
over, uniformly studious to recommend 
only the best lawyers for the highest 
places? Or did Popery and Radical- 
ism serve as make-weights, in those 
who obtained this especial favour, for 
a very deficient knowledge of law ? 
It would be invidious to specify in- 
stances, and we shall, therefore, ab- 
stain from so doing. But we defy Mr. 
Daunt to lay his finger upon a single 
man who was indebted, for his seat 
upon the bench of judges, to his merits 
alone, under a Whig- Radical adminis- 
tration. And without justifying, for a 
single moment, improper appointments 
by any party, we take the liberty of 
telling him that there is an obliquity 
of vision, caused by a beam in his own 
eye, that should be removed, before he 
notices, with any severity, the mote in 
the eyes of other people. 

Of Mr. O’Connell’s Repeal politics 
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we are loath to speak with the fulness 
which the subject requires. The maxim 
‘de mortuis,” &c. is one which we re- 
verence ;—and it is very difficult to hold 
it in remembrance in dealing with the 
Irish demagogue, in his advocacy and 
management of that question, 

Could he have been sincere when he 
started it at first? Was he honest in 
its prosecution? These are the prob- 
lems which his biographers will have 
to resolve. For our parts, without 
pronouncing a positive opinion, we find 
it very difficult to believe that a man 
of his vigorous intellect could have 
ever seriously entertained the thought, 
that England could, by any amount of 
moral force—the only foree which he 
would permit himself or his followers 
to employ—be brought to consent toa 
dissolution of the legislative union. 
To do so would be to divide the em- 
pire against itself, and to sink it, at 
once, to the condition of a third or 
fourth rate power, incurring the con- 
tempt of every other state in Eu- 
rope. That any one who was not 
positively insane, or a simpleton more 
deplorably imbecile than any insanity 
could make him, should have thus 
thought, or thus reasoned, it certainly 
startles our credulity to believe possi- 
ble: and that Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
should be that man, whose shrewdness 
and common sense were not second to 
those of any other living politician, is 
& supposition so monstrous, that we 
could not entertain it without outraging 
every principle of moral probability 
by which we have been accustomed to 
be guided in such inquiries. 

O'Connell was not an enthusiast, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. He 
was not a man whose imagination ran 
away with him. He was very fond of 
alluding to his ‘ day-dreams,” as he 
called then; but no public man was 
ever less deluded by visionary halluci- 
nations ; and that a matter-of-fact in- 
tellect, such as his, could have seriously 
entertained the belief that English 
statesmen, of any party, could consent 
to a measure which would inevitably 
involve, as one of its not remote con- 
sequences, the severance of Ireland 
from the British crown, we cannot for 
a moment imagine possible. 

Strongly as we have, all our lives, 
been opposed to Mr. O'Connell, much 
more gratified should we be to find a 
good rather than a bad motive for the 
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extravagancies and the eccentricities of 
his turbulent and erratic career. But 
we positively cannot do so. He not 
only falsified all the professions upon 
the strength of which Emancipation 
had been obtained, but made use of the 
position which he attained in the legis- 
lature to enter upon a crusade against 
the established church, against any at- 
tempt to disturb or weaken which, he 
had recorded the most solemn obliga- 
tion. But this new course of agitation 
was necessary to keep alive his popu- 
larity with the priesthood, whose aid 
was indispensable to obtain for him the 
vast sums of money which were annu- 
ally levied as the O’Connell rent. Nor 
is it possible to separate his Repeal 
movements from his financial arrange- 
ments. The raising of an enormous 
fund, by shilling and penny contribu- 
tions, from the rags and poverty of 
his countrymen, was the main-spring 
of the moral force system, which was 
to effect a peaceful dissolution of the 
legislative union. He took good care 
that the machinery which he thus set 
in motion, should be under his com- 
plete control; and the steam pressure 
by which it was set in motion, was 
raised or lowered according as it served 
his personal purposes with any existing 
administration. Were the Conserva- 
tives in power, Ireland was to be con- 
vulsed ; they were to be threatened 
with a renewal of the agitation by 
which he had extorted Emancipation. 
This country was to be made the min- 
ister’s “great difficulty.” Were the 
Whigs in office, and contented to rule 
Ireland through him, the burning lava 
was no longer emitted from the voleanic 
crater of Irish grievances ; and its in- 
ternal rumblings were made to subside 
to a gentle premonitory murmur, just 
sufficient to indicate the existence of the 
slumbering elements, which would 
again flash forth their destructive fires, 
should any recusancy to comply with 
his most extravagant behests be mani- 
fested by his trembling masters. 
Thus, while repeal agitation was to 
the people of Ireland a delusion and a 
mockery, it was to him an instrument 
of personal ambition. Without it, 
‘‘his occupation was gone.” The 
great agitator must sink to the level 
of ordinary political mountebanks and 
disturbers. He possessed, in no emi- 
nent degree, any of the powers of a 
great statesman; and could not have 
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distinguished himself, by truly useful 
political labours, above most of those 
who were content to be numbered as 
his imitators and admirers. It was 
in “riding the whirlwind and direct- 
ing the storm” of Irish agitation that 
he was alone supreme ; and divested of 
his prerogatives in that character, he 
would become comparatively unim- 
portant. 

But the game which he played was 
a hazardous one, and involved conse- 
quences for which he was not pre- 
pared. Whatever may be thought of 
his own honesty or sincerity in follow- 
ing the phantom of repeal, there was 
a growing number, by whom it was 
pursued with a passionate devoted- 
ness, and whom no cajolery could 
blind or baffle, in the intensity of their 
desire for its attainment. These 
young men were, and are, enthusiasts, 
in whom all personal feelings were, 
and are, absorbed in national objects. 
They had too deeply imbibed the 
spirit of O’Connell’s lessons to be re- 
gulated by the letter of his instruc- 
tions, and disdained to cover, by the 
flimsy pretext of “ moral force,” the 
machinery, and the incentives, to 
treason. 

To muzzle this young faction, or to 
put a bridle in their mouths, by which 
they might be guided as he desired, 
now became O’Connell’s object ; and 
for years he was enabled, by his vast 
ew and his priestly influence, to 

eep them within due bounds. He 
had begun to see very clearly the 
danger of pushing agitation to ex- 
tremes, just as they had become con- 
vinced that by bolder movements they 
must be successful. He became fully 
impressed with the tremendous re- 
sponsibility which he would incur, if 
he plunged the country into civil war ; 
while over them hallucinations were 
predominant, which led them to re- 
gard such a contingency as the har- 
binger of Ireland’s disenthralment ; 
and it soon became manifest that 
there were irreconcilable differences 
between the Old and the Young Ire- 
landers, and that the one were ready 
to brave all consequences in a reck- 
less daring for their country’s rights ; 
while the other, after ancient Pistol's 
fashion, talked, indeed, *‘ very brave 
words,” but took, at the same time, 
very good care “to let ‘I dare not’ 
wait upon ‘ I would,’” like the old cat 
in the adage. 
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Thus, the very turbulence and in- 
subordination by which the agitator 
had bullied and terrified successive 
governments, were now turned against 
himself. The Young Irelanders now 
became his “difficulty.” He had 
nourished and brought up children, 
whose countenances reflected the very 
features of their parent, and they re- 
belled against him. Not only did 
they urge him to bolder measures, 
and threaten revolt, if their demands 
were not complied with, but they 
were perpetually making inconvenient 
allusions to matters of accourit, and 
demanding a full and satisfactory ex- 
planation of the expenditure of the 
vast sums which had been raised for 
repeal purposes, by the enthusiasm of 
the people. This was “the unkindest 
cut of all.” It struck the dictator in 
the tenderest part, and clearly proved 
to him that his supremacy was no 
longer undisputed. We will not say 
that he sank under the blow; but his 
warmest partisans ascribed to the an- 
noyances thus experienced from the 
impracticable pertinacity of the Young 
Irelanders, the rapid increase of the 
maladies which hurried the old man 
to his grave. 

But the evils that he caused have 
not been buried with him. Too long 
was he suffered to make a sport of 
the laws; too long was he suffered to 
trade upon agitation. He found those 
very acts and principles a passport to 
power and influence, which in former 
and better times would have led to 
another species of exaltation. He 
waged, for nearly half a century, a 
guerilla warfare against the institu- 
tions of the country. At first he was 
neglected, because he was despised ; 
and, finally, he was tolerated, if not 
encouraged, because he was feared, if 
not respected. A Conservative go- 
vernment made the fatal mistake, of 
admitting him and his faction to 
power, upon grounds of intimidation 
and alarm; and a Whig government 
soon found that they could not stand 
without him. The Litchfield House 
compact was the consequence, by 
which Ireland was given over to his 
tender mercies; and the anomalous 
and portentous spectacle was pre- 
sented, of a British administration, 
controlled and manacled by an agi- 
tator who had excited the masses in 
Ireland to the verge of treason. 
Offences for which former dema- 
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gogues paid the penalty of exile, or 
orfeited their lives, he found sources 
of personal emolument, and political 
consideration; and had the Young 
Irelanders been only quiescent under 
his rule, there is no amount of mis- 
chief which he would not have finally 
accomplished, until, by obtaining con- 
cession after concession of consti- 
tutional principle and Protestant 
strength, he had succeeded in effect- 
ing the dismemberment of the empire. 

Of the mistakes and oversights thus 
made, we are now reaping the bitter 
fruits. “The dragon’s teeth were then 
sown, which have since sprung up 
into armed men. When turbulence 
was made the arbiter of order, it is 
not surprising that “ confusion worse 
confounded,” should be produced. 
Former demagogues had to wrestle 
with the law; here the laws were 
placed in abeyance to the popular dis- 
turber, and the Arch Agitator himself 
was enabled “to bestride our narrow 
world, like a colossus,” ** while we, lit- 
tle men,” were compelled “to peep 
about, and find ourselves dishonour- 
able graves.” 

When, at length, treason had reached 
a height beyond which endurance was 
impossible, the mode of dealing with 
it was almost as reprehensible as the 
previous neglect by which it had been 
rendered so alarming. ‘The monster 
meetings, which never should have 
been suffered to assemble, were at- 
tacked by a monster indictment, which 
was almost as unwieldly in the hands 
of the law officers, as the danger which 
it was intended to avert was tremen- 
dous. The case required a superses- 
sion of the ordinary clemency of the 
laws. A power of intimidation had 
been suffered to prevail, which ren- 
dered it in a high degree improbable, 
that they could be wisely or fearlessly 
administered. Such, and so open, was 
the seditious violence of the disaffected, 
that the principal difficulty of the 
law officers was to know whether what 
they were about to prosecute as sedi- 
tion, should not be prosecuted as trea- 
son—and, had the bolder course been 
taken, it would have been justified by 
the result, and agitation, in the per- 
son of Mr. O’Connell, would have 
received a blow from which it could 
not have speedily recovered. As the 
case was managed, contrary to all pro- 
bability, a verdict was obtained; but 
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no moral result was produced ; and 
the demagogues exulted in their de- 
feat, as in a victory. The following 
extract is exceedingly instructive, and 
clearly shews how Mr. O'Connell felt 
both before and after this abortive 
prosecution ;—how seriously he was 
affected when he apprehended (as well 
he might) that the charge against him 
would be made a capital felony ; and 
how lightly he regarded it as soon as 
he found that he was to be indicted 
only for a seditious conspiracy. 


**On the following day, the 12th of 
October, a report was spread that the 
Government would prosecute upon a 
charge of high treason. O’Connell’s 
spirits, which had previously been ex- 
cellent, seemed suddenly and greatly 
depressed by this information. He knew 
that the Government would not risk a 
prosecution for high treason without 
first being thoroughly certain of the 
jury. It was true, he said, that he 
should have the privilege of challenging 
the jury, a privilege which in a mere 
prosecution for sedition he would not pos- 
sess; but the materials from which 
Dublin panels were taken were so leav- 
ened with bigoted orangeism, that he 
looked on his life as the certain forfeit.— 
‘But’, said he, ‘I scarcely think they 
will attempt a prosecution for high trea- 
son—though, indeed, there is hardly any 
thing too desperate for them to attempt ! 
If they do, I shall make my confession, 
and prepare for death. Such a step 
would eithér immensely accelerate Re- 
peal, or else throw it further back than 
ever.’ 

‘* But the real nature of the prosecution 
was speedily made known tothe traver- 
sers. When O’Connell heard that he 
and his fellow-patriots were to be tried 
for a ‘conspiracy,’ he scoffed at the 
whole proceedings, as likely, indeed, to 
be harassing and tedious, but in no 
other respect formidable. One day he 
said to John O’Connell, ‘ I do not think 
two years’ imprisonment would kill me; 
I should keep cen walking about, 
and take a bath every day.’ 

«But why talk of imprisonment at 
all?’ returned John; ‘surely there is, 
please God, no danger of it.’ 

“«*T take the most discouraging view 
of the case,’ said his father ‘in order 
to be prepared for the worst.’” 


& The prosecution ended in his com- 
mittal to Richmond Penitentiary, for 
a period of three months, when «the 
decision of the House of Lordsy »h 

which the verdict against him veut 
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aside, procured his enlargement; which 
took place in grand procession, and 
with every circumstance which could 
mark his triumph over the govern- 
ment. Numerous were now the ac- 
cessions to repeal. Demonstration 
after demonstration took place, which 
marked the progress which it was mak- 
ing in the public mind. Many be- 
lieved, that by no stretch of power, 
could the career of the demagogue 
now be arrested ; and when, in almost 
regal state, he took his place in the 
Rotundo, to receive the declarations 
and addresses of the deputations who 
came from various parts of the coun- 
try, to tender to him their congratula- 
tion and confidence—we had almost 
said their homage and allegiance— 
the scene was one of the most impos- 
ing that could be imagined, and might 
well be called the very apotheosis of 
agitation. 

It was while he was in prison that 
poor Smith O’Brien declared himself 
an out-and-out repealer. The delight 
of the imprisoned Agitator at this 
accession, was quite unbounded. 


**On being visited by Smith O’Brien 
(who had joined the Repealers at the 
commencement of the prosecutions), he 
took him by both hands, saying, ‘I 
think it was Providence that raised you 
up tous in our need; I look on your 
adhesion as indicative of what Provi- 
dence will yet do for us.’ 

“* Mr. O'Brien’s junction at this crisis 
was of very great value to the Repeal 
cause. O’Connell said that ‘he did the 
best thing at the best time.’ ” 


Alas, poor man! what does he him- 
self now think of the course upon 
which he then adventured? We shall 
not hazard a conjecture. May God 
give him the grace of repentance, and 
render him a fitting subject for a de- 
gree of clemency for which, if he be 
not indeed demented, and be guilty of 
the high crime for which he stands 
committed, he can have very little 
claim |! 

But he only attempted to carry out 
into act, the lessons which he learned 
from precept and example. As to the 
moral force theory, he, as_ well as 
every other man who was not posi- 
tively a simpleton, knew that it was a 
great moral humbug—a masque, be- 
hind which the batteries of treason 
were to be erected, and concealed 
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carefully, until the time came, when 
they might be opened with effect upon 
hated enemies. Meanwhile money was 
to be gathered in—measure after mea- 
sure was to be extorted from govern- 
ment, by which, the loyal and peace- 
able portion of the community were 
to be discouraged, and the seditious 
increased and strengthened ; an or- 
ganisation was to be perfected, by 
which a unity of action would be 
given to the masses—by which their 
powers of mischief would be prodi- 
giously augmented ; and then, let any 
accident, such as foreign war, internal 
distraction, financial derangement, or 
commercial distress,embarrass England, 
and it would soon be seen how rapidly 
the moral would develop into physical 
force ; how soon petition and remon- 
strance would be superseded by the 
musket and the pike: and how rapidly 
the barricades would be formed, and 
the forces arrayed; who would at- 
tempt, at least, by strife of arms, and 
at the cannon's mouth, to win, what 
they would call—* Justice for 
Jand.” 

At present, the evil has been ar- 
rested. The outbreak of rebellion, 
which was premature, and therefore 
feeble, has, for the present, been sup- 
pressed ; but let no one suppose that 
the danger is overpassed. Of many 
parts of Ulster, and of most parts of 
Munster and of Connaught, it may, 
with perfect truth, be said, 
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* Incedis per ignes, suppositos cineri doloso.” 


How long is this state of things to last ? 
The government have now the power 
of putting down treason and sedition 
with a high hand ; and if they neglect 
to avail themselves of their opportu- 
nity, or, by mistaken measures, show 
that they do not know the quarter in 
which the danger chiefly lies, not only 
will present dangers be greatly aug- 
mented, but unborn ages may have to 
deplore their folly or their infatuation. 

We wish not to give utterance to a 
single sentence by which the cases of 
the unhappy men who are still to be 
tried for their offences, might be pre- 
judged. But of the measures which 
should follow their acquital or convic- 
tion, if the Union is to be preserved— 
that is, if the empire is not to be dis- 
membered—we may, briefly, be per- 
mitted to put on record our deliberate 
convictions. 
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All agitation for a Repeal of the 
Union should be made highly penal. 
We say not how this should be done : 
that, it is the province of the legal 
functionaries to determine. But strin- 
gent measures should be taken to gua- 
rantee the inviolability of the Act of 
Legislative Union; and any agitation 
which contemplated its dissolution 
should be regarded with the same vin- 
dictive sternness as would be exhibit- 
ed towards those who sought, by force 
or fraud, the overthrow of the mo- 
narchy, or the deposition of the queen. 

This, it will be said, would be a 
strong measure. Granted. But isit 
or is it not, one which the case re- 
quires? Will any lesser measure be 
sufficient to take the country out of 
the chronic agitation by which it is 
periodically convulsed ; and to makea 
preparation for those healing processes 
by which it might be rendered peace- 
ful and prosperous, contented and 
happy in itself, and a blessing, instead 
of a curse, to the empire? Is there 
any other mode by which it is possible 
to provide against the severance of 
Great Britain and Ireland ? 

We will not here stop to argue with 
the babblers, who contemplate Repeal 
as a final measure, by which the union 
of the countries would be consolidated, 
while the union of the legislatures 
would be divided. If he be not an 
idiot or a driveller who entertains such 
a chimera, he must be worse. Is it 
entertained by any of her majesty’s 
ministers? Is it entertained by any 
one of the least personal considera- 
tion in either houses of parliament ? 
Do they not know that a divided 
legislature must soon lead to a di- 
vided empire? Do they not know 
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that if Ireland were severed from 
the British crown, England herself 
would be undone? Did not the un- 
happy man, Mitchel, who has been 
expatriated, under the recent felony 
act, for his offences, declare that his 
mission, as he called it, was not so 
much a Repeal of the Union, and a 
separation of the countries, as the 
destruction of the British empire? 
These were the words of a monoma- 
niac, and for which he has already 
paid the penalty. Granted. But a 
monomaniac may sometimes speak 
God’s truth; and he was wiser, in 
that respect, than our rulers, if they 
suppose that Repeal, if accomplished, 
would not lead to separation, and that 
separation would not place in most 
perilous jeopardy every interest and 
every possession of the British crown. 

A word or two we had intended to 
say respecting the Protestant repealers. 
But we will suppose that they have been 
already sufficiently admonished by the 
signs of the times. It is not, surely, 
a season when they should associate 
themselves with the seditious, in de- 
manding organic changes. For some of 
them we entertain great respect; and 
feel persuaded that they are qualified 
to work out, in many particulars, 
much good for their country. But 
we trust their own good sense, aided 
by reflection upon recent events, both 
at home and abroad, will yet, if it 
have not done so already, inform them 
that the course upon which they have 
adventured is both dangerous and im- 
practicable, and so far from being the 
forerunner of prosperity, would but 
lead to distraction and anarchy, in Ire- 
land. 
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You bid me frame for you in fancy-work, 

Ideal loveliness of mind and form, 

Such as a Poet, some ambrosial hour, 

Might draw upon the canvas of his heart, 
Taking a living model, and thereto 

Adding and rounding, chisel-like of pen. 
—Well, boots it not to say if dream divine 
Haunted the winding galleries of my thought ; 
Or truth put down, point-blank, ador nmentless, 
Like fancy seem, because so like the truth ; 

I cannot tell you—look, and you shall say ; 
—There is a beauty, startling as the gush 

Of sudden sunlight on an inland sea, 

Girt round with many hills, that shines at once 
Bright to the eye, electric to the heart ; 

There is a timorous beauty, as a bud’s, 

Among the full-blown roses manifold. 

Not such is hers: ’tis rather like the light, 
‘The pale and tender light of summer eve 
Not golden and not amber—not of night, 

Far less of day ; rose melting into pearl, 

Ivory just tinged between the sun and stars. 
Not such is hers: the white moss-rose, I think, 
Were less dissimilar ; for she takes the heart 
More as of right than does your good-girl bud, 
Not quite by storm, like the inviting red 

On the ripe charms that bend the heavy stalk, 
But with a half- way course betwixt the twain. 
And you may miss the light ; you may not mark 
That gentle blossom mine, its own green leaves 
Do so enwrap it and its moss enswathe. 

But see the light I speak of, and broad day 
Will make you long for eventide again ; 

And the moon’s delicate trac ery W oofed across 
White sails of vapour boats will have no charm. 
But cast your eye upon my white moss- -rose, 
And ne’er a queenly bloom or peasant bud 
Shall be her peer within comparison. 


There are who take you with a storm of words, 

Of sport or sentiment; and to and fro 

Bandy your laughter or some heavier thing. 

There are who open all the heart at once, 

Light found, light lost—'tis scarcely worth one’s while 
To ask what's given with so liberal grace. 

There are who fence them in with many thorns 

Of giggling shyness : when your finger’s pricked 
You find you’ve scrambled for a foolish thing 

Not worth your silly wearing when it’s won, 

Not such it she: she has no storm of words, 

Pelting like hail-drops till you hide your face ; 

No bread-and-butter sentiment has she 

For a fourth ¢ up of gossip round the urn— 

But she is outward cold and calin of eye, 
Pale-browed, low-voiced, and round her as she moves 
There is an atmosphere of gracefulness, 
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Inseparate as fragrance from the rose, 

Or gentle chimings from a running water. 

Once and again most heedlessly you gaze 

On the white marble of her lineaments, 

And on her half-proud eye, and turn away: 

Once and again you see the many shafts 

Of vulgar flattery or of common saws, 

Slip on the polished ice of her disdain— 

And ask yourself, perhaps, ‘‘ Has she a heart ?” 

But a few months, and now through all your dreams 
There is a still sweet face, a low sweet voice, 

An eye, deep-calm as some rock-cinctured bay, 

A gentle form, a footstep that you know, 

Which makes strange tunes go moving through your brain. 


And there are times when silent actions speak 
Of quiet principle ; as bells of foam 

Cluster’d in silence where the current works, 
Show the deep meaning of the under-tide. 

And there are times when strongly-fix'd reserve 
Betrays some casual lesson, learn’d in ways 
Too high and holy for a lightsome strain. 

And there are times when something passes o’er 
The brow of snow, a flash of rosy light ; 

Win, if you can, that alabaster vase, 

There is a lamp of precious oil within! 

Others more startling and more beautiful, 
None half so gentle, so expansive none : 

Others more rich in gew-gaw words of course, 
None half so dear in womanly reserve : 

Not cold, but pure; not proud, but taught to know , 
That the heart’s treasure is a holy thing ; 

Not loving many, not of many loved, 

Yet loving well, and loved beyond compare ; 

A light too gentle, save for purgéd eye 

Of some young poet lapped in dreams divine ; 
A flower too delicate for vulgar scent, 

Leading a purer life within its sheath, 

Fed without noise, on silver drops of Heaven! 
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IRISH PROPRIETORSHIP, * 


To what guidance is Ireland now to be 
consigned ? By what influence is she to 
be directed? Directed she must be. As 
well might the tottering footsteps of 
helpless infancy be left to struggle un- 
aided in their embarrassed course, as 
the people of Ireland be abandoned in 
the helplessness of their ignorance, in- 
dolence, and wretchedness, to their 
own unassisted guidance. They have 
been rescued—the country, thank God, 
has been rescued from the attempts of 
the republicans and _revolutionists ; 
we have been preserved from the con- 
trol of that wicked party whose de- 
clared object was confiscation, and the 
overthrow of all existing institutions ; 
whose avowed instrument was terror. 
To whom, then, are the people of Ire- 
land to be consigned? Is there any 
class in existence—can any class be 
created—or can any existing class be 
so modified as to be peculiarly adapted, 
from their position and influence, to 
spread among the people that know- 
ledge, energy, and self-reliance which 
can alone raise them from their pre- 
sent degradation, and place them in 
the manly attitude of independence ? 
The inquiry is one which derives pe- 
culiar importance from the present junc- 
ture of our affairs. We wish distinctly 
to be understood as not being about to 
enter, in this article, into any review 
of the recent attempt of a few bad 
men to add the horrors of civil war to 
our other miseries. It is not while our 
indignation is yet strong against the 
traitors, still less while the penalty of 
their treason is awaiting them, that we 
could most efficiently, or most becom- 
ingly, discharge that duty. But it is 
notorious, that when the daring of the 
rebel leaders had at length approached 
its climax — when, from within the 
cells of Newgate, and from the hills 
of Limerick and Tipperary, they 
called the people to arms—that then, 
at the eleventh hour, and not until 


then, the Roman Catholic _priest- 
hood actively interposed, and added 
their persuasions to the sterner in- 
fluences of the soldiery and constabu- 
lary, to save the people from the de- 
struction which was awaiting them. 
* And now for these courtesies they 
must need have moneys.” It is more 
than rumoured, that it is in contem- 
plation of government to make large 
concessions to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, as an acknowledgment for 
the past, and a retainer for future 
services. And it is not a little 
ominous in support of this rumour, 
that just at this juncture we should 
have the colonial secretary directing 
that theRoman Catholic prelates should 
take precedence next after the Pro- 
testant prelates of equal degree (a 
Roman Catholic archbishop, therefore, 
before a Protestant bishop)—and also 
directing that they should be addressed 
by the same appellations that are ac- 
corded to the prelates of the Church 
of England. We have, too, the home 
secretary speaking of the necessity of 
glebe-houses for the Irish parish- 
priests. And we have her Majesty’s 
representative in Ireland, requesting 
Archbishop Murray to submit to the 
consideration of the Pope, the most 
important provisions regarding the 
Irish government colleges. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland puts himself in 
communication with the pope, not as a 
temporal prince, (a character to which 
he has just now very slight pretensions) 
but as a sovereign pontiff, claiming 
spiritual control over her Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland. He acknowledges 
him in this capacity—* As I enter- 
tain,” he says, “a profound venera- 
tion for the character of the pope, 
and implicitly rely upon his upright 
judgment, it is with pleasure that I 
now ask your grace to submit these 
statutes to the consideration of his 
holiness.”” These statutes he states 


* “Digest of Evidence taken before Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the State of the Law and Practice in respect to the Occupation of Land in 
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to be the most important regarding 
the religious discipline of the colleges, 
and he does this after having sworn 
that no foreign prelate, prince, poten- 
tate, or power hath or ought to have 
any control, religious or otherwise, in 
these realms. Is it, then, by the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood that the con- 
dition of the Irish people is to be 
advanced ? 

Emphatically we say, it is not. Ig- 
norance is one great blight that rests 
upon our land—what department of 
knowledge will be encouraged by the 
Church of Rome? Ireland has, for 
ages, been the stronghold of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and what is her 
present position, even in the simplest 
and elementary branches of learning ? 
What parish-priest has established a 
school, or in any other way promoted 
the learning of his flock ? When the go- 
vernment offered national education to 
the people, the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, indeed, eagerly grasped at the Na- 
tional Schools, but the motive was ob- 
vious—it was in order to forestall the 
ministers of the Established Church— 
and they succeeded in doingso. This 
necessity, however, was forced upon 
them. With a people so eminently in- 
telligent and acute as the Irish, the 
smallest acquirement, the mere art of 
reading, must ever be formidable to a 
system so palpably erroneous and in- 
defensible as that of Romanism—it is 
only by the most incessant watchful- 
ness, the most painful solicitude, that 
it can be kept comparatively innoxious. 
The Roman Catholic priesthood know 
this well; even already the increased 
intelligence of the country, limited 
though it be, is beginning to shake 
their authority, and most eagerly would 
they avail themselves of any increase 
of power to crush that enlightenment 
which is so formidable to them, and to 
perpetuate the ignorance on which 
their authority depends. As to indus- 
trial education, it is, of course, out of 
their power—no department of know- 
ledge can possibly be promoted through 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The want of industry and self-reli- 
ance—the habit of referring every evil 
to the political institutions of the coun- 
try, and crying out to government for 
every improvement intheir condition— 
is another vice peculiar to Ireland. Is 
this likely to be abated by increasing 
the power of the priesthood? We are 
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entirely convinced that at no time, and 
under no circumstances, will a Romish 
ecclesiastic be a well-affected subject 
of a Protestant state; and while the 
clergy of that Church has political in- 
fluence with its people, it will be di- 
rected, in every conceivable way, to 
engender distrust and disaffection to- 
wards the institutions and the social 
order of the Protestant country in which 
they live ; and the lesson which teaches 
that the evils, both physical and moral, 
to which the country is exposed, is to 
be referred to the rule of the heretic 
and the Sassenach, will be the one 
which will be most sedulously and 
perseveringly inculcated. Nothing is 
more common with writers upon Ire- 
land than to reject the influence of the 
Romish Church, as conducing to the 
degradation of the country; and to 
do so upon the grounds, that in Lom- 
bardy, Flanders, and other states where 
the Roman Catholic faith is professed, 
the highest industry and prosperity is 
to be found. But without pausing 
here to examine into the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of such countries, or to 
inquire how far the spiritual indepen- 
dence and right of private judgment, 
which Protestantism asserts must ne- 
cessarily give a vigour and self-reli- 
ance which will extend to every action 
of life, it must at once strike our read- 
ers that there is one broad distinction 
between Ireland and those other coun- 
tries, which is this—that in the latter, 
the most injurious of the politica] in- 
fluences of Romanism is entirely un- 
developed. That antagonism which 
sets one portion of the country—and 
that the most ignorant and dependent 
—in bitter enmity to the rest of their 
fellow-subjects and to their rulers, is 
unknown in those countries, where all, 
both rulers and subjects, are of the 
same faith—this spirit can there find 
no place. It is only in Ireland that 
the Romish ecclesiastics are called 
upon to evoke it; and Ireland alone 
attests the ruin which its malignity 
has occasioned. 

Respect for the laws, and submis- 
sion to them, is hardly less essential] 
to the prosperity of a people, than in- 
dustry and knowledge—and here again 
the operation of the same principle 
which we have just noticed, will for 
ever disqualify the Romish clergy of 
Ireland from inculeating these pre- 
cepts. Not to go back to the past 
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history of the country, which we no- 
ticed at some length in our last num- 
ber, who was it that fostered and 
kept alive the rankling spirit of rebel- 
lion for the last twenty years ?—the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. They 
it was who supported the late Mr. 
O’Connell throughout his entire ca- 
reer; they who collected his repeal rent 
from their impoverished flocks, amount- 
ing as it did, occasionally, to three 
thousand pounds a-week ; they who an- 
nually held the begging-box in their 
chapels for the O’Connell tribute, and 
in this form of exaction drained up- 
wards of two hundred thousand pounds 
more for the mendicant patriot ; they 
who were, to a man, enrolled in the 
seditious confederacy of Conciliation 
Hall ; they who encouraged the circu- 
lation of treasonable and inflammatory 
publications among their ignorant and 
excitable people; they who, by their 
speeches, by their acts, and even by 
their altar denunciations, created that 
seditious material which wicked dema- 
gogues have ever had thus ready to 
their hand, to direct to whatever pur- 
poses of evil their interest or their bad 
passions might suggest; they who al- 
lowed the misguided people to be 
brought to the very verge of insurrec- 
tion; they whose chapel-bells rung 
the alarum; they who never inter- 
posed until the bayonet of the British 
soldier was fixed, and the artilleryman 
stood by his gun, and, more formidable 
still, until the loyalty of Protestant 
Treland was aroused, and her Saxon 
people, with the spirit which descend- 
ed to them from three races of con- 
querors, declared that they would 
maintain to the last the institutions of 
the country: then, indeed, and not 
until then, it was that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, despairing of suc- 
cess, and fearing the consequences of 
defeat, interposed their influence to 
keep the people from the destruction 
which awaited their mad attempt at 
insurrection. Are these the men to 
whose direction the people of Ireland 
should be consigned? Never at any 
time will the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood teach their flocks submission to 
the laws of England; their hostility 
to it is founded on the nature of things, 
and is unquenchable. 

There is, moreover, as was well ob- 
served by Lord Stanley, on a recent oc- 
casion, in the House of Lords, ‘a jea- 
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lousy of conflicting authority,” which, 
even when the Roman Catholic priests 
do interfere in the cause of order, leads 
them to do so in a manner which can 
best impair the authority of the law. 
“There is,” said that noble lord, 
“among the great portion of the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
a sort of jealousy of conflicting au- 
thorities, which leads them to be more 
backward than other classes of the 
community to exercise their influence 
to the preservation of the public peace 
by means of the law. He believed 
then, and he believed now, that the 
prevalent feeling among them was, 
that it was for their interest that 
the preservation of the public peace 
should be attributed to their own in- 
fluence and exertions, rather than to 
the operation of law; and, conse- 
quently, they were backward in giv- 
ing their assistance to those whose 
business it was to put the law in force.” 

We have said enough to show that 
in no respect whatsoever can the 
people of Ireland be benefited by the 
exaltation of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. To speak of it as a conces- 
sion, which is to allay the malignity of 
the priests against the Saxon and the 
heretic, is worse than idle. By the 
evidence of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates and leaders, in 1825, Ireland 
was to have been tranquillised by the 
grant of Emancipation. We then 
had heard nothing of “taking justice 
by instalments,” of which Mr. O’Con- 
nell afterwards taught us so much. 
Well, Emancipation was granted, and 
how was the concession followed up, 
and the pledge of tranquillity re- 
deemed? By the tithe war of the 
succeeding years, and by the persecu- 
tion and murder of Protestant clergy, 
and their proctors and bailiffs. Tithes 
were then conceded—ten bishoprics 
were conceded—the corporations were 
conceded—lIreland has been conceded 
into insurrection; but the Romish 
priesthood have not abated one tittle 
of their disloyalty, while, by every 
concession, they have been gaining 
force and daring, to make it more 
manifest and more formidable. 

If the attention of the government 
be directed to the aggrandisement of 
this class—to increasing their power 
and influence, as we fear it is—it 
grossly misapprehends the position of 
the Irish people, and the means by 
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which their condition may be raised. 
Any course more unworthy of a great 
statesman, it is impossible to imagine. 
To reward those men, and to increase 
their power, who have persevered to 
rebellion, and will continue to perse- 
vere, in the agitation of a measure, 
which this very minister has declared, 
that while life is in him he never will 
concede—men, who have for their 
maxim, for their golden rule, “ Eng- 
land’s weakness is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity,” are to be clothed with power 
by the prime minister of England. 
We would say that such fatuity was 
without a precedent, but that we re- 
collect that the patronage of Ireland 
was handed over to the late Mr. 
O'Connell by those very ministers, 
in consideration of his support, and this 
while his denunciation of them, as 
‘base, bloody, and brutal,” was still 
ringing in their ears; and that he 
continued to gather in the rent—to 
pocket the tribute, to agitate repeal, 
to foment sedition, and to distribute 
the patronage of the crown at one 
and the same time, under the present 
Whig ministers. 

Nor even if the Roman Catholic 
priests were as much devoted to the 
cause of education, order, and social 
advancement, as we believe them to 
be the opposite, would we say that 
they were the class through whom the 
regeneration of Ireland was to be 
accomplished, or the men by whom 
these objects could be most effectually 
promoted. The influence of the 
Romish priesthood is not of that cha- 
racter which, if ever so well directed, 
can best conduce to the advancement 
of apeople. It is founded, not upon 
love, not upon sympathy, not upon 
reverence, but simply upon fear. It 
is idle to speak of any sympathy be- 
tween the Irish priest and the Irish 
peasant, founded on the circumstance 
of the priests being taken from the 
ranks of the people. From the mo- 
ment that he is set apart for the 
priesthood in his father’s cabin, he 
arrogates to himself a diversity of in- 
terest, of object, and of motive, from 
the rest of his fellows, and it is con- 
ceded to him. The monastic disci- 
pline of his education completely es- 
tranges him from all ties of family 
and kindred. The learning which he 
acquires, wholly inappreciable as it is 
by the people, and the power with 
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which he is invested, leads them to re- 
gard him as a person altogether of a 
superior order to themselves, and 
totally removed from their sphere, 
while it inflates him with the vulgar 
arrogance which completes the es- 
trangement. Who is their arbiter in 
their disputes? Their landlord, an 
intelligent neighbour, but never the 
priest. To whom do they apply for 
relief in times of famine or of sick- 
ness? To the Protestant clergyman, 
to the neighbouring gentry or farmers, 
to the more fortunate of their own 
class, but in no case to the priest. 
The very beggars let his reverence 
pass by unimportuned. The Protestant 
clergyman, with his large family, his 
heavy charges, his double poor-rates 
(an iniquity which it appears by the 
circular which Messrs. Hamilton and 
Napier have just addressed to their 
constituents, the present government 
are determined to uphold), has his soup- 
kitchen, and such other measures of 
relief as his benevolence suggests, and 
his resources, by the utmost strain to 
which he can subject them, admits of ; 
and he is loved by the people, and, if 
left to their own guidance, they would 
unvaryingly manifest their attachment. 
The parish priest attends at public 
meetings, browbeats an obnoxious 
magistrate or public officer, but the 
people are shrewd enough to see that 
he never subjects himself to the slight- 
est inconvenience or pecuniary sacrifice 
to relieve the most urgent of their 
wants. They dare not disclose to him 
any improvement in their condition, 
for fear it would increase his exaction 
of his dues. The priest and the 
farmer live in this respect in a con- 
stant state of mutual suspicion and 
watchfulness. From the altar, the 
pulpit, and the confessional, the pay- 
ment of their dues is dunned into the 
people with much more earnest impor- 
tunity than any other article of faith ; 
there is no sympathy whatsoever be- 
tween them. No, it is by the terror of 
the priest’s power, by the dread of 
the priest’s curse, that his influence is 
maintained— it is by the mystic dread 
of falling under the ban of the church— 
by the superstitious fear of being denied 
its last rites, that his tyranny is upheld. 

It is idle to suppose that if other- 
wise estranged from them, as he is, 
the priest is endeared to the people 
as a minister of their religion. We 
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entertain very strong doubts as to 
the attachment of the Irish people to 
their religious faith, as such, however 
they may be wedded to it for its poli- 
tical associations. We are not about 
to enter into this subject now; but 
we would say, that in the formal, 
heartless manner in which the Roman 
Catholic priest celebrates the services 
of his church—services which the 
people do not understand, and the 
very language of which is unintelligible 
to them ; and in the unfeeling way in 
which money is demanded for the ad- 
ministering its rites, ay, even the last 
rite of extreme unction, there is no- 
thing, there can be nothing, to engage 
the affections of the people. Let but 
intelligence and independence prevail 
in the land, and the priestly power is 
overthrown. ‘There is no affection, 
no sympathy, beyond the fellowship in 
sedition, to support it. But through 
the very men who are themselves in- 
terested in keeping the people igno- 
rant and disaffected, enlightenment 
and prosperity never can be diffused. 
It would be the most hollow clap-trap 
that ever minister descended to, to 
affect to promote the interests of Ire- 
land by the advancement of its priests ; 
it would hold him up to the contempt 
and scorn of all men of sense or worth, 
and to the just indignation of the 
loyal Protestants of Ireland, the main- 
stay of order and of the English 
authority, but whose affection and 
allegiance it would go far to es- 
trange. 

No; there must be no tampering 
with treason; it is by agency and in- 
fluences very different from that of the 
priests that the country is to be ad- 
vanced. We are entirely convinced 
that the destiny of Ireland rests with 
the proprietors of the soil. Govern- 
ment can do much, by vigorously up- 
holding the laws, and sternly suppres- 
sing sedition, but otherwise it can do 
little, except by a few—a very few— 
wholesale enactments. Emigration is 
impracticable. -A forced system of ma- 
nufactures, if it were possible, would 
be most injurious, so long as the great 
manufacture of all—the manufacture of 
the land—is not developed to one-twen- 
tieth of its productive power. Public 
works are but a temporary expedient, 
and necessarily limited in their extent— 
the state never can take on itself the of- 
fice of employing the whole disengaged 
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labor of thecountry. No; itis on the 
right adjustment of the relations of 
landlord and tenant, putting both par- 
ties in a position to discharge their 
respective duties, and giving them an 
incentive to do so, and restoring confi- 
dence and harmony to this most delicate 
relation, that the hope of Ireland now 
rests. We believe it is perfectly pos- 
sible to bring about so desirable a 
change, but it cannot be accomplished 
at once—the evils of centuries cannot 
be remedied in a day. 

As we stated in our last number, a 
great amount of the soil of Ireland is 
vested in proprietors whose estates 
are deeply involved in such a host of 
mortgages, annuities, judgment-debts, 
and other incumbrances, that it is per- 
fectly impossible they can discharge 
the duties which they owe to them- 
selves, their tenantry, or the country. 
The owner has no interest in the land— 
its income goes to these incumbrancers, 
who have no concern for its improve- 
ment. It must always be borne in 
mind, when dealing with this subject, 
that the ownership of land is of a very 
peculiar character—it is not a natural, 
it is a social right. The state confers it 
upon certain proprietors for the benefit 
of all, and is perfectly entitled to im- 
pose the conditions on which it shall 
be enjoyed. This right is practically 
exercised in all countries by the seve- 
ral laws which everywhere prevail, as to 
the mode of descent of landed pro- 
perty, and by the limitations which are 
imposed on the devising power of its 
owners. It is given to its possessors 
to use, and not to destroy; and the 
reason is obvious; for while “ limited 
in extent, all must ultimately derive 
their support from it.” We proposed, 
then, that such heavily-encumbered 
estates should be sold—that some pro- 
perly-constituted authority should be 
appointed to determine upon, and con- 
duct such sales under the court of 
chancery—that the purchasers, on de- 
positing their purchase-money, should 
have a perfectly clear title, as at present 
under the railway acts—that the pur- 
chase-money should be invested in 
the public securities, and the several 
incumbrancers draw their interest, 
according to their respective prior- 
ities, from the government fund in- 
stead of from the land, and that if any 
of the incumbrancers objected to this 
security, it should be open to such 
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persons to institute a suit to realise his 
demand from this fund, as he may at 
present institute a suit to realise his 
demand, by the sale of the estate on 
which he is an incumbrancer. We also 
advocated, tothe best of our ability, the 
principle of the bill which was then 
before parliament, for bringing encum- 
bered estates, in all cases where suits 
affecting such estates should be institu- 
ted, at once toasale; without waiting to 
determine on the conflicting rights of 
hosts of claimants in all the protracted 
delay of a cause in chancery, leaving 
these parties to assert their rights to 
the purchase-money—the produce of 
such sale ; but letting the land itself 
at once go free into the hands of the 
purchaser, thereby avoiding the heavy 
expense, and unavoidable mismanage- 
ment ofreceivers under courts of equity. 

The arguments by which we en- 
deavoured to sustain these measures, 
we will not here weary our readers by 
repeating. But we may observe, that 
our attention has been called, by the 
evidence of Dr. Longfield before Lord 
Devon’s commission, to a peculiar dis- 
advantage under which the encumber- 
ed lands of Ireland labour, and which, 
in our judgment, increases the neces- 
sity for the measure we propose for the 
compulsory sale of such estates. It 
arises from the practice, which has 
long prevailed in Ireland, of borrow- 
ing money on judgments, which over- 
ride the entire property of which the 
borrower is possessed at the time of 
the loan, or which he may, at any time 
subsequently, acquire, instead of bor- 
rowing, as in England, on the security 
of a mortgage of asufficient portion of 
the estate, by which practice that por- 
tion of property included in the mort- 
gage is alone liable to the debt. By 
the English practice, if the lender 
wishes to raise his money, he files his 
bill for the foreclosure merely of the 
mortgaged property ; whereas in Ire- 
land, the judgment-creditor must file 
his bill for the sale of all the estate of 
his debtor, no matter how great its 
extent, or how numerous the incum- 
brancers, all of whom must be parties 
to the suit. To encounter all the risk 
and expense of such a suit, for the pur- 
pose of realising a demand of, perhaps, 
some few hundred pounds, would, of 
course, be the extreme of folly. Few 
creditors would be ill-advised enough 
to attempt it—and thus the Irish sys- 
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tem of raising money is an effectual 
bar to land being brought freely into 
commerce ; it contravenes the policy 
of all the law against tying up estates 
for perpetuity, and it ties them up in 
the most destructive manner, clogged 
with a number of incumbrancers, who 
have no immediate interest in their 
improvement, or no control over their 
management. Dr. Longfield proposes, 
as a remedy for this particular evil, 
that judgments should not be a lien 
on estates in the hands of a purchaser ; 
and that consequently a person in want 
of money would be obliged to sell or 
mortgage a portion of his property 
commensurate to his wants, without 
encumbering his whole estate. Dr. 
Longfield’s suggestion would unques- 
tionably meet this particular evil ; his 
proposal, however, it occurs to us, 
would need some modification; for 
we hardly suppose that the learned 
gentleman would include “ judgments 
in case” in his proposal—that is, judg- 
ments obtained in actions at law for 
the recovery of debt. If he were to 
do so, he would, as it appears to us, 
materially interfere with the rights of 
creditors. The evil, however, which 
he notices, taken with the other evils 
which we have mentioned in connexion 
with heavily encumbered _ estates, 
presses on us the conviction that some 
carefully-considered measure must be 
at once devised for bringing to sale 
all such estates in which the legal 
owner has no beneficial interest, or 
none in comparison to the magnitude 
of the property. 

And here we may mention the very 
great injustice that is done by allow- 
ing mortgagees and other incum- 
brancers upon property to receive the 
full amount of their interest, without 
contributing anything to the very 
heavy public charges, the whole bur- 
den of which is now thrown upon the 
proprietor. Ifa man with £5,000 to 
Invest, chooses to purchase an estate, 
he must bear its proportion of poor- 
rates, county cess, and other taxes ; 
but if he prefers lending his £5,000 
on an adjacent property, he escapes all 
these burdens entirely, and throws the 
whole of them on the embarrassed bor- 
rower. A landlord with an estate 
worth £5,000 a-year, and not, per- 
haps, £500 a-year nett surplus for his 
own support, is obliged, by the pre- 
sent system, out of this miserable rem- 
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nant, to defray all the public burthens 
to which the whole estate is rated, 
while the mortgagee and other credi- 
tors escape free. This is a crying in- 
justice to the landlord, and it com- 
pletes the impossibility of his doing 
anything for the improvement of his 

roperty. The pressure of this evil 
called forth the following remonstrance 
from the Galway grand jury for the 
present summer assizes, in an address 
adopted by them to the House of 
Commons :— 


“That we humbly entreat of your 
honourable house to consider the hard- 
ship and injustice of laying the whole 
burden of relieving the country’s desti- 
tution on the landlords alone, who are 
themselves suffering so deeply from the 
national calamity ; while other parties, 
deriving large incomes from land, with- 
out trouble or loss, contribute nothing 
to its support.” 


We earnestly hope that the prayer 
of this remonstrance, founded as it is 
on the plainest justice to the peti- 
tioners, and most obvious policy to the 
country at large, may command the 
attention which it merits in the impe- 
rial parliament. 

As regards properties which are not 
thus encumbered by debts, but which 
are limited in strict settlement, we 
would earnestly recommend that power 
should be given to the tenant-for-life 
to make such permanent improvements 
in the construction of buildings, fences, 
drainage, and such-like, as would be 
of lasting benefit to the country, and 
that he should be entitled to charge 
the outlay which such improvements 
would amount to on the inheritance. 
An alteration in the law in this respect 
is greatly needed ; it is the more ne- 
cessary now, because that the want of 
some such power in persons having li- 
mited estates has drawn down the 
animadversions of very many well-in- 
tentioned men on the existing system 
of entail in these countries. We ex- 
amined this subject in the paper in our 
last number, to which we have already 
referred, and there expressed our clear 
conviction, that the system of entail, 
limited and restricted as it is in this 
country and in England, is eminently 
conducive to the well-being of fami- 
lies, and of the very essence of the 
English constitution. And it is be- 
cause we would see this system main- 
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tained that we now press upon the le- 
gislature the importance of obviating 
one evil to which, in Ireland at least, 
it is subject—that, namely, of barring 
any outlay for improvement of estates. 
And we would extend this power of 
the tenant-for-life not merely against 
remainder-men, but against creditors. 
The very great proportion of estates 
in Ireland are of that class in which, 
although the landlord has a clear be- 
neficial interest, they are yet sub- 
ject to a certain amount of encum- 
brances, as well as limited in strict 
settlement. We believe that the duty 
which the landlord owes to his estate, 
or rather, which the estate owes to 
the whole country, is a prior duty to 
that which the owner of the estate 
can contract with any individual cre- 
ditor. We believe that no man to 
whom the state has entrusted a cer- 
tain portion of the soil of the country, 
“from which all must derive their 
support,” has the power to assign that 
sacred trust to a number of mortgagees 
and other creditors, who have no inte- 
rest in its improvement, or control 
over its management, and to leave him- 
self without the means or the power 
of developing its utmost resources. 
**T think,” says Dr. Longfield, in his 
evidence before the Land Commis- 
sion, “that, in conscience, a man is 
not able to give a greater security for 
the payment of a debt than that sum 
which remains to him after discharg- 
ing the obligations incident to the pro- 
perty: and the creditor cannot com- 
plain if the state deprives the debtor 
of the entire of the property, and ap- 
plies to the payment of the debt that 
portion of the property which the 
debtor, but for the debt, might have 
applied to his own uses; and applies the 
remainder to the discharge of those 
imperfect obligations, which cannot be 
trusted any longer to the discretion of 
aman who refuses to pay his debts. 
Then your principle is, that the duty 
to the state is antecedent to the duty to 
the creditor? Yes.” And such we 
believe would be the principle of every 
constitutional lawyer who would be 
asked his opinion on the subject. And 
some measures acknowledging and 
adopting this principle, in the case of 
Irish estates, we earnestly pressupon the 
attention of parliament. The subject 
is thus mentioned in the Report of 
the Commissioners :— 
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“It frequently happens that large es- 
tates in Ireland are held by the proprie- 
tors in strict limitation ; and the pecu- 
niary circumstances of the landed pro- 
prietors generally, arising in some cases 
out of family charges, and resulting, in 
others, from improvidence or careless- 
ness, possibly, of former proprietors, 
disable many, even of the best disposed 
landlords, fromimproving their property, 
or encouraging improvement among 
their tenantry in the manner which 
would conduce at once to their own 
interest and ee advantage. Many 
of the evils incident to the occupation of 
land in Ireland may be attributed to this 
cause. 

‘** The removal of impediments, as far 
as it is possible to remove them, has 
formed the subject of inquiry and re- 
mark by the Committee in 1835, on pub- 
lic works, and various suggestions upon 
it have been offered to us in the course 
of our inquiry. 

** In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of that Committee, we are of opi- 
nion that, for the permanent improve- 
ment of an estate, confining that ex- 
pression to such operations as may 
properly be considered of an agricultu- 
ral character, tenants for life and other 
apo under legal disability, should 

e empowered, subject to proper and 
efficient restrictions, to charge the in- 
heritance to an amount not exceeding 
three years’ income, for such improve- 
ments, being bound to repay the princi- 
pal by instalments and to keep down the 
interest. 

‘* In England and Ireland powers are 
frequently given by parliament to trus- 
tees and others to a long leases, and 
even to compel sales of land for pur- 
poses considered to be of public interest, 
when the instruments under which the 
estate is held has given no such power. 
It must never be forgotten that an im- 

roved cultivation, with the consequent 
increase of produce from the soil, and of 
comfort to the occupier, are not matters 
of private or individual interest only, but 
are intimately connected with the pre- 
servation of public tranquillity and the 
general prosperity of the wholeempire. It 
may also be observed that in the statute 1 
and 2 Wm. IV. c. 33, commonly called the 
Public Works Act, and also in a still 
more recent statute, 1 and 2 Vict. c. 55, 
the principle of enabling those persons 
having partial interests to make charges 
for purposes beneficial to the estate, has 
been recognised. We hope, therefore, 
that an effective measure, founded upon 
the principles to which we have now re- 
ferred, may soon become the law of the 
land.” 


Most earnestly do we concur in the 
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hope which is here expressed. Both 
the measure which is here proposed, 
and that which we have ventured to 
suggest, for the compulsory sale of es- 
tates which are so heavily encumbered 
as to leave the proprietor no substan- 
tial interest, would require much care- 
ful and anxious deliberation. We 
know how the imperial legislature is, 
night after night, engaged with the 
affairs of Ireland ; and we know that 
the demagogues who have arrogated 
the title and brought reproach upon 
the name of patriots, have never sub- 
mitted to that house a single proposal 
adapted to the real interests of the 
country, however much they have en- 
grossed its time in the consideration 
of means for suppressing the crime 
and outrage which their selfish agita- 
tion has called forth. Such men, and 
their measures and their adherents, 
should be utterly renounced by all 
good men. Avaricious cupidity, mor- 
bid vanity, frenzied ambition, and a 
frantic hatred of England, are the 
springs of their motives; and from 
these no good to the country can ever 
arise: every measure coming from 
such a source must be adapted to the 
passions and tothe apprehensions of the 
populace—of the mere mob—“to split 
the ears of the groundlings.” We entreat 
of the English and Scotch members, 
we implore of our Irish members who 
are opposed to the cause of anarchy 
and revolution, utterly to disregard 
these Irish agitators and their pro- 
posals; to assume that independence in 
their legislative capacity which dis- 
tinguishes their private characters ; and 
regardless of applause, and contemning 
censure, to look to the only motive 
which can weigh with Christian gen- 
tlemen—their duty; and in the per- 
manent welfare of their country, to 
provide a lasting monument that they 
have vigorously and efficiently dis- 
charged it. 

Now, among other topics which the 
revolutionists have latterly been fore- 
ing upon the Irish people, is a demand 
for what is termed tenant-right. The 
tenant-right of Ulster is a term with 
which many of our readers are fami- 
liar, although, strange to say, there 
appears to be, even among its warmest 
advocates, no little discrepancy as to 
its signification. It is sometimes de- 
scribed as being a compensation paid 
to the outgoing tenant, by his succes- 
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sor, for unexhausted improvements, 
and sometimes as being compensation 
paid for the mere right of occupancy. 
It has, however, no legal existence— 
it is a mere custom which prevails over 
the whole of Ulster ; and although dis- 
approved of by very many landlords, it 
is yet tolerated by all, and sanctioned by 
some: debts aresecured onit, and family 
charges are laid on it. It was thus ex- 
lained, on a recent occasion, by Lord 
Rendenderry, in the House of Lords— 
* According to the tenant-right of Ul- 
ster, if a tenant wished to sell his hold- 
ing,whether there wasalease or no lease, 
provided he brought a competent suc- 
cessor for the approbation of the land- 
lord or agent, the sale took place. No 
inquiry was made as to the bargain 
between man and man. If the party 
purchasing was not, in the landlord's 
mind, eligible, he gave his veto, and 
another candidate might be produced. 
If no purchaser was brought forward, 
and the tenant desired to quit, or if 
no rent was paid, or misconduct oc- 
curred, the landlord, at a valuation 
open to the opinion of all upon the 
estate, gave full compensation for 
outlay, and got another tenant.” 

As this custom is thus described by 
Lord Londonderry, it would clearly 
seem as if compensation for unexhaust- 
ed improvements, and this alone, was 
the object of tenant-right. It is impossi- 
ble, however, we must confess, to re- 
concile this view with the very high 
prices which are paid for this right, 
very frequently amounting, as they do, 
to ten pounds, and twenty, and even 
thirty pounds an acre. Lord George 
Hill says that he has known as much 
as forty years’ purchase given for this 
right. Improvement, we fear, is not 
carried on to such an extent as this ; 
and the evidence before the Land Com- 
missioners went to shew, that the te- 
nant-right was paid in many cases 
where no improvement whatsoever had 
been made, and that, in point of fact, 
improving tenants very seldom sold. 
It would seem, then, that however this 
custom may have originated, or what- 
ever may be the abstract principle on 
which it rests, that the practice is to 
give a sum much larger than sufficient 
to pay for any improvements which 
may ordinarily have been effected, and 
this extra sum can only be regarded as 
so much paid for the occupancy of the 
farm. This payment, however, does 
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not in any way interfere with the rent 
of the land, for it is open to the land- 
lord at any time to lay on such rent as 
he may deem reasonable. ‘ The new 
tenant,” says Mr. Handcock, Lord 
Lurgan’s agent, and one of the most 
strenuous supporters of this custom, 
‘has no actual security that the rent 
will not be raised ; but in practice he 
ascertains from the agent, before he 
purchases, what the rent is likely to 
be, and the purchase is made subject 
to that rent.” 

Notwithstanding that the imme- 
diate pecuniary interests of the land- 
lord are thus unaffected, and that he 
is in one respect a gainer, inasmuch 
as the usage is always to pay any ar- 
rears of rent which are due by the out- 
going tenant, out of the sum which is 
coming to him for his good will of the 
farm, we yet cannot but feel that this 
practice of obtaining a perpetuity by 
possession is an injurious one. The only 
conceivable advantage that flows from 
it is this, that it secures to the tenant 
full remuneration for that to which he 
is most justly entitled, namely, his un- 
exhausted improvements ; but it does so 
in a most clumsy and artificial man- 
ner ; and unless its exercise be most 
vigilantly watched, it must interfere 
most prejudicially with the rights of 
landlords, Nothing would be more 
natural than that the farmer, who would 
be willing to pay the highest amount 
to the outgoing tenant for his interest 
in the farm, would be the very last per- 
son whom a prudent landlord would be 
willing to allow upon his estate; and 
in no country except one in which the 
most cordial relation subsisted between 
landlord and tenant, could the land- 
lord's right to rejection be exercised, 
and those conflicting interests be re- 
conciled. It exhausts the capital of 
the tenant just at the time he requires 
it most, when he is entering upon his 
farm, or, perhaps, puts him upon bor- 
rowing at a high rate of interest from 
loan-funds, or otherwise, to meet this 
demand. It is, in this respect, more 
injurious to an estate than the custom 
of taking fines, for the latter may be 
expended on the property—the former 
is certain of being carried off it ; and 
it diminishes that which it should be 
the great object to augment, namely, 
the capital of the tenant. Its advo- 
cates allege that it is its existence 
which has shielded Ulster from the 
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agrarian outrages to which some coun- 
ties of Ireland are subject ; but many 
counties in Ireland in which tenant- 
right is unheard of, are entirely exempt 
from agrarian outrage—every man’s 
own experience will convince him of 
this. We have referred to the table of 
agrarian offences for the year 1844, as 
handed in to the Land Commissioners 
by Col. Miller, late deputy inspector- 
general of constabulary in Ireland, and 
we find that the counties of Dublin, 
Kerry, Kildare, Louth, Meath, Mayo, 
and Wicklow, will compare advan- 
tageously with the same number of 
counties in the province of Ulster, as 
regards exemption from this class of 
offences. There is but one county in 
Ireland which can compare with Kil- 
dare in this respect, and that is, the 
county Londonderry—three agrarian 
offences being the number returned in 
each; and any one of the counties 
which we have enumerated are infi- 
nitely freer from such crimes than 
either Donegal, Cavan, Monaghan, 
or Tyrone, which have, any one of 
them, more offences of this nature than 
Wicklow, Mayo, Louth, and Kildare, 
put together; being, in this respect, 
on a par with the Queen’s County, 
Galway, Kilkenny, Longford, Water- 
ford, Westmeath, and Wexford. So 
that it is quite idle to claim for the te- 
nant-right of Ulster the merit of pro- 
tecting that province from agrarian 
outrages. 

But, from the very nature of this 
custom, it is quite apparent that it can 
only exist in a country where the very 
best feeling exists between landlord 
and tenant—where there is a complete 
identification of interest between them 
—it is the creature of custom, and 
can never be enforced by law. And 
yet, in obedience to the popular cla- 
mour, no less than four bills were 
brought before parliament on the sub- 
ject in the present session—one of them 
by Lord Devon, another by Lord Lin- 
coln, a third by Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford, and a fourth by Sir William So- 
merville. Now what is the tenant-right 
which the people have lately been 
goaded on to agitate for? It was thus 
defined by Mr. John O'Connell to the 
people of Cashel —* Tenant-right,” 
said he, ‘is this, that a tenant, whe- 
ther he be a tenant-at-will, or a tenant 
with an expired lease, shall not be 
obliged to leave the land until he has 
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sold the possession of it to the highest 
bidder he can find; and if he can- 
not find a bidder, the landlord shall 
not turn him out.” And again, the 
opposite section of popular leaders, 
the physical force men, by their or- 
gan, the Nation newspaper, tell us— 
“In plain English, tenant-right is 
an absolute perpetuity, in a farm sub- 
ject to a fair rent, to have and to hold 
to the tenant, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns for ever.” 
We need not say that none of the 
bills before parliament went to the 
length here called for, that of making 
the Irish landlords mere rent-chargers 
on their estates, divesting them of all 
control over its management, interest 
in its improvement, or selection of its 
tenantry, but certainly simplifying the 
various and complicated tenures of 
Ireland, by reducing them all down to 
a fee-farm grant. None of the bills 
which were submitted to parliament 
contained anything so ruinous and re- 
volutionary as this; they merely pro- 
fessed to be measures for doing that 
which is most just—namely, securing 
to the outgoing tenant compensation 
for his unexhausted improvements. 
But in the mere attempt to reduce to 
the precise and rigid rules of an act 
of parliament, a thing so subtle and 
changeful in its nature, they aimed 
at that which, in our judgment, is 
wholly beyond the compass or reach of 
an act of parliament. They contained, 
no doubt, abundant provision for valua- 
tions, arbitrations, registrations, um- 
pires, and awards ; but legalarbitrations 
and awards are at all times the most 
unsatisfactory decisions to the parties, 
and furnish in themselves the most 
fruitful subject of litigation. And 
what must be the effect of arbitration 
on a subject so difficult to appreciate, 
as the relative value of agricultural 
improvements to the landlord and the 
tenant, and the time in which the 
tenant should be repaid his outlay in 
such expenditure, varying, as it must, 
with the manner in which the improve-_ 
ment had been effected, and the skill 
and diligence with which the tenant 
had availed himself of it, and embrac- 
ing a knowledge of all the particular 
circumstances of the farm and the 
tenant, and all the various branches of 
husbandry? And then, as if to illus- 
trate the absurdity of the whole pro- 
cedure, some of these bills give an 
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appeal from the decision of the arbi- 
trators to the  assistant-barrister, 
whose qualifications, acquired by six 
years’ legal standing, are thus pre- 
sumed to fit him to be a competent 
judge of all the mysteries of sub- 
soiling, green-cropping, thorough- 
draining, and such like. We are 
satisfied that if anything were wanted 
to perpetuate variances between land- 
lord and tenant—to keep alive bicker- 
ings, disputes, and irritation, and to 
provide against confidence ever ce- 
menting this relation—it would be the 
forcible extension of tenant-right to 
Ireland, and its establishment by law. 
The custom itself, and the mode of 
administering it, has grown up with 
the people of Ulster. Injurious as we 
believe it to be, it may yet be tole- 
rated in that province ; but we entirely 
concur with the opinion pronounced 
by the excellent member for our Uni- 
versity, Mr. Napier, on a recent oc- 
casion, in the House of Commons, 
that “it is the ¢est of the peace of 
Ulster ; it is the effect, not the cause, 
of its prosperity.” And again, let us 
repeat, that all the legislation on this 
subject is but a submission to the 
clamour of the demagogues of the 
day. Important as it is that the ten- 
ant should be protected in his improve- 
ments, there is no such urgent need 
for legislative interference—first, be- 
cause, unfortunately, he rarely im- 
proves, and, secondly, because his in- 
terest in such improvements is still 
more rarely violated. Captain Pitt 
Kennedy, the compiler of the “ Digest 
of the Devon Commission,” tells us— 
«There have not been brought for- 
ward many cases to show that it has 
been the practice of land proprietors 
to take advantage of improving ten- 
ants, who had invested money, without 
a lease or other security.” And 
again— On the other hand, it has 
not been shown that tenants, possess- 
ing long and beneficial leases of their 
lands, have in general brought them 
to a high state of improvement ; 
“whilst, on the contrary, some of the 
evidence brings forward the fact, that 
lands let upon very long terms, and at 
very low rents, are in a worse con- 
dition, and their occupiers even more 
embarrassed than others.” 

There is but one way in which the 
difficulty can be met, and it is a simple 
and an obvious one. First, let the 
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universal practice of England and of 
Scotland be adopted, that the landlord 
shall put the tenant into occupation of 
the farm with all the lasting and per- 
manent investments, as house, barns, 
fences, gates, piers, &c., already ef- 
fected; and, secondly, let him give 
the farmer a lease, certain in its ter- 
mination, and of such reasonable dura- 
tion that it shall abundantly repay 
all the outlay of the tenant before it 
expires. Thus the capital of the ten- 
ant, his whole time and exertion, can 
be applied to developing the resources 
of the soil ; and he will not be obliged 
either to cripple his resources by such 
outlay as he can never expect to reap 
the full benefit of, or to resort to 
those wretched substitutes which have 
spread filth, indolence, and recklessness 
over the land. The inability of many 
of the Irish proprietors to incur such 
expenditure, has hitherto precluded 
the possibility of their following the 
example of the English and Scotch 
landlords, and thus all the evils and 
agitation which has followed on the 
assertion of the tenant’s claim for 
compensation, convinces us more 
strongly of the urgent necessity for 
such measures as we have proposed, 
for giving to the soil of Ireland a sol- 
vent proprietary, and for rendering the 
existing proprietary efficient. 

We have said that every tenant 
should have his lease, and this lease 
should be certain in its termination. 
Nothing can possibly be more ruinous 
than the prevailing tenancy in Ireland 
for lives, or for lives concurrent with 
a term of years: three lives or 
thirty-one years is, perhaps, the most 
general lease in Ireland. If the lives 
survive the term of years, the dura- 
tion of the lease becomes thenceforth 
uncertain ; it may expire at any time. 
The tenant feels that all exertion or 
expenditure on his part further than 
what is required to raise the next suc- 
ceeding crop, is done at his peril. He 
racks the land to the uttermost, in or- 
der to get the most that he can out of 
it, to the destruction of the landlord's 
reversionary interest, and to the ruin 
of all good husbandry in the district ; 
for nothing is more contagious than a 
bad example. It is impossible for a 
tenant to advance in agricultural skill 
or knowledge, who has such incentives 
to disregard them. As to what the 
duration of the lease ought to be, 
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that, of course, should depend upon 
the circumstances of the farmer and 
of the country. It is a subject which 
falls more within the province of our 
cotemporary, * The Agricultural and 
Industrial Journal,” than of ours. It 
should be sufficient to repay fully the 
outlay of the tenant on the land. In 
England, wherever leases are given, 
seven or fourteen years is the usual 
period. This would be altogether too 
short for Ireland. In Scotland, where 
no farmer holds but on lease, nine- 
teen years is the usual term. We 
cannot forbear quoting the following 
passage on this subject, from a recent 
number of that excellent publication, 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. When 
will we see such apublication emanat- 
ing from Ireland? It would be in the 
hands of every farmer in the country 
who could read, in a twelvemonth, if 
his attention were but called to it, and 
if he were not preoccupied by the vile 
stimulants of political excitement, with 
which he is so industriously sup- 
plied :— 


**No Scotch farmer starting with a 
new lease, grudges that he has to pay 
a somewhat higher rent than formerly. 
This may seem paradoxical; and yet 
there is nothing unreasonable init. A 
lease for nineteen years is understood 
to clear all scores. For the first few 
years, nearly allis paying out; for the 
latter years, nearly all is coming in— 
the cost of working the land being much 
more than covered by the large crops 
which are produced. It is very inte- 
resting to observe the patience with 
which a Scotch farmer will wait for 
returns. For years, you will see him 
with his men toiling to eradicate huge 
stones from the ground, blasting rocks, 
digging open ditches, draining with tiles, 
levelling rude heaps, ploughing, liming, 
and otherwise improving the farm. At 
first the crops are poor; then they be- 
gin to look a little better; about the 
eighth or ninth year they are abundant. 
Now comes the period of repayment. 
Ten years of heavy crops, with little 
outgoings, set all to rights. At the end 
of the nineteenth year the land does not 
owe the farmer a penny. Such, in usual 
circumstances being the case, the far- 
mer has no pretension to consider the 
land as his, or to say, ‘I have a claim 
for making the property what it is.’ 
True, he made a garden out of a wil- 
derness; but he has been more than 
paid for it. If he has been a sagacious 
farmer, and not engaged to pay too high 
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a rent, the land and he are quits. When 
the lease refers to land already im- 
proved, the nature of the tenure is not 
altered: the lessee in such instances 
runs less risk, and has less toil than on 
a highly improvable farm; but he pays 
rent in proportion, and looks alone to 
the fourteen or nineteen years’ posses- 
sion for a redemption of all outlays.” 


We give this extract merely in con- 
firmation of our view of the manner, 
and, as it occurs to us, the only man- 
ner in which the tenant can be amply 
secured in its investment, without any 
collision or conflict of interest with 
the landlord. We by no means advo- 
cate, in its full extent, the spirit of the 
Scotch system. We would be sorry 
to see the relation of landlord and te- 
nant, in this country, reduced to the 
cold, commercial calculation which is 
here described. We believe that there 
exist moral elements of a much higher 
kind in that relation, which it is all- 
important should be developed to the 
uttermost; and that in the connexion 
of landlord and tenant, there is pre- 
sented a field for the exercise of num- 
berless duties, charities, and amenities, 
which should never be cast aside. It 
is in their full, free, and uncontrolled 
exercise, when the proprietors of the 
soil shall be placed in a position to fulfil 
them, and when the intelligence, inde- 
pendence, and good feeling of the te- 
nantry, will enable them to resist all 
incentives to sedition and to crime, that 
we see the greatest hope for the country. 

Few things would, perhaps, more 
promote the social improvement of 
the country, than to introduce the 
practice of selling estates in small lots, 
as might readily be done in sales under 
the courts, and thus laying the founda- 
tion for a small proprietary of the 
middle class, who would thereby be 
enlisted, by their interest and their 
sympathies, in the cause of order and 
conservatism. Such a change should, 
of course, be effected gradually. It is 
not to be expected that the men who 


now sit five months of the year idle, with. 


their field undrained before their door, 
and their gates swinging off their 
hinges, would all at once, by the mere 
ownership of a small parcel of land, 
exhibit the industry and intelligence 
which has made the peasant proprietary 
of Lombardy, Switzerland, and the 
Low Countries so prosperous. Agri- 
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cultural knowledge must first be dif- 
fused, and then a habit of industry ; 
and both can be accomplished, and can 
only be accomplished, through the 
landlords of Ireland. It is for them, 
by the judicious management of their 
own estates; by employing qualified 
agriculturists ; by imposing conditions 
of management in their leases, where- 
ever the good feeling subsisting between 
them and their tenantry will allow of 
it (it is the universal practice in the 
Lothians, and in the best cultivated 
counties of England) ; by agricultural 
schools and premiums; by liberal 
wages, and giving their people an op- 
portunity and encouragement to better 
their condition, to disseminate these 
qualities. The desire of bettering their 
condition will spread among the people 
as the power of doing so is afforded 
them. “The power of bettering 
themselves by the public works,” says 
Sir John MacNeill, “ has created the 
strongest desire for improvement. It 
is visible in their cottages ; they have 
attempted and succeeded in making 
them better and more comfortable ; 
they are better clothed themselves, 
and their children are better clothed. 
There is nothing like listlessness or 
carelessness: an Irishman is the most 
active fellow possible, if remunerated 
for his work; there is no idleness 
among them, if they can turn their work 
toafair remuneration.” Ifconcurrently 
with the growth of this spirit, which, 
we again repeat, it is for the landlords 
of Ireland, and for them alone, to deve- 
lop, the opportunity be presented, by the 
sale of smal] properties, of forming a 
race of yeomen in Ireland, we would 
have in such a body, a stedfast founda- 
tion for social improvement, and a 
sure barrier against anarchy and revo- 
lution. There is no security for good 
conduct like having something to lose. 
« Pay that boy something, that I may 
be able to fine him,” was the exclama- 
tion of an irritated manager towards 
the elder Kean, when he was a super- 
numerary at the theatre. The prin- 
ciple applies universally. 

One great difficulty in writing on 
Trish affairs, or Irish interests, con- 
sists in this, that the evils of Ireland, 
social, moral, physical, and political, 
are so various and so complex, that 
no one article, or no one volume, can 
ever embrace them all, much less il- 
lustrate the full extent of their perni- 
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cious influence. But it is impossible 
to let our attention rest, even for a 
moment, on the miseries of the coun- 
try, without being arrested by that 
which is its chief curse—absenteeism. 
The importance which we have at- 
tached to the efficient discharge of the 
duties of proprietorship—the rank in 
which we have placed those “ imperfect 
obligations” of which Dr. Longfield 
has spoken—the conviction which we 
have expressed that it is through the 
landlords of Ireland alone that the 
country can be saved, and the extent 
to which we have gone in advocating 
legal measures for putting the proprie- 
tors of the soil in a position to dis- 
charge those duties—duties upon the 
faith of which the soil itself is entrust- 
ed to them by the state—will prepare 
our readers to expect that we will ad- 
vocate with all the zeal which our 
humble opportunities offer, any well- 
considered measure, which may either 
enforce the residence of those proprie- 
tors, or appropriate a certain amount 
of their income to compensate to some 
extent for the wrongs which is occa- 
sioned by their absence. We will re- 
vert to this subject again, when, by 
taking it singly, we will be enabled to 
give it the attention which it demands, 
The estates of many of these absentees 
was conferred on the express condition 
of residence. So long agoas the reign 
of Richard the Second, a law was pass- 
ed enacting “that all manner of per- 
sons whatsoever, who have any lands 
or tenements, offices or other living, 
ecclesiastical or temporal, within Ire- 
land, shall reside or dwell on the same.” 
In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
estates of absentee proprietors were 
declared to be forfeited, and the pro- 
perties of the Duke of Norfolk and 
other absentees were seized by the 
crown, and conferred on persons who 
undertook to reside on them. In the 
reign of James the First, all the pro- 
perties of absentees were vested in the 
crown. Taxes on absentees have fre- 
quently been imposed, and at this mo- 
ment the income-tax of 7d. in the pound 
is imposed on absentee Irish fundhold. 
ers. There are but two difficulties in the 
consideration—first, as to the measure 
which would be most efficient ; and se- 
condly, as to theclass of persons whoare 
to be regarded as absentees—whether a 
person having an estate in Tipperary, 
and residing in Tyrone, or one having 
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an estate in Kilkenny and residing in 
Shropshire, is to be considered as an 
absentee ; or whether the term should 
be limited to those persons who, with- 
out any claim of property in any other 
part of the kingdom, choose, for pur- 
poses of comfort or enjoyment, to live 
away from their properties. It is im- 
possible to deny that many absentee 
estates—as that of Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Devon, Lord Stanley, and many 
others, are well managed; and we 
cannot shut our eyes to the many and 
great advantages which are derived 
from the identification of interest with 
the various parts of the kingdom which 
the possession of large estates in both 
naturally gives rise to. Perhaps the 
mode by which the evils of non-resi- 
dence could best be obviated, and at 
the same time the advantages of a 
common feeling between the proprie- 
tors of English and Irish estates pre- 
served, would be by a measure au- 
thorizing, or obliging, if necessary, 
the English proprietors to cut off 
the entail of their Irish estates in 
favour of their second or other son; 
but such a measure would need great 
consideration, and it is altogether im- 
possible for us to discuss it now. We 
will take an early opportunity of re- 
suming the subject. 

And here we would have brought 
this article to a close, except for an 
article which we lately observed in an 
eminent English journal—the Morning 
Chronicle. That article, after forcibly 
commenting on the miseries of the 
country—miseries which, it stated, 
were now likely to be fearfully aggra- 
vated by the prospect of another fa- 
mine (which may God in his mercy 
avert, but to the likelihood of which 
we dare not shut our eyes)—went on 
to propose a comprehensive scheme of 
emigration, as a remedy for our evils : 
—‘ We can imagine,” the writer said, 
* but one method of solving this fear- 
ful problem—namely, by promoting 
the emigration of a sufficient number 
of the Irish labouring population, to 
enable the remainder to earn an honest 
livelihood at home.” 

Now, it is right that all men, both 
English and Irish, should know that 
such emigration is impracticable. Let 


* 3,300,000, as Sir R. Kane calculates. 
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us hear what Sir Robert Kane says 
upon this subject—we quote from an 
article by him, on the size of farms, in 
the “Agricultural and Industrial Jour- 
nal” for July :— 


‘It is a very reasonable estimate to 
allow that five pounds per head will 
land them in the new world, and we will 
put the more remote colonies out of the 
question : then what are they to do when 
there? You must recollect that other 
countries will not let you inundate them 
with Irish paupers for your own conve- 
nience ; they must have some way of 
subsisting until they find work and can 
provide for themselves ; that will take 
five pounds more; for you must not 
drown them, or starve them, or 
let them die of fever bred in confined 
ship-holds, under the name of emigra- 
tion, There is, therefore, required for 
any emigration that is not an inhumanity 
and a crime, ten pounds sterling per 
head ; and for the number which your 
large farm-system requires you to re- 
move* you must pay thirty-three millions 
sterling. Practically impossible not only 
from want of money, but from want of 
ships also. One-tenth of that emigra- 
tion would double the price of passage. 
The thing simply becomes physically im- 
possible. 

‘* Emigration is excellent for clearing 
a particular locality. The promotion of 
wild Irish girls to the dignity of Aus- 
tralian matronhood is excellent and truly 
moral; the emigration of the pauper 
children whose parents died during the 
last two frightful years, is also a good 
and a wise step; but for removing the 
surplus population of Ireland, it is only 
preserved from being a failure by the 
utter impossibility of its being even 
tried.” 


And, in confirmation of this view, 
we have also the authority of Mr. Pim, 
in his excellent book which we review- 
ed in our last number :— 


‘* But those who look to emigration as 
a means of relieving the labour market 
of its surplus, must anticipate its being 
conducted on a very extensive scale, as 
in this way alone can it effect any sen- 
sible diminution of the present pressure. 
It would require at least a million of 
persons to be sent away. Howis it pos- 
sible to transport such a number at 
once? or to provide them with the 











There were upwards of 3,000,000 per- 
sons employed on public works last summer. 
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means of subsistence, when they have 
reached the port of debarkation? At 
the legal rate of three passengers for 
every five tons, it ouuld require more 
than three thousand vessels of five hun- 
dred tons each. But suppose this diffi- 
culty over, and the whole number land- 
ed safely in Canada, how greattis the 
responsibility which it entails on the 
government, that this multitude of peo- 
ple may be supported, and placed in 
some way of maintaining themselves by 
honest industry! It is evidently im- 
practicable to act on so extensive a 
scale. But suppose them to be removed 
by degrees, say one-tenth, or 100,000 
every year. Will such emigration have 
any perceptible effect? It has gene- 
rally been estimated that the population 
increases at the rate of one and one-half 
per cent. annually. Ifthis estimate be 
correct, the amount of annual increase 
in Ireland would be about 120,000, and, 
therefore, the population would still go 
on increasing in spite of this emigration. 

“ The cost of such an emigration would 
be enormous. The estimate for cost of 
passage given in the ‘ Digest of Evi- 
dence’ above referred to, is £30 for 
each family, or £6 for each individual ; 
say, in all, £6,000,000, or £600,000 per 
annum. .. Would not the £16,000,000 or 
£20,000,000, which might be required to 
carry out an effective system of emigra- 
tion, prove much more useful if laid out 
at home? If facilities be afforded, by 
which this amount may be expended in 
the various works which, in many parts 
of Ireland, are requisite, before the 
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ground canbe aaa cultivated, will it 
not, in fact, afford the means of support 
at home to this million of people, either 
by direct employment, or by its indirect 
effects ?” 


Emigration, then, cannot solve the 
problem, for it is impracticable. En- 
couragement of the priests will but 
strengthen and embolden them in the 
exercise of their seditious influence. 
Tenant-right, enforced by law, will 
foster and keep alive a rankling, never- 
ending irritation between landlord and 
tenant, which must effectually bar the 
development of all the mutually bene- 
ficial influences of that relation. The 
evils of Ireland can only be remedied 
by a steady discharge of their duties 
by the proprietors of the soil. We 
believe that the measures which we 
have proposed would give to the 
country a proprietary who would be 
in a position to discharge their duties, 
and would raise many a_ prostrate 
estate, with its neglected cultivation 
and its beggared tenantry, to the 
rank and condition of those more 
favoured estates, whose fortune it is 
to be the property of an unencum- 
bered resident landlord. It is in the 
full confidence that these measures 
would produce this result that we 
most earnestly recommend their adop- 
tion. 





